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DO  WOMEN  LOOK  BIGGER 
TO  YOU  TODAY? 


1914 


1924 


1934 


1944 


waoen  kMiiii  liirKfr  than  ovE<r  tiMlay  in  your 
pUn.s.  you  will  so-ll  mon*  tn  tht-ni  whi-n  your 
vrrtisin^'  ruiiK  in  the  int-oliuin  whit-li  has  the 


UtiUu,  tromen,  drug  .Horejr  and  the  toilet  ptnuh  uitd  drug 
^forimenU  of  de^mrtmrHt  Horen  fduce  in  the  Trihunr  more  of 
odmrHtiug  iodgeh  thun  thejf  ploee  in  all  Uher  (  hicayo 
*oe$ftiliert  eomhined. 

sttention  an<l  conliElence  of  inc»re  women. 

Bteauie  it  delivers  a  pnaiiict  wliieh  offers  women 
of  what  they  'want  in  a  news|)aper,  the 
Tribune,  every  day  of  the  week,  tlelivers  the  larg- 
•■•l  oonttant  audienee  iif  women  which  can  be 
'**fb*d  in  the  ChicaKo  market  thru  any  ine«liiim. 

Weekdays,  women’s  attachment  for  the 
Tribune  weg^hs  heavily  in  rolling  up  a  total  <-ircu- 
Wlion  wbk-h  in  .\pril  averagetl  in  exE-esa  of  9.S2,0(KI 
let  paid.  This  was  from  445.0tW  to  OVO.tMJO  more 


thun  delivE-nsI  h,v  other  Chicago  dail,v  iiews|>apers 
— and  more  than  any  two  other  Chicago  «laily 
newspapers  combineEl. 

On  Siinda.vs.  Tribune  total  circidatioii  sluring 
the  same  month  averagesl  intire  than  net 

paid — <»r  fnun  ;t)i5.(HK»  fE>  WKt.tKlO  more  than  de- 
liverEsI  by  other  Chicago  Sumla.v  newspapers. 

Helailers  .selling  to  women  make  plain  that  the 
Tribune  is  the  Chicago  new.spa|>er  from  which 
women  are  accusloimsi  to  bu,v  in  greater  volume 
thun  from  an.v  other  me<iium  here. 

H.v  placing  in  the  'rribuiie  more  of  their  total 
E'Xtienditures  for  advertising  of  women-up|>ea  I 
nierr-hatidisc  than  the,v  pla<e  in  any  three  other 


TrlkuM  Papor  A  Paper  t  Paper  C  Paper  0 

4(.2|(  17.H  14.H  11.7)1  7.3)1 

On  YtrrkiU.VR.  (.'birngu  rrtsih-rs  in  IP4.S  pUml  in  thr 
Triliuiir  iiiorr  of  thrir  rx|iro<litur<-s  lor  atlvrrtisiiiK 
wuiiMru.HptjrMi  mrrcluOMliY*'  than  tbr.v  |>bic<si  in  any 
firo  other  Cbirago  daib'  newspapers  rtimhinrd.  On 
Suialays,  tbe.v  pbttssl  in  tbe  Tribune  more  Ibau  lirite 
a.s  murb  a>  tbe.v  |>laee<l  in  all  other  Chicago  Sunday 
newspapers  rumbtaed.  Dail.v  and  Sunda.v  rombiaed, 
tbe.v  placeil  more  in  the  Tritajiie  than  tbe.v  plaE'tsl  in 
any  tlsree  other  ('hii-ago  isewspapers  ruaibiard. 


Chi<-ago  newspapers  combined,  these  retailers 
affirm  ilcs-isively  that  it  |>a,vs  to  adverti.se  in  the 
Chicago  newspu|M‘r  nuire  |>eople  rear!  anti  want. 


To  nfll  bfarierg,  corteU  and  brasaierrg,  department  eioeee  piaee  in 
the  Tribune  more  of  their  promotion  budgete  than  thep  piaee  in 
unp  two  other  Chicago  newepapere  combined.  The  newepuper 
which  ie  to  e£fectite  in  teiling  there  iteme  to  women  it  the  one 
for  pou  to  put  at  the  top  of  pour  Hat  fur  oilrertiaing  anp  womans 
brtught  merrhandiae, 

tXtilmixe 

TMI  WORLD'S  ORtATlST  NIWtPAPIR 


'r  PAYS  TO  ADVERTISE  IN  THE  CHICAGO  NEVYSPAPER  MORE  PEOPLE  READ  AND  WANT 


In  view 

of  the  great  de¬ 
mand  for  comic  panels, 
we  have  commissioned 
a  number  of  the  country’s 
greatest  artists,  many  of 
whom  have  heretofore 
appeared  only  in  national 
magazines,  to  give  us 
first  choice  on  their  work, 
k  Daily  in  black  and  white,  J 
weekly  in  full 


THE  GOOD  EARTH 


Canton  is  an  important  part  of  America's 
Ruhr.  The  area's  natural  resources  literally  take 
guns,  tanks,  planes  out  of  the  earth  into  battle. 

And,  too,  these  rolling  hills  of  Ohio  are  famous 
for  their  rich  deposits  of  CLAY  and  SHALE.  The 
aerial  view  above  shows  one  of  the  five  plants 
of  the  Belden  Brick  Company  in  the  Canton  area. 
For  the  past  49  years,  Belden  has  expanded — 
pioneering  new  textures,  new  colors,  new  physical 
properties  in  brick  and  facing  tile  for  industrial, 
commercial,  municipal  and  home  construction. 


Belden  Brick — with  no  conversion  problem — the 
finest  of  raw  materials  and  an  established  repu¬ 
tation  is  an  example  of  Canton  industry. 

• 

Canton,  Ohio  is  "home"  for  many  world 
famous  manufacturers.  Timken,  Republic  Steel, 
Hercules  Motors,  Hoover  Sweeper,  Westinghouse 
Ordnance,  Diebold,  Union  Metal,  Republic  Stamp¬ 
ing  are  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  smaller,  but 
equally  important  industries.  That's  the  reason 
for  Canton's  strength  —  DIVERSIFICATION  of 
industry  in  war  or  peace. 

This  population  market  of  340,000  right  in  the 
middle  of  everything,  is  the  place  to  tell  your 
story.  The  Canton  Repository  is  the  single  news¬ 
paper  influencing  a  payroll  of  over  101  million 
dollars  annually  ...  76%  of  circulation  is  home 
delivery  in  Stark  County. 


ion  ^ 


BUY  TODAY’S  AND  TOMORROW’S  MARKET 

The  Canton  Repository  with  a  record  of  1 29  years 
of  constructive  community  service  will  take  yoiur 
messages  to  ALL  the  families  in  Canton  for  an 
8%  SAVING  per  thousand  over  pre-war  days. 


BRUSH-MOORE 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY 

STORY,  BROOKS  W  FINLEY 
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MOUS  DIVERSIFIED  INDUSTRIES  STABILIZE  CAMTOM,  OHIO  PAYROLLS 
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EFFECTIVE  JUNE  1,  1944 


Roche,  Williams  &  Cunnyngham,  Inc. 

Advertising 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  PHILADELPHIA 

announces  a  change  of  name  to 

Roche,  Williams  &  Cleary,  Inc. 

and  the  removal  of  its  Chicago  offices  to  the 

Field  Building 
135  South  LaSalle  Street 
Twenty-second  floor 
Telephone  Randolph  9760 
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Xfe  Know  There’s  A  N^ewsprint  Shortage 

But  labor  Relations  Are  Important  News 


Workers — business  men — members  of  the  armed 
forces — practically  everyone  among  your  readers  is 
interested  in  the  subject  of  labor  relations.  It  is  a 
matter  that  affects  the  war  effort,  touches  on  the 
problems  of  post-war,  and  reaches  into  the  daily 
life  of  the  members  of  your  community. 

Newsprint  shortage  or  no,  this  is  a  problem  which 
newspapers  must  not  neglect.  At  least  that  is  the 
opinion  of  'Hre  Washington  Post,  which  for  a  year 
and  a  half  has  been  publishing  a  weekly  column  by 
Leo  Wolman  on  labor  problems.  Last  Sunday’s 
column  is  reproduced  below;  read  it  and  you  will 
see  why  more,  than  one  hundred  of  America’s  lead¬ 
ers  have  written  The  Post  praising  Mr.  Wolman  as 

Foremen  Explanation: 

NLRB  Still  Reluctant 
To  Lose  Jurisdiction 

I  By  LEO  WOLMAN 

An  agency,  like  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  once  It  has 
Uitmed  Jurisdiction  Is  most  reluctant  to  surrender  It.  This  Is  the 
■ml  of  the  board’s  successive  rulings  on  the  rights  of  foremen  under 
lit  Wagner  Act. 

In  Its  numerous  dealings  with  foremen,  the  board  has  passed  on  a 
■riety  of  Issues.  There  was  the  question  whether  a  supervisor  dis- 
tlBlnatlng  against  a  union  employe  was  Involving  the  employer  In  an 
■lair  labor  practice.  There  was  the  question  whether  an  independent 
■lOD  of  supervisors  occupied  a  position  different  under  the  law  from 
I  onion  of  supervisors  affiliated  with  a  union  of  production  employes, 
ht  above  all  there  was  the  Immensely  practical  question  whether 
■perrlaors  were  employes  under  the  Wagner  Act  and  as  such  were  en- 
IlMto  the  rights,  privileges  and  Immunities  granted  to  workingmen 
tythat  statute. 

Mipect  to  this  last  question,  by  all  odds  the  most  important 
of  late  relations  In  this  country,  the  board  has  been  at  logger* 

Ite  with  itaalf .  Nowhere  can  this  be  more  clearly  seen  than  In  the 
Mlioora  o|iteilons. 

!*No  Tenable  Basis  for  Denial  of  Privileges 

to  the  case  of  the  Union  Collieries  Coal  Co.  and  an  Independent 
toon  mine  officials,  decided  June  IS,  1942,  the  board  held  that  su- 
iWeors  were  "employes.”  Mr.  Gerard  D.  Reilly,  dissenting,  said;  "At 
tohiTltatlon  of  the  board  a  representative  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
at  the  oral  argument.  He  pointed  out  that  the  employes  who 
to  the  subject  of  this  petition  were  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the 
•winwit  discussed  at  the  last  Appalachian  conference  of  operators 
N  nlners  because  .  .  .  they  were  management  representatives.  He 
that  If  the  board  should  decide  that  the  supervisory  employes 
^constitute  a  unit  appropriate  for  collective  bargaining,  the  Mine 
^ers  union  would  seek  to  represent  such  persons  ...” 

to  a  supplemental  decision  in  the  same  case,  September  18,  1942,  Mr. 

■%.  dissenting,  said:  "The  (producers’)  Association  offered  to  prove 
tot  the  assistant  mine  foremen  have  power  to  contract  with  miners  on 


an  authority  who  writes  clearly,  competently,  and 
objectively  on  problems  usually  discussed  with 
more  heat  than  light. 

Mr.  Wolman  is  well  qualified  by  training  and 
experience  to  analyze  and  discuss  labor  questions. 

He  served  for  11  years  as  research  director  for 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America,  has 
been  for  12  years  professor  of  economics  at  Colum¬ 
bia,  was  chairman  of  NRA’s  Labor  Advisory  Board 
and  Iqter  of  the  Automobile  Labor  Board. 

His  once-a-week  column  is  a  feature  well  worth 
adding  to  your  newspaper.  Write  The  Washington 
Post  for  rates. 

behalf  of  management.  To  permit  these  foremen  to  renounce  single* 
minded  allegiance  to  management,  to  ally  themselves  In  the  same  union 
with  the  production  employes  and  at  the  same  time  expect  them  to  re-  ’ 
tain  their  places  at  the  conference  table  in  the  capacity  ot  management 
spokesmen  will  create  a  form  of  conflict  of  Interest  which  the  entire 
history  of  Anglo-American  Jurisprudence  condemns. 

"If  supervisory  personnel  are  deemed  employes  within  the  act,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  tenable  basis  upon  which  to  deny  them  the  fall 
privileges  of  union  activity  which  section  7  guarantees  to  all  employes.” 

In  the  Maryland  Drydock  case,  decided  May  11,  1943,  the  Union 
Collieries’  decision  was  reversed,  or  seemed  to  be.  A  change  In  the 
board’s  membership  produced  a  majority  decision  which  said:  "We  are 
now  persuaded  that  the  benefits  which  supervisory  employee  might 
achieve  through  being  certified  as  collective  bargaining  units  would  be 
outweighed  not  only  by  the  dangers  inherent  In  the  commingling  of 
management  and  employes  functions,  but  also  In  Its  possible  restrictive 
effect  upon  the  organizational  freedom  of  rank  and  file  employes. 

“The  very  nature  of  a  foreman’s  duties  makes  him  an  Instrumentality 
of  management  In  dealing  with  labor.” 

Cite  Differences  of  Cases  to  Justify  Decisions 

Having  thus  through  many  stages  gone  to  great  lengths  to  clarify  the 
status  of  foremen,  the  board  in  the  Boss  Maniifacturing  Co.  and  Repub¬ 
lic  Steel  Corp.  cases,  decided  May  8,  1944,  proceeded  to  close  the  circle 
by  traveling  back  to  where  It  was  in  June,  1942. 

The  majority  opinion  in  this  last  case  argues  that  "We  do  not  depart 
from  our  decisions  in  the  Maryland  Drydock  and  the  related  cases  which 
followed  It  .  .  .  but  the  patent  differences  between  the  Maryland  Dry- 
dock  problem  and  that  presented  by  the  Instant  cases  are  self-evident. 
Here  we  are  not  dealing  with  the  period  of  a  certification,  running 
into  the  future,  but  with  alleged  unfair  labor  practices  occurring  at  a 
fixed  point  of  time  In  the  past,  the  correction  of  which  will  require 
merely  the  restoration  of  the  status  quo.  We  are  not  called  upon  to 
predict  the  future  course  of  the  labor  organization  involved,  here  the 
Foremen’s  Association  of  America,  but  only  to  appraise  Its  status  at  a 
past  period  and  the  employer’s  conduct  with  respect  to  It  at  a  point  of 
time  which  will  be  spread  before  us  In  the  record  of  the  proceedings.” 

This  muddy  language  means  that  the  barriers  In  the  way  of  union¬ 
izing  foremen,  which  It  was  assumed  the  Maryland  Drydock  rtiUng 
erected,  have  now  been  removed.  ’The  subtle  distinctions  which  the 
board  has  In  mind  will  have  little  effect  on  the  acts  of  foremen.  They 
have  been  notified  that.  In  carrying  on  organizing  activities,  they  are 
working  under  the  immunities  of  the  Wagner  Act.  ’They  know  what 
that  means.  It  should  not  be  long  before  they  begin  to  Impress  their 
organized  strength  upon  the  employers. 
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FOUNDED  IN  ISM 


ISSUED  EVEBY  SATUIDAY 


thumbnail  description  of  “T.  J.,” 
as  the  press  already  is  address¬ 
ing  General  Davis.  Lyon  replied, 
“He  is  our  man.  He  is  the  best 
wangler  in  the  whole  damn 
Army,  and  that  takes  in  a  lot 
of  territory.  Davis  gets  for  his 
outfit  everything  possible,  em¬ 
ploying  any  means  Just  short  of 
inviting  a  court-martial.  He  gets 
things  done.  He  has  just  as 
much  enthusiasm  for  his  new 
job  as  for  his  former  post.” 

Davis  Popular  Abroad 
Davis  is  as  popular  with 
British  Empire  correspondents 
as  with  American.  Like  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  others  at  SHAEF,  he 
is  determined  that  the  Public 
Relations  OflBce’s  operation  must 
be  truly  a  United  Nations  one, 
wherein  all  correspondents  are 
given  similar  treatment,  all  na¬ 
tionalities  are  regarded  as  one. 
Davis,  like  anyone  working  with 
or  imder  Eise^ower,  catches  his 
spirit  to  make  the  combined 


Correspondent  Corps  Is  Set 
For  Invasion  Coverage 

Thorough  Plan  Drawn  by  Public  ^ 

Relations . . .  500  Reporters  Expected 


By  Virgil  Pinkley  * 

Vice-President  and  General  European  Manager,  United  Press 


(Written  Especially  for  Editos  &  Pus-  in  this  gigantic  effort.  Therefore 
Loaii.)  home  front  opinion  should  be 

LONDON,  May  24— Plans  to  han-  based  on  factual  and  objective 
die  the  gathering,  censorship  United  Nations  news  informa- 
and  transmission  of  up  to  500,000  tlon  rather  than  upon  Axis 
words  of  invasion  news  daily  by  newscasts  which  are  quickly 
400  accredited  correspondents  prepared  and  released, 
have  been  completed.  “We  have  a  grand  opportunity 

These  arrangements  have  been  to  knock  Goebbeis  and  his 
made  by  the  Public  Relations  whole  mischievous  propaganda 
Division  of  Supreme  Headquar-  for  six.  Surely  at  this  late  hour 
ters  of  the  Allied  Expeditionary  everyone  realizes  that  we  are 
Force,  in  conjunction  with  the  fighting  a  war  of  ideals — ideals 
Ministry  of  Information,  the  Of-  of  good  versus  evil.  This  means 
See  of  War  Information  and  the  that  our  news  coverage  must  be 
correspondents.  just  as  efficient  and  powerful  as 

Today’s  setup  to  cover  the  other  phases  of  invasion 

iwld’s  biggest  triphibious  oper-  operations. 

|Mn3.  those  against  Western  Heads  PRO 

by  land,  sea  and  air.  Brigadier  General  Thomas 
■Horporate  the  censorship  and  Jefferson  Davis,  of  South  Caro- 
PlBununications  experience  of  Hna,  has  been  selected  to  head 
yriy  five  years  gained  in  the  the  Public  Relations  Office  of 
fegrent  war.  The  planning  has  Supreme  Headquarters  of  the 
1^  carried  out  by  high-rank-  Allied  Expeditionary  Forces, 
■g  military  and  civilian  author!-  following  a  division  of  this  office 
iM.  who  are  experts  in  their  re-  from  that  of  Psychological  War- 
lactive  fields,  working  with  fare.  The  latter  is  directed  by 
radio  and  news  magazine  Brigadier  General  Robert  A. 
mwspondents  and  photogra-  McClure,  of  Washington,  D.  C.. 
Mrs  Like  all  other  phases  of  and  San  Francisco,  who  headed 
he  popularly-called  Second  the  combined  North  African  and 
root,  public  relations  officers’  Sicilian  Public  Relations  Office 
haning  has  been  accelerated  and  Psychological  Warfare  set- 
ming  the  past  six  months.  ups  and,  until  General  Davis 

[  Bsenhower's  Instructions  was  appointed  two  months  ago, 

“Arrange  everything  possible  departments  at 

to  enable  the  representatives  of  otlAJiii!. 
toe  free  press  and  radio  to  report  The  Public  Relations  Office 
toe  invasion  of  Western  Europe  is  divided  into  four  branches: 
•fiekly,  accurately,  fully,”  were  first,  the  headquarters  branch 
Ito  instructions  General  Elsen-  dealing  with  executive  and  ad- 
ibwer  issued  upon  assuming  su-  ministrative  affairs;  second,  the 
PRine  command.  public  relations  branch,  jointly 


command  reaUy  click. 

Bh  This  writer  once  asked  one  of 

Eisenhower's  staff  how  the  Su- 
preme  Commander  gets  English- 
men,  Canadians,  Americans. 
Sou^  Africans,  New  Zealanders 
Viroil  Pinklev  ^<1  Indians  all  to  work  as  one 

^  ^  team,  including  every  branch  of 

representative  of  Elmer  Davis,  militai^ service.  The  officer  re- 
The  Public  Relations  Division 
is  staffed  by  personnel  represent¬ 
ing  the  three  principal  groups 


“Ike  does  it  first  of  all  by 
personal  example.  Secondly,  he 
won’t  tolerate  anyone  who  fails 
to  play  hall  as  a  team  member 
all  sixty  minutes  of  each  game. 
Thirdly,  he  will  break  any  man 
who  attempts  to  shift  blame  or 
responsibility  on  another  outfit 
or  nationality.” 

Advance  plans  to  cover  the 
invasion  are  easily  the  best  any 
writer  has  ever  encountered  at 
any  time  during  the  last  15  years 
in  Europe.  Of  course  there  are 
bound  to  be  sns^s.  It  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  please 
every  correspondent,  especially 
with  the  variations  in  news 
tastes,  deadlines,  differences  in 
time,  not  to  mention  such  im- 
controllable  factors  as  an  assign¬ 
ment’s  not  working  out  as  well 
as  prospects  promised,  or  some 
breakdown  in  commimications 
through  enemy  action. 

Smooth  Machine 
But  everyone  connected  with 
the  the  coming  operations  knows 
x)n-  far  more  than  he  did  before  &ny 
i  to  previous  campaigns;  and  facili- 
t  of  ties  arranged  all  along  the  line 
ad-  are  definitely  superior.  These 
,  if  have  been  effected  by  months  of 
•,  I  hard,  careful  planning  and  by 
or  much  work  by  quiet-spoken,  im- 
publicized  officers  and  civilians 
wer  whose  sole  satisfaction  probably 
was  will  be  seeing  the  Public  Rela- 
also  tions  Office  machine  work 
it-  smoothly. 

and  The  correspondents  t  h  e  m  - 
ap-  selves,  through  various  organiza- 
glo-  tions,  especially  the  American 
ela-  Correspondents’  Association, 
have  contributed  many  sugges- 
r  a  (Continued  on  page  54) 


Gripsholm  Arrival  in 
June  Poses  Problem 

Need  for  More  Censors  Seen,  to  Speed 
Up  Interviews  with  Repatriates 
By  John  Moaon  Potter.  Boston  Globe 


WHEN  the  Swedish  motorship 

“Gripsholm”  ties  up  at  pier  in 
New  York  Harbor  next  month, 
completing  her 
seooDd  exehange 
of  sick  or 
wounded  priuon* 
en  of  war  with 
the  Axis,  un¬ 
doubtedly  there 
will  be  a  throng 
o  t  newspaxier, 
indicate  and 
radio  reporters. 
and  news  and 
movie  camera¬ 
men  at  hand  to 

u  Potter 

If  the  liner 

carries  a  large  number  of  repat¬ 
riated  servicemen,  as  she  appar¬ 
ently  will,  the  problem  of  get¬ 
ting  and  clearing  of  news  stories 
and  pictures  will  be  a  major  one, 
even  with  the  utmost  coopera¬ 
tion  of  Army  public  relations 
oflScers. 

H  the  news  coverage  is  to  be 
quick,  then  a  different  syston 
undoubtedly  will  be  used  than 
the  one  put  in  practice  when  the 
“Gripsholm”  brouidtt  back  35 
wounded  ex-prisoners  of  war  in 
March.  Then  the  Army  gave 
.spot  clearance  to  stories  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  HaUoran  General 
Hospital  on  Staten  Island,  ^ere 
the  men  were  taken  after  being 
brought  in  ambulances  from  the 
ship,  but  even  this  involved  in 
some  cases  10  hours’  time. 

Col.  Edward  Allen,  formerly 
of  the  Boston  Herald  staff,  was 
in  charge  of  handling  the  inter¬ 
views  with  the  returned  men, 
and  he,  along  with  Col.  Wilson 
and  other  PR  officers  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Service  Command  did  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  expedite  and 
fhcilitate  the  work  of  the  news¬ 
men. 

But  even  with  the  cordial  and 
intelligent  cooperation  of  the 
Army  officers,  the  system  us^ 
then  will  not  be  as  effective  or 
satisfactory,  unless  it  is  ex¬ 
panded  somewhat. 

When  the  “Gripsholm”  tied  up 
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at  Jersey  City  in  March,  the  35 
men  were  taken  to  HaUoran  hos¬ 
pital. 

After  the  men  had  rested  24 
hours  and  the  HaUoran  doctors 
had  had  time  to  check  on  their 
condition,  the  Army  decided 
that  all  were  fit  enough  to  be 
interviewed,  and  to  take  part  in 
a  ceremony  during  which  medals 
were  presented. 

Just  before  the  ceremony  the 
soldiers  were  brought  into  the 
assembly  haU,  where  a  crowd 
of  reporters '  and  photographers 
from  newspapers,  syndicates, 
radio  and  motion  pictures  were 
waiting.  Tile  reporters  gathered 
about,  and  were  permitted  to 
direct  questions  at  specified  sol¬ 
diers,  through  an  Army  officer, 
in  most  instances  Col.  Alien. 

TTie  officer  would  either  re¬ 
peat  the  question  as  given  to  the 
soldier,  rephrase  it,  or  reject  it. 
In  some  cases  the  answers  of 
the  soldiers  were  rejected  for 
reasons  of  sectu’ity  or  War  De¬ 
partment  policy. 

This  mass  interview  did  not 
work  out  too  well  simply  be¬ 
cause  there  were  too  many  re¬ 
porters,  some  of  whom  could  not 
hear  the  questions  or  the  an¬ 
swers.  Endless  interruptions  and 
duplications  were  the  result. 

Col.  AUen  and  Col.  Wilson 
quickly  recognized  that  while 
the  mass  interview  did  afford 
the  syndicates  and  to  a  less  ex¬ 
tent  the  reporters  meeting  eve¬ 
ning  deadlines  a  certain  amount 
of  coverage,  the  out-of-town  re¬ 
porters,  who  formed  a  good  por¬ 
tion  of  the  news  group,  were  not 
getting  the  more  detailed  stories 
desired  by  the  papers. 

The  mass  interview  was  cut 
short  when  it  came  time  for  the 
ceremony  when  the  soldiers  re¬ 
ceived  their  medals,  while  movie 
cameramen  ground  away.  At 
this  time  the  newspaper  and 
syndicate  photographers  also  got 
their  pictures. 

New  Setup 

After  the  ceremony  was  over, 
the  two  officers  called  the  re¬ 
porters  together  and  explained 
a  different  arrangement  designed 
to  give  them  the  opportunity  of 
individual  interviews.  Each  re¬ 
porter  gave  Col.  Wilson  a  list  of 
men  he  was  interested  in,  signed 
with  the  reporter’s  name  and  the 
name  of  his  paper. 

CoL  Wilson  then  had  each  of 
the  desired  soldiers  brought  into 
a  nearby  room  where  the  re¬ 
porter  could  conduct  his  inter¬ 
view.  In  the  case  of  two  or  more 
reporters  wishing  to  talk  to  the 
same  soldier,  they  did  so  to¬ 
gether. 

At  each  interview  Col.  Allen, 
representing  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  sat  in.  The  questions  were 
directed  to  him  and  again  he 


HOMEWARD  BOUND 

Larry  Allen.  Aseocioted  Preee  war 
correspondent,  who  survived  the 
sinkings  oi  two  British  warsb4>s. 
reads  a  copy  of  Stars  and  Stripes 
aboard  the  exchange  liner  Grips¬ 
holm,  as  it  arrives  at  Algiers. 
Allen  was  exchanged  after  20 
months  in  Italian  and  German 
prison  camps  (E  &  P.  May  22, 
p.  7).  On  the  left  in  the  radio¬ 
photo  horn  Algiers  is  AP  corre¬ 
spondent  Joe  Dynon.  who  was  on 
the  Gripsholm's  first  exchange 
voyage  after  being  interned  in 
Japan. 


passed  them  along  or  rephrased 
them  or  rejected  them. 

Since  Col.  Allen  was  the  only 
officer  there  authorized  to  give 
spot  clearance  to  the  interviews 
and  stories  before  they  were 
written,  it  required  him  to  work 
steadily  for  several  hours.  At 
the  same  time,  with  only  one,  or 
at  best,  two  or  three  reporters 
working  at  one  time,  the  job 
stretched  out,  both  for  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  the  reporters. 

By  the  time  the  last  reporter 
had  his  story,  he  had  spent  eight 
hours  at  HaUoran,  and  still  had 
to  get  back  to  New  York  and 
file. 

Nearly  every  reporter  and 
photographer,  in  leaving,  ex¬ 
pressed  his  appreciation  to  Col. 
Allen  and  Col.  Wilson  for  the 
efficient  manner  in  which  they 
had  handled  the  situation  and 
made  adjustments  to  it. 

This  system  worked  well  for 
35  returned  prisoners,  but  obvi¬ 
ously,  if  the  “Gripsholm”  brings 
back  several  hundred,  efficient 
and  speedy  clearance  will  re¬ 
quire  not  one  but  many  Army 
officers  authorized  to  censor  and 
approve  unwritten  stories  as 
they  are  obtained. 

Opinion  Not  Permitted 

At  the  HaUoran  interviews, 
questions  regarding  soldiers' 
opinions  on  enemy  morale,  the 
effect  of  Allied  bombings  and 
other  matters  not  within  their 
immediate  experiences  were  not 
permitted.  The  stories  obtained 
were  factual  accounts  of  land  or 
sky  battles,  but  reporters  at¬ 
tempting  to  get  the  reaction  of 
Axis  troops  to  our  land  and  sky 
offensives  were  disappointed. 

The  stories  gather^  were  in 
most  cases  good,  for  every  man 
had  in  his  personal  experience 
been  wounded  and  captured,  and 
had  received  treatment  while  in 
an  enemy  hospital  or  prison 
camp. 

The  Army  did  not  release  a 


list  of  men  being  brought  big 
before  the  “Gripsholm”  Uadil 
but  it  did  notify  the  next  ofS 
of  those  being  brought  ba^  h 
in  most  cases  the  reporters  Im 
one  or  more  names  to  go  br 
The  men  brought  back  this  tbk 
were  exchanged  at  Barcelona  fa 
the  middle  of  May,  and  so  will 
not  be  men  who  had  taken  pw 
in  the  new  land  offensive  in 
Italy. 

However,  some  may  be  flym 
shot  down  during  the  piv 
invasion  air  offensive  over  wag 
ern  Europe,  but  unless  the  Vu 
D^jMurtment  changes  its  poBq. 
they  will  not  be  able  ta  (g 
much  about  conditions  in  Baropt 
They  should,  however,  haw 
some  good  stories  about  batOa 
over  Germany. 

Coverage  oi  Civilians 

A  small  group  of  chriliani  a- 
titled  to  repatriation  under  the 
Geneva  Red  Cross  conventicii 
are  involved  as  well  as  soldkn 
the  State  and  War  Departmenti 
have  announced,  and  if  the  Nn; 
follows  its  policy  in  effect  dii* 
ing  the  previous  arrivals  of  % 
“Gripsholm,”  these  can  be  ait 
at  the  pier  unless  the  number  ii 
larger  than  has  been  intinakd. 
Re^rters  will  be  able  to  ckit 
up  the  civilian  stories,  probehlji 
before  the  Army  is  ready  to  per 
mit  its  repatriates  to  be  inta- 
viewed. 

The  State  Department  and  the 
Army  have  a  tendency  to  aft 
pedal  atrocity  stories  or  acoN^ 
of  hardships  while  in  enemy  on- 
tody,  and  probably  there  bi 
no  change  in  that  policy,  becna 
the  War  Department  appaienllr 
feels  that  such  stories  would 
only  infuriate  the  enemy  ud 
make  the  lot  of  our  captond 
soldiers  and  sailors  worse. 

■ 

Files  for  Station  WINX 

Washington,  May  22— IW 
Washington  Post  will  pay  |8i>- 
000  for  control  of  Station  WIKI 
according  to  an  application  fikd 
with  the  Federal  Commuakr 
tions  Commission.  The  Poitii 
the  second  Washington  newipr 
per  to  enter  the  broadcast  flsid. 
The  Washington  Star  opentn 
Station  WMAL. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEB 
CALENDAR 

June  5-7 — ^Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Assodr 
tion,  32nd  annual  spring  meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Commodore,  New 
York. 

June  6-8 — Public  Utilitiei 
Advertising  Association, 
Palmer  House,  Chicago. 

June  6-8 — National  Federr 
tion  of  Sales  Executives, 
Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  CJil- 
cago,  ninth  annual  meetinf 
and  second  wartime  confer 
ence. 

June  8-10  —  Mississippi 
Press  Association,  WalthaD 
Hotel,  Jackson,  Miss.,  annuel 
convention. 

June  9-10— Texas  Newflw* 
per  Publishers  AssociatkA 
Adolphus  Hotel,  Dallas,  Tes. 

June  9-11— National  Head* 
liners’  Club,  Atlantic  City 
Press  Club,  Atlantic  CW, 
N.  J.,  11th  annual  meeting  sod 
award  dinner. 
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Blackout  of  Free  Press  In 
Many  Parts  of  South  America 


Vargas  Regime  in  Brazil  Has  Long 
Exceeded  Argentine  Controls 
By  Roland  Hall  Sharp 


Mr.  Sharp  1>  staff  correspon- 
dant  oa  Latin  Amsricon  affairs 
foe  iht  Christian  Scisne*  Moni¬ 
tor.  )ust  back  from  a  six  months 
dip  coTsrin9  28,500  miles  on 
IIm  South  American  continent, 
noatif  in  the  deep  interior. 

In  aeven  tripe  since  1938.  he 
ha  troreled  llOJOO  miles 
Ikioughout  Latin  America. 

• 

la  PRENSA’S  valiant  and  skill- 
M  fixht  in  Buenos  Aires 
aplnst  Ae  assaults  of  Argentine 
Army  politicians  with  fascist  in¬ 
tent,  is  only  the  most  dramatic 
and  recent  incident  in  an  at- 
teoopted  blackout  of  the  free 
press  in  many  parts  of  South 
Amhca. 

So  far,  La  Prensa  has  sau*- 
vired.  The  Directors,  Ezequiel 
Pn  and  Dr.  Gainza  Paz,  have 
had  to  comply  in  part  with  gov- 
Msmental  demands,  or  cease 
publication. 

The  term  “fascist”  is  freely 
applied  in  the  United  States 
press  to  what  the  Argentine 
eelonels  are  trying  to  do  to 
newspapers.  Seldom  does  any¬ 
one  mention  that  the  Vargas  re¬ 
pine  in  Brazil  long  ago  ex- 
caeded  anything  yet  done  by 
Buenos  Aires  toward  fascist  con- 
trob  over  the  press. 

Freedom  Lost  in  Brazil 
One  of  the  latest  attempts  of 
the  Argentine  press  and  prop- 
apnda  boys  is  to  soften  up  the 
opposition  along  lines  familiar 
in  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  and  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Luxurious  quar¬ 
ters  for  the  press,  replete  with 
annehairs  and  all  “facilities”  for 
their  work,  are  being  installed 
where  a  watchful  eye  can  be 
kept  on  them.  Foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  resident  in  Buenos 
Aires,  and  reporters  of  La 
PKnsa,  La  Na^&n,  and  other 
independent  dailies,  have  not 
shown  any  interest  in  the  soft 
enshions. 

The  press  in  Brazil  lost  its 
freedom  so  entirely,  and  so  long 
afo,  that  these  Buenos  Aires 
tricks  must  appear  belated  and 
unateurish  to  the  experts  of 
DIP,  the  Brazilian  Department 
of  Press  and  Propaganda. 

DIP,  currently  managed  by 
suave,  man-about-town  Amilcar 
Dutra,  amounts  to  a  prostitution 
^  the  press.  It  is  all  that  any 
iaacut  dictator  ask.  Any 

working  reporter  of  the  free 
Pr«8s  would  boil  inwardly  when 
in  its  precincts. 

DIP’S  velvet  curtains  and  lav- 
w  motion  pictusre  studios,  its 
ontteries  of  desks  manned  by 
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newsmen  who  have  had  to  sell 
their  freedom  and  stifle  their 
consciences  in  order  to  eat,  its 
astute  directors  who  are  affably 
ready  to  give  you  anything  ex¬ 
cept  plain  facts  on  what  they 
don’t  want  you  to  know,  its  at¬ 
mosphere  of  saccharine  hypoc¬ 
risy,  its  occupancy  of  the  build¬ 
ing  formerly  used  by  the  abol¬ 
ished  Chamber  of  Deputies,  its 
branches  set  up  in  each  state  of 
Brazil,  its  almost  effortless  mon¬ 
opoly  of  what  should  be  a 
flghting  heritage  of  freemen — 
these  are  seldom  if  ever  de¬ 
scribed  in  spade’s-a-spade  lan¬ 
guage  to  the  outside  world. 

One  reason  is  that  any  writer 
who  reports  these  undeniable 
facts,  or  any  other  facts  sup¬ 
pressed  by  the  Vargas  machine, 
becomes  to  the  paid  propagand¬ 
ists  an  “enemy  of  Brazil”  As 
though  so  great  a  nation  of  such 
naturally  democratic  people 
could  ever  view  someone  who 
told  the  truth  in  any  other  light 
than  that  of  a  friend! 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to 
go  into  the  large  qwstion  of 
what  the  Vargas  regime  means 
in  Brazil.  There  are  many  pros 
and  cons. 

Since  Brazil  has  become  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations, 
it  is  popular  to  gloss  over  in¬ 
ternal  aspects  of  the  Vargas  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  avoid  criti¬ 
cism.  This  is  typical  of  the  un¬ 
healthy  attitude  that  may  result 
from  a  diplomacy  based  on  the 
assumption  that  to  win  a  world¬ 
wide  war  for  human  freedom, 
you  have  to  become  a  back- 
slapper  of  dictators.  Expedi¬ 
ency  has  its  place  in  diplomacy, 
but  it  also  has  its  limits. 

Distortion  of  News 

For  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  be  kept  in  ignorance 
of  important  developments  in¬ 
side  Brazil  is  patently  the  worst 
thing  that  could  happen  for  the 
future  of  inter-American  secur¬ 
ity.  Yet  the  Brazilian  press  set¬ 
up  today  is  easily  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  screen  in  the  Americas 
for  showing  only  what  govern¬ 
mental  propagandists  want  to  be 
known  abroad.  If  any  in  the 
world  is  more  effective,  it  would 
be  hard  to  And,  for  the  Vargas 
r^ime — being  Brazilian  —  com¬ 
bines  disarming  friendliness 
with  a  distortion  of  news  that 
is  Vargian  rather  than  Brazilian. 

A  working  correspondent  who 
travels,  within  a  few  weeks, 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  other 
Brazilian  cities  to  Buenos  Aires, 
sees  how  smooth  is  Vargas,  and 
how  clumsy  are  his  Argentinian 
imitators.  Foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  resident  in  Rio  tend  to  like 
the  Brazilian  fieople  so  much — 
as  anyone  could  easily  do — that 
they  become  mentally  condi- 
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Rolond  HoU  Sharp  (rioht).  alaff 
coireapondant  on  Latin  American 
Affairs  ior  the  Chriafion  Science 
Monitor,  interviewing  S  e  n  h  e  r 
Morcoe  Ccotneiro  de  Mendonea. 
noted  Rio  de  lanekto  sportsman 
fmd  owner  of  Usiiw  Quecos.  Ir. 
Ltdo.,  largeet  metalhirgicol  indus¬ 
try  in  South  America. 

tinned  for  an  uncritical  attitude. 

Dr.  Vargas  is  so  persuasive 
that  many  accept  his  own  esti¬ 
mate  of  himself  as  the  combined 
Washington,  Lincoln,  and  Frank¬ 
lin  Roosevelt  of  Brazil.  His  con¬ 
ception  of  the  press  certainly  is 
not  Lincolnian.  For  more  than 
a  decade  he  has  been  imposing 
on  Brazil  an  effusive,  laudatory, 
rubber  stamp  of  a  press  that  is 
not  permitt^  to  breathe  any 
criticism  of  his  person  or 
policies. 

At  times,  DIP  allows  criti¬ 
cism  of  subordinate  ofHeials,  or 
of  Vargas  policies  that  are  not 
considered  vital.  On  the  main 
core  of  Vargas  propaganda — 
that  “liberal  democracy”  failed 
in  Brazil  for  40  years  and  that 
he  has  been  saving  the  country 
from  the  consequences  since 
1930— no  significant  concessions 
are  made. 

The  bulk  of  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  in  Rio  go  along  with 
the  prevailing  current  to  such 
an  extent  that  few  hints  of  so¬ 
cially  important  news  which  is 
contrary  to  the  Vargas  prop¬ 
aganda  line,  ever  reaches  print 
in  the  United  States  or  any¬ 
where  else. 

The  salient  point,  in  assessing 
censorship  techniques,  is  that 
Vargas  lulls  even  the  non- 
Brazilian  press  into  such  qui¬ 
escence  that  few  attempts  are 
made  to  evade  the  censors. 

I  know  of  one  prominent  but 
hush-hush  case  in  which  a 
United  States  correspondent 
went  out  of  Brazil  to  send  a 
story  on  the  shooting  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  Sao  Paulo  last  fall, 
but  his  editors  in  the  United 
States  never  printed  the  story. 
Maybe  they  never  received  it. 

Tlie  story  of  that  shooting, 
which  climaxed  a  series  of  po¬ 
litical  upheavals  in  the  two 
large  states  of  Minas  Geraes 
and  SSo  Paulo,  did  not  reach  the 


United  States  public  imtil  PM 
broke  it  briefly  under  a  provo¬ 
cative  headline;  “Vargas,  Our 
PaL”  TTiat  was  oa  April  19. 
I  had  the  story  in  fuller  detail, 
but  Brazilian  secret  police 
camped  on  my  trail  and  fol¬ 
lowed  me  to  the  border.  TTie 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pub¬ 
lished  my  account  on  May  16 
when  we  launched  our  major 
series  on  “Uncensored  South 
America.” 

In  contrast  with  the  voluntary 
self-suppression  of  the  free  press 
which  is  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception  among  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  in  Rio.  you  find  the 
men  in  Buenos  Aires  using  every 
available  device  to  get  their 
stories  out.  This  does  not  mean 
that  political  conditions  are 
worse  in  Argentina  than  in 
Brazil.  They  may  be,  but  the 
difference  in  attitudes  of  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  is  due  to  the 
cleverness  of  Vargas,  and  the 
whole  friendly  atmosphere  of 
Brazil,  as  compared  in  Argen¬ 
tina  with  the  awkward  and  ir¬ 
ritating  tactics  of  barracks  room 
censors  and  diplomats. 

In  both  Brazil  and  Argentina, 
the  government’s  aim  is  to  domi¬ 
nate  the  press.  Vargas  has  done 
it,  long  ago,  and  stUl  gets  away 
with  it  Argentina's  colonels 
are  stumbling  clumsily  toward 
the  same  goal,  but  are  still  far 
behind  Getulio. 

Brosilian  Press  Association 

Apart  from  DIP,  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  manifestation  of  the 
press  in  Brazil  is  the  Brazilian 
Press  Association,  or  ABI.  Its 
spark  -  plug,  diminutive,  grey¬ 
haired,  voluble  Herbert  Moses, 
has  succeeded  in  erecting  a 
modernistic  and  impressive  hMKl- 
quarters  in  Rio.  It  is  one  of  the 
more  interesting  skyscrapers  of 
moderate  height,  and  serves  as 
a  center  of  exhibits  and  com¬ 
munity  activities.  On  the  sur¬ 
face,  it  appears  to  represent  a 
cemtented  press  under  the  most 
benevolent  cd  all  governments. 
It  could  not  give  any  other  im¬ 
pression,  and  survive. 

The  individual  papers  remain 
nominally  independent,  except 
for  those  that  have  been  taken 
over  outright.  Every  editor 
knows  exactly  where  he  stands. 
Some  of  them  writhe  under  their 
enforced  servitude.  A  few  will 
speak  up  (^nly  and  bjtterly 
when  they  feel  it  is  safe  to  talk. 
Those  who  cannot  stand  it  seek 
other  pursuits. 

When  a  paper  refuses  to  yield 
its  principles,  it  is  confiscated 
and  turn^  into  a  government 
mouthpiece.  The  Estado  de  S&o 
Paulo  once  flomished.  It  was 
the  La  Prensa  of  Brazil.  At 
last  the  Estado  went  down  after 
nearly  10  years  of  Vargas  snip¬ 
ing  that  ended  with  an  envel(g>- 
ing  action.  Gone  is  Estado’s 
proud  independence,  its  intellec¬ 
tual  integrity,  its  honored  place 
in  the  press  of  the  world.  Now 
it  is  a  travesty  of  a  newspaper, 
as  are  aU  the  others  in  Brazil. 

You  could  hardly  meet  a  more 
miserable  lot  of  newsmen  than 
those  of  the  betrayed  Brazilian 
press. 

If  the  present  military  dicta¬ 
torship  in  Argentina  is  allowed 
to  go  through  with  its  plans,  it 
will  do  the  same  thing.  Already 
(Continued  on  page  59) 
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Post-War  Progress 
Of  Press  Foreseen 

Nassau  Review-Star  Survey  Indicates 
Prestige,  Editorial  Financial  Health 
By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


NEWSPAPERS  will  emerge 

from  the  war  with  greater 
prestige,  a  healthy  editorial  at¬ 
titude  and  good  financial  condi¬ 
tion  in  the  opinions  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  cross-section  of  pub¬ 
lishers,  editors,  deans  of  journal¬ 
ism  schools  and  managers  of 
newspaper  associations  queried 
by  the  Nassau  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Re¬ 
view-Star. 

To  check  the  workability  of 
the  Review-Star’s  plans  for  post¬ 
war  development  based  on  local 
conditions.  Publisher  James  E. 
Stiles,  former  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  and  Arthur  L.  Hodges, 
editor  and  past  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  had  15  ques¬ 
tions  mailed  to  100  journalistic 
leaders  and  this  week  published 
the  results  and  are  mailing  the 
booklet,  "The  Newspaper  after 
“V”  Day,”  to  4,500  news  and 
advertising  executives. 

Greater  Prestige  Seen 

Increased  good  will  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  the  public  because 
of  the  press’s  wartime  services, 
is  foreseen  by  more  than  90%  of 
those  who  answered  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  provided  newspapers 
meet  the  challenge  of  peace¬ 
time  problems. 

’’’The  fact  that  we  are  having 
to  trim  our  stories  and  to  write 
more  concisely,”  Virginius  Dab¬ 
ney,  editor,  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch,  stated,  for  in¬ 
instance,  "may  well  prove  to  be 
a  gain.  .  .  .  Increase  prestige 
for  the  press  after  the  war  must 
depend  in  some  measure,  how¬ 
ever,  upon  its  fearless  analysis 
of  the  issues  which  now  present 
themselves,  and  some  of  which 
may  be  even  more  acute  when 
peace  returns.  ’The  press  must 
be  ever  vigilant  not  to  represent 
class  interests,  but  to  speak  for 
the  people  as  a  whole.” 

To  question  two,  “Do  you 
think  newspapers  in  general  will 
come  out  of  the  war  financially 
weaker  or  stronger?”  the  ma¬ 
jority  answered  that  although 
some  weaker  newspapers  will 
not  survive,  those  with  sound 
management  and  alert  direction 
will  come  out  stronger  financial¬ 
ly  than  they  went  in.  Taxes, 
however,  and  the  inability  of 
papers  to  build  up  reserves 
worry  some,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  replacement  of  equipment, 
normal  expansion  and  higher 
costs  will  occur  simultaneously. 

Said  Sevellon  Brown,  publish¬ 
er,  Providence  Journal:  “I  pre¬ 
sume  newspapers  will  come  out 
of  the  war  financially  as  weak 
or  as  strong  as  our  general  na¬ 
tional  economy.  It  is  a  pet  the¬ 
ory  of  mine  t^t  the  newspaper, 
by  and  large,  no  matter  what 
the  advertising  sales  effort  or 
immediate  market  conditions, 
receives  a  surprisingly  fixed  per- 

• 


centage  of  American  business 
prosperity.  That  is,  as  to  news¬ 
paper  advertising  revenue. 

“Beyond  this,  of  course,  news¬ 
papers  have  a  special  advan¬ 
tage  in  being  able  to  shift  over 
to  circulation  income  to  safe¬ 
guard  them  against  the  ups  and 
downs  of  business  activity.  .  ,  , 
An  established  daily  newspaper 
publication  is  an  exception^ly 
fine  form  of  investment  if  only 
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the  owners  understand  how  vul¬ 
nerable  that  investment  is  to  edi¬ 
torial  mis  judgment  and  mishan¬ 
dling.” 

Barring  decreased  rates  from 
new  competition  or  metropoli¬ 
tan  competition  in  a  smaller 
community  or  possible  results 
of  a  depression,  newspapers  will 
probably  maintain  their  in¬ 
creased  circulation  rates,  the  sur¬ 
vey  shows,  but  whether  news¬ 
papers  will  increase,  decrease  or 
remain  constant  in  circulation 
following  the  war  seems  less  cer¬ 
tain,  as  publishers  do  not  know 
how  war-shifted  populations  will 
react  in  peacetime.  Aside  from 
local  problems,  however,  the 
consensus  is  circulation  will  rise. 

Expect  Advertising  Boom 

Question  five  has  two  parts: 
“What  ratio  of  increased  adver¬ 
tising  volume  do  you  expect  in 
the  years  following  the  war?  Do 
you  think  the  peak  will  be 
reached  in  second,  third  or  sub¬ 
sequent  year?” 

In  optimistic  vein  estimates 
range  from  10  to  75%  increase 
over  the  volume  of  advertising 
newspapers  are  carrying  at  pres¬ 
ent,  because  reconverted  indus¬ 
try  will  seek  markets,  and  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  who  replied  be¬ 
lieve  the  peak  of  advertising 
volume  will  come  in  the  second 
or  third  year  after  the  closing 
of  the  European  phase  of  the 
war.  Many  forecast  at  least  a 
10-year  period  of  prosperity. 

‘“There  will  be  two  peaks,” 
prophesied  Stuart  M.  Chambers, 
advertising  manager,  St.  Louie 
Post-Dispatch,  “one  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing  reconversion  of  industrial 
plants,  the  second  and  higher 
peak  will  come  some  three  or 
four  years  later.” 

Bemuse  of  confidence  in  them¬ 
selves  and  in  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  the  journalistic  leaders  ques¬ 
tioned  did  not  feel  very  afraid 


of  government  encroachment  up¬ 
on  freedom  of  the  press,  despite 
the  general  feeling  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  administration  is  hostile  and 
needs  watching. 

“Not  exactly  fearful,”  was  the 
reply  of  Erwin  D.  Canham,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  “but  conscious  of  the 
need  for  constant  vigilance.” 

“Do  you  foresee  any  marked 
change  in  news  and  editorial 
policies  and  the  feature  content 
of  newspapers  in  the  post-war 
period?”  was  question  seven.  It 
elicited  a  general  faith  in  better, 
more  careful  editorials,  more 
foreign  news,  more  pictures, 
perhaps  more  aviation  and  sci¬ 
ence  news,  more  interpretative 
writing,  shorter  stories,  and  a 
higher  cultural  and  ethical  plane. 

Chain  ownership  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  in  the  opinion  of  the  men 
queried,  will  decrease,  but  not 
vanish,  and  will  never  be  a  men¬ 
ace  to  a  strong  independent 
daily. 

Among  the  mechanical  changes 
foreseen  in  the  survey,  increased 
use  of  color  was  most  general, 
but  a  few  foresaw  more  offset 
newspapers. 

The  effects  of  electronics,  ra¬ 
dio,  television,  etc.,  on  the  ap¬ 
pearance  and  characteristics  of 
newspapers,  question  10,  are  not 
very  clear  to  the  contributors  to 
the  siuwey,  but  most  feel  that 
newspaper  changes  will  not  be 
revolutionary.  The  answers, 
however,  tended  to  the  opinion 
that  newspapers  should  make 
use  of  these  developments  to 
improve  service  or  to  use  as  ad¬ 
ditional  media. 

Labor  Problems  Conaidered 

Questions  11  and  12  dealt  with 
the  future  activities  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  and  mechanical  la¬ 
bor  groups  and  produced  some 
disagreement,  but  the  general 
view  was  that  the  Guild  was 
permanent,  but  would  become 
less  obnoxious,  that  mechanical 
labor  relations  would  continue 
much  as  before  and  be  relative¬ 
ly  friendly. 

Declared  Gene  A.  Howe,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe- 
News: 

“Newspaper  publishers  have 
always  managed  their  mechani¬ 
cal  labor  relations  very  well  and 
will  continue  to  do  so.  They 
should  pay  higher  wages  to  their 
editorial  employes  as  a  matter 
of  decency  and  justice.  They 
should  not  justify  or  encourage 
unionization  of  the  editorial  and 
business  departments  by  starva¬ 
tion  wages.” 

An  overwhelming  majority  of 
those  who  replied  to  question 
13  expect  a  larger  ratio  of  wom¬ 
en  in  the  post-war  period,  not 
as  large  a  ratio  as  at  present,  but 
larger  than  before  the  war. 

As  a  whole  the  industry  is  de¬ 
termined  to  restore  service  men 
to  their  jobs,  but  a  few  are  wor¬ 
ried  how  to  do  it  and  many 
hope  the  men  will  be  released  by 
installments  for  easier  absorp¬ 
tion. 

Question  15  asked:  “Will  you 
state  any  views  you  have  on 
the  role  and  status  of  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  post-war  economy 
which  have  not  been  covered  in 
previous  questions?” 

Many  affirmed  their  belief  in 
the  future  of  the  American  press 


and  hoped  it  would  live  up  to  1% 
potential  leadership,  and  the 
vey  noted  an  impressiwt  of  | 
“resurgence  of  faith  in  editorhl 
vigor  and  leadership,  a  groi^ 
desire  on  the  part  of  newspapm 
to  do  a  better  job  in  a  sphot 
of  activity  that  has  been  geo- 
erally  somewhat  neglected  and 
overshadowed  in  the  last  tm 
decades” — the  editorial  page. 

Star-Times 
Hits  War  Dept 
"Whitewash" 

St.  Louis,  May  22 — ’The  S(s^ 
Times,  in  a  bitter  front  page  edi¬ 
torial,  recently  criticized  tte  Wit 
Department  for  the  latter’s  re 
report  issued  May  16  stat^ 
that  there  was  no  gross  negli¬ 
gence  which  allowed  waste  and 
inefficiency  at  the  Wekko 
Spring,  Mo.,  ordnance  plant  u 
charged  in  affidavits  printed  in 
a  recent  Star-Times  story. 

Also  criticized  in  the  editorial 
entitled  “Whitewash,  G.I.  S^le," 
was  the  St.  Louis  Post-DUpetA, 
whose  first  story  on  the  wddoo 
Spring  situation  was  the  War 
Department’s  story  of  yestodajr 
that  no  fraud  had  been  fooni 
Floya  War  Department 

The  Star-Times’  front-page 
editorial  read.  In  part: 

’‘One  of  the  most  amazingly  in¬ 
competent  documents  ever  to 
come  from  any  section  of  die 
U.  S.  Government  Is  that  of  the 
War  Department  in  its  effort  to 
offset  18  affidavits  printed  in  the 
St.  Louis  Star-Times  chargini 
flagrant  waste  and  ineflSclenqr 
at  the  Weldon  Spring  ordnance 
works. 

“For  the  second  time  within 
barely  a  year  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  when  confronted  with 
charges  which  should  have  gal¬ 
vanized  it  into  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation,  has  submitted  i 
whitewash. 

“When  this  newspaper,  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago,  exposed 
the  fact  that  there  was  faulb 
inspection  at  the  St.  Louis  Snaall 
Arms  Ammunition  Plant,  the 
ordnance  division  of  the  War 
Department  moved  in  and  de¬ 
nied  all  of  the  allegations.  Sub¬ 
sequently  inspectors  at  that 
plant  were  indicted  and  at  th^ 
trial  admitted  that  thousand! 
upon  thousands  of  shells  were 
passed  without  proper  i rupee 
tion.  (’The  court  dismisaw 
charges  against  the  inspecton.) 

“At  that  time  the  St.  Looii 
Post-Dispatch  and  the  Globe- 
Democrat  joined  the  forcea  of 
suppression.” 

‘The  War  Department’s  rep<« 
which  will  be  submitted  to  to 
’Truman  Committee  for 
consideration,  considered  in^ 
vidually  every  charge  in  the  alB- 
davits  of  former  employes,  deW’ 
ing  some,  admitting  others.  The 
complaint  that  underbrush  not 
near  the  mail  buildings  wai 
cleared  by  workers  was  er 
plained  as  a  precautio.iary 
ure.  Regarding  those  who  mwe 
the  affidavits,  the  report  said: 
“It  was  inevitable  that  un¬ 
informed  and  prejudiced  et^ 
ployes  could  find  incidents  from 
which  unfavorable  comparisons 
could  be  made.” 
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%  S.  Sherman  Fights 
For  “Square  Deal” 


"Federalist"  Is  Bible  of  Courant  Chief, 
Editing  Coimtry's  Oldest  Newspaper 
By  Philip  Schuyler 


whether  he  is  fighting  local 
crime  conditions,  as  he  is  to* 
diy,  or  entering  the  larger  fields 
of  national  and  global  politics, 
u  be  will  surely  be  tomorrow, 
Maurice  S.  Sherman,  editor-in- 
diief,  president,  and  publisher 
oftbeHart/ord  (Conn.)  Courant, 
coofistently  seeks  “a  square  deal 
for  all.” 

Ibe  foregoing  quoted  words 
appeared  in  an  e^torial  from 
the  independent,  trenchant,  and 
if  need  be  fearless,  typewriter 
of  "New  England’s  William  Al- 
itn  White.”  Published  May  16, 
tbe  headline  was  “What  Ails 
the  Police?”  Below  it  was  what 
night  be  described  as  a  “schol¬ 
arly  expose”  of  laxity  in  the 
H^ord  police  department.  It 
coBbbiued  a  series  of  editorials 
on  crime  in  Hartford  begun  May 
3.  when  FBI  statistics  placed 
Sherman’s  home  town  in  a  pretty 
poor  position  in  the  national 
picture  of  police  activity  and 
Iiw  enforcement. 

Presents  Facts 
Last  year  there  were  105  cases 
d  aggravated  assault  in  Hart* 
foni.  123  robberies  and  1,342  bur¬ 
glaries. 

So,  the  oldest  newspaper  of 
continuous  publication  in  the  U. 
S.,  the  Courant,  founded  Oct. 
3,  1764,  was  getting  into  ac¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Sherman,  its  1944  edi¬ 
tor,  had  carefully  aligned  his 
facts  and  was  presenting  them 
in  orderly  and  forceful  manner 
to  his  public  of  some  50,000  read- 
en  daily  and  87,000  Simdays.  By 
May  16,  with  that  quoted  line 
about  “a  square  deal  for  all.  in¬ 
cluding  the  taxpayers  of  Hart¬ 
ford,”  there  had  already  been 
four  editorials  in  this  particular 
campaign  for  better  policing  and 
there  will  be  as  many  more  as 
are  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
editorial  purpose. 

That  the  Courant  will  eventu¬ 
ally  win  what  i'  wants  may  be 
impted  as  a  tc<  gone  conclu¬ 
sion.  According  to  a  recent  sur¬ 
vey  by  the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  the  Courant’s 
^torial  page  ranked  among  the 
highest  of  the  nation’s  newspa¬ 
pers  in  percentage  of  readers. 

Sherman,  for  the  past  18  years 
oditor-in-chief ,  retained  that 
title  when  directors  of  the  closed 
corporation  that  owns  this  daily, 
•avgely  the  newspaper’s  own 
eeoployes,  elected  him  president 
*nd  publisher  on  April  25,  fol- 
^ng  the  death  on  April  15  of 
^ry  H.  Conland  who  had  held 
the  last  two  positions  since  Sep¬ 
tember,  1926. 

No  one  owns  a  majority  or 
controlling  interest  in  the  Coxur- 
Wt,  one  is  told.  ’The  30,000  or 
more  shares  outstanding  are  held 
jn  relatively  small  blocks.  Con- 
mod  at  his  death  owned  about 


8,000  shares,  and  left  two  sons 
on  the  staff  of  the  paper,  which 
is  for  sale — but  only,  as  Sher¬ 
man  said,  for  4  cents  daily,  or 
24  cents  a  week. 

“My  interest  lies  chiefly  in  the 
editorial  side  of  the  paper  and 
that’s  where  I  hope  to  stay,” 
Sherman  explained.  “I’m  keep- 


M.  S.  Sharman 


ing  my  office  right  here  near  the 
news  room.” 

It  was  in  that  office,  from  the 
walls  of  which  portraits  of  for¬ 
mer  bearded  Courant  editors — 
Gen.  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  of  Civil 
War  fame,  Charles  W,  Warner, 
Stephen  A.  Hubbard,  Charles 
Hopkins  Clark — frown  down  on 
the  present  clean-shaven  vigor¬ 
ous  Yankee  American  incumbent 
and  his  visitors,  that  Sherman 
expoimded  his  philosophy  of  the 
“Square  Deal  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
torial  Page”  the  other  day. 

Heritage  and  Tradition 

“From  the  days  of  Thomas 
Green,  who  established  the  Cou¬ 
rant,  this  newspaper  has  proceed¬ 
ed  on  the  basis  that  successful 
newspapers  are  made  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  rooms  and  no  where  else,” 
Sherman  began.  “Strange  as  it 
may  seem  we  are  not  primarily 
interested  in  making  money.  We 
have  a  heritage  and  tradition  to 
live  up  to  that  are  more  im¬ 
portant  to  us  than  operating 
merely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
cash  register.  And  in  pursuing 
that  pwlicy  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  Courant  has  al¬ 
ways  been  in  the  black,  although 
we  have  had  some  pretty  close 
squeaks. 

“We  have  one  primary  editor¬ 
ial  policy,  namely:  if  a  propo¬ 
sition  of  any  sort  in  respect  to 
legislation  does  not  conform  to 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  basic 
Constitution  of  this  country  as 
expounded  by  the  ‘Federalist 
Papers’  we  are  opposed  to  it. 


regardless  of  whether  it  is  be¬ 
ing  advanced  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Republican  or  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party. 

“We  think  that  in  taking  this 
stand  we  are  expressing  the  true 
philosophy  of  the  state  of  Con¬ 
necticut.  Our  state,  you  know, 
is  called  ‘’The  Old  Constitution 
State.’  No  other  state  has  a 
higher  regard  for  states’  rights 
than  is  held  right  here.  Con¬ 
necticut  never  signed  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  believing  these  free¬ 
doms  were  inherent  in  each  state. 
It  was  one  of  the  two  states  that 
refused  to  ratify  the  18th 
Amendment.  As  for  the  New 
Deal,  any  regard  the  Courant 
ever  had  for  it  vanished  long 
ago. 

“What  we  want  is  a  square 
deal  for  all,  rather  than  a  new 
deal  for  some. 

Definite  Stand  Always 

“’The  Courant  has  always 
taken  and  always  will  take  a 
definite  position  on  its  editorial 
page  either  for  or  against  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  moment,  with  the 
usual  acceptance  of  those  cases 
where  the  right  or  wrong  cannot 
be  determined  2md  a  simple  ex¬ 
position  seems  to  us  to  be  best.” 

On  the  bookshelf  in  his  of¬ 
fice  closest  to  the  editor’s  hand 
are  the  “Federalist  Essays  on  the 
Constitution.”  ’The  pages  bear 
evidence  of  much  reading.  Many 
passages  are  underlined.  Mar¬ 
ginal  notes  are  numerous.  It  is 
the  “bible”  of  this  “newspaper 
bible”  of  Connecticut. 

“I  believe  the  Federalist 
should  be  compulsory  reading 
in  every  school  and  college  in  the 
land,”  Sherman  continued.  ‘"The 
principles  it  expresses  are  im¬ 
mutable,  just  as  up-to-date  today 
as  they  ever  were. 

“Once  we  recognize  the  fact 
that  this  country  is  not  a  pure 
democracy  but  rather  a  repre¬ 
sentative  democracy  based  upon 
the  constitutional  principle  of 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  mi¬ 
nority,  we  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  settling  these  questions 
of  bigotry  and  intolerance  which 
plague  us  so  much  today.  It  is 
only  when  the  majority  attempts 
to  ride  roughshod  over  the  mi¬ 
nority  that  the  rights  of  peace¬ 
ful  assembly,  free  speech,  and 
the  right  to  worship  God  as  one 
chooses  can  be  seriously  threat¬ 
ened.  Protection  of  the  rights 
of  the  minority  form  the  key¬ 
stone  of  the  arch  of  our  form  of 
government.” 

Sherman  had  become  emphatic 
as  he  spoke  these  last  words, 
and  he  paused  to  interpolate  as 
a  sort  of  apology: 

“I  guess  its  just  born  in  my 
bones.  My  ancestors  helped  to 
throw  the  tea  overboard  in  Bos¬ 
ton  harbor. 

For  Orderly  Chcuigo 

“But  don’t  get  the  idea  that 
such  a  stand  means  I  am  against 
progress  or  changes  in  our  form 
of  government,  provided  the 
changes  are  made  in  a  lawful 
and  orderly  manner.  Nor  do  I 
believe  that  this  country  should 
remain  static.  Nevertheless,  I 
believe  that  our  constitution  em¬ 
bodies  principles  that  are  just  as 
true  today  as  ever  they  were, 
principles  applicable  both  in 
times  of  war  and  times  of  peace.” 

In  line  with  this  conception 


of  a  “square  deal  editorial  page,” 
the  Coxirant  violently  objected 
to  the  New  Deal’s  handling  of 
the  recent  Montgomery  Ward  af¬ 
fair.  Ab.  Sherman,  confidenti¬ 
ally,  believes  that  this  incident 
cost  Mr.  Roosevelt  quite  a  block 
of  votes  out  in  the  midwest  farm 
belt  where  the  mail  order  cata¬ 
logue  rather  than  the  Good  Book, 
the  Federalist  Papers,  or  the 
Courant  is  the  real  family  Bible. 

Briefly,  the  Courant  contended 
that  Montgomery  Ward  was  a 
mercantile  establishment  not  en¬ 
gaged  in  war  production,  that 
the  management  had  not  denied 
employes  ^e  right  of  joining  a 
union  of  their  own  choosing, 
that  the  union  in  turn  could  not 
coerce  workers  into  joining  its 
membership,  and  that,  finally, 
the  Federal  (Glovernment  has  no 
right  to  enforce  maintenance  of 
union  membership. 

“Our  editorial  stand  here  in 
Hartford  brought  many  letters 
of  commendation  to  our  ‘People’s 
Forum’  from  all  over  the  state,” 
Sherman  said. 

•  “The  People’s  Forum,”  which 
is  the  heading  the  Courant  puts 
over  letters  to  the  editor  is  an 
important  feature  of  the  square 
deal  editorial  philosophy,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sherman. 

Welcomes  Disagreement 

“We  encourage  our  readers  to 
disagree  with  us,”  Sherman  ex¬ 
plained.  “We  let  them  say  any¬ 
thing  they  please  in  the  ‘Peo¬ 
ple’s  Forum,’  provided  they  do 
not  commit  a  libel  and  so  long 
as  they  conform  to  the  reason¬ 
able  requirements  of  good  taste. 
All  sorts  of  subjects  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  forxim,  but  we 
bar  religious  controversies,  be¬ 
cause  they  get  nowhere,  and 
also  we  draw  the  line  against  let¬ 
ters  calculated  to  engender  race 
hatreds.  When  readers  disagree 
with  us  we  are  most  likely  to 
give  their  views  favored  posi¬ 
tion. 

“We  consider  the  Forum  one 
of  our  most  valuable  assets.  Its 
success,  we  think,  stems  from  an 
extremely  simple  formula,  that 
of  trying  to  give  each  letter  the 
kind  of  heading  the  writer 
would  most  like  to  see  on  it. 
You  know  its  the  tendency  of 
some  newspapers  to  write  sar¬ 
castic  heads  over  letters  that 
disagree  with  the  paper’s  edi¬ 
torial  stand.  We  never  do  this 
because  we  believe  it  would 
make  our  readers  consider  us 
unfair.” 

During  prohibition  when  the 
Courant  vigorously  opposed  the 
18th  amendment  on  constitu¬ 
tional  grounds,  an  ardent  pro¬ 
hibitionist  wrote  to  the  Forum: 

“I  can  just  see  the  editor  of 
the  Courant  reeling  down  State 
Street  every  morning  in  a  drunk¬ 
en  condition.” 

Sober,  righteous  Sherman,  a 
gentleman  with  a  keen  sense  of 
humor,  promptly  gave  the  letter 
preferred  position.  ’The  em¬ 
barrassed  prohibitionist  met  the 
editor  at  a  luncheon  a  few  days 
later  and  apologized  profusely. 

Not  a  Joiaor 

Sherman  observes  certain  strict 
proprieties  as  a  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor.  He  has  made  it  a  life-long 
rxile,  and  admits  he  may  be 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Raymond  Rubicam 
Retires  from  Agency 

Soys  Institutional  Ads  Will  Decrease* 
Stresses  Importance  of  Good  Public  Relations 
By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


ASSERTING  that  he  expects  a 

very  high  mortality  rate  in  in¬ 
stitutional  advertising  after  the 
war,  Raymond  Rubicam,  who 
announce  his  resignation  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Young 
ti  Rubicam  this  week,  told  Eoi- 
TOH  ti  Publisher  that  he  believes, 
however,  the  “use  of  the  public 
as  a  jury  in  issues  affecting  the 
public  interest  may  increase.” 

Institutional  advertising,  he 
explained,  has  been  one  of  the 
wartime  substitutes,  widely  used 
because  advertisers  bad  few 
goods  to  sell,  and  when  mer¬ 
chandise  is  again  available  he 
feels  it  will  be  largely  replaced 
by  product  copy. 

Public  RelotioDS  Ada 

He  makes  a  distinction,  there¬ 
fore,  between  Institutional  and 
public  relations  advertising.  De¬ 
fining  public  relations  advertis¬ 
ing  as  that  which  concerns  itself 
with  specific  issues  between 
management  and  the  public, 
management  and  labor,  or  labor 
and  the  public,  he  stated  that  it 
is  only  incidentally  a  product  of 
the  war  and  that  good  public  re¬ 
lations  advertising  has  evolved 
from  many  developments  in 
business. 

“All  advertising  is,  in  a  sense, 
public  relations  advertising,” 
Mr.  Rubicam  continued,  point¬ 
ing  out,  however,  that  it  may  be 
good  and  bad.  He  believes  that 
to  be  good  it  must  “begin  with 
deeds  not  words”  and  therefore 
should  start  with  policies  and 
actions. 

“Public  relations  awareness 
and  public  relations  sense  and 
public  relations  concern  should 
exist  in  every  important  com¬ 
pany  today  and  should  exist  at 
the  top,”  he  told  the  American 
Man^ement  Association  when  it 
met  in  New  York  several  months 
ago. 

He  was  critical  of  those  per¬ 
sons,  who  generalizing,  declare 
that  advertising  has  reiu^ed  its 
adulthood,  and  said  that  he  “cer¬ 
tainly  hopes  it  will  never  cease 
to  have  growing  pains.” 

This  executive,  whose  varie- 
gat^  career,  termed  by  some  a 
typical  Horatio  Alger  story, 
brought  him  to  head  one  of  the 
^o  largest  advertising  agencies 
in  the  country,  pointed  out  from 
many  years  experience  in  the 
field  tluit  advertising,  being  an 
intrinsic  part  of  the  general 
economy,  “will  grow  as  the  econ¬ 
omy  grows.” 

“One  cannot  make  wild  prog- 
noatioations  about  ttie  future  of 
advertising,  for  it  evolves  slow¬ 
ly,”  he  said,  “and  Uiose  few 
things,  such  as  television,  which 
are  revolutionary  are  obvious  to 
eversrone." 

When  in  1928  he  and  John  Orr 
Young  established  Young  fc 
Rubicam,  he  decided  to  give 


more  credit  to  the  creative  art^t 
and  put  more  emphasis  on  skill 
and  less  on  bulk. 

“The  trouble  with  advertis¬ 
ing,”  he  said  then,  “is  that  it 
reads  too  much  like  advertising.” 
With  that  in  mind,  his  agency 


has  striven  to  produce  advertis¬ 
ing  which  says  more  about  the 
reader  and  less  about  the  com¬ 
pany  and  the  product. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that 
Young  &  Rubicam  should  lead  in 
the  development  of  reader  re¬ 
search,  for  which  Dr.  George  H. 
Gallup  was  engaged  in  1932. 

Advertising  Improved 

Today  Mr.  Rubicam  says,  “The 
general  level  of  advertising  has 
improved  in  the  last  ten  years  in 
skill  and  effectiveness  with  the 
reader  due  to  research.” 

He  continued  saying  that, 
though  his  firm  and  others  are 
attempting  to  discover  new 
measures  of  values,  “In  my  opin¬ 
ion  there  is  nothing  on  the  hori¬ 
zon  as  yet  which  promises  to  be 
as  revolutionary  as  the  Gallup 
Poll  was  when  It  was  started.” 

Nevertheless,  he  firmly  be¬ 
lieves  that  advertising  must  con¬ 
tinue  its  search,  for  “there  are 
still  dark  comers  which  have 
not  been  reached;  for  example, 
there  is  no  accurate  way  of  de¬ 
termining  the  selling  value  of  an 
advertisement  or  a  campaign  un¬ 
til  the  actual  sales  returns  are  in. 

Discussing  advertising  re¬ 
search  further,  Mr.  Rubicam 
drew  a  comparison  between  it 
and  chemical  research  and  indi¬ 
cated  that  while  in  the  latter, 
given  the  same  factors  under  the 
same  conditions  one  can  produce 
the  same  results  repeatedly,  the 
results  in  advertising  are  never 
constant. 

“When  the  same  research  is 
used  many  times,  it  is  never  as 
effective  as  when  it  was  used  the 
first  time,”  he  eisserted,  averring 
that  you  have  to  be  ever  on  the 
move  in  order  to  succeed. 

'niough  research  already  has 
developed  the  effectiveness  of 
advertising,  Mr.  Rubicam  feels 
that  the  greatest  fault  in  the  me¬ 
dium  still  is  “that  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  the  people  who  pre¬ 
pare  advertising  don’t  know  or 
understand  the  people  they  are 
trying  to  reach.” 


“Through  the  application  of 
more  research  they  must  learn 
what  the  people  think  about  and 
want  to  know  about,  what  they 
like  and  don’t  like,  for  In  order 
to  sell,  advertising  must  first  at¬ 
tract  and  interest  the  reader  and 
then  concessions  must  be  made 
to  popular  demand,”  he  declared. 

With  a  touch  of  sarcasm.  Im¬ 
plying  an  unattainable  goal,  and 
a  smile,  Mr.  Rubicam  character¬ 
ized  the  ideal  advertisement  as 
one  “which  gives  complete  in¬ 
formation,  absolutely  unques¬ 
tionable  in  authority,  and  is  so 
well  written  and  conceived  as  to 
gain  100%  readership.” 

Employe  Responsibility 

When  Mr.  Rubicam  announced 
his  impending  resignation,  he 
said,  “Because  I  have  always  fur¬ 
thered  the  broad  distribution  of 
ownership  and  responsibility 
among  members  of  the  agency 
staff,  and  because  we  have  been 
notably  successful  In  developing 
leadership  from  within,  I  am 
confident  that  Young  &  Rubicam 
will  go  forward  with  greater 
success  than  ever.” 

One  of  the  most  important 
things  in  a  successful  advertising 
man,  he  believes,  is  sympathy 
with  average  people,  but  since  a 
large  agency  needs  personnel  of 
all  tjrpes,  he  could  not  generalize 
on  ^e  type  of  training  needed. 

Nevertheless,  based  on  the 
policy  of  his  firm,  he  did  make 
one  suggestion.  In  order  that 
account  executives  can  give 
their  undivided  attention  to  the 
needs  of  clients.  Young  &  Rubi¬ 
cam  does  not  burden  them  with 
getting  new  business.  Instead 
one  man  is  assigned  specifically 
to  that  job. 

However,  because  the  agency 
is  convinced  that  if  this  man 
were  not  in  contact  with  an  ac¬ 
count  he  would  lose  touch  with 
Young  &  Rubicam’s  operation, 
he  is  assigned  in  a  supervisory 
capacity  to  one  already  acquired 
account.  This,  the  firm  has  dis¬ 
covered.  makes  his  selling  of  his 
agency  far  more  effective. 

Education  Suggestion 

In  line  with  this  program.  Mr. 
Rubicam  suggested  that  teachers 
of  the  subject  would  be  better 
able  to  train  prospective  adver¬ 
tising  men  and  women  if  they 
would  keep  in  active  touch  with 
functioning  advertising  by  doing 
agency  or  other  advertising 
work  part  time. 

After  he  had  changed  his  orig¬ 
inal  ambition  to  become  a  lawyer 
to  that  of  writing,  he  did  a  va¬ 
riety  of  jobs,  from  bus  boy  to 
shipping  clerk  and  newspaper¬ 
man  to  automobile  salesman. 
Now  that  he  has  decided  to  re¬ 
tire  from  advertising,  though  for 
the  present  he  will  remain  a 
director  of  the  company  and  con¬ 
sultant  of  the  management,  he 
says: 

“Regarding  myself,  this  move 
is  in  accordance  with  a  plan  I 
have  had  all  my  life  to  devote 
some  of  the  good  years  of  my 
life  to  work  outside  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  business.  Remember 
that  I  started  as  a  writer,  and 
that  I  have  always  had  at  least 
as  much  interest  in  the  basic 
living  problems  of  our  times  as 
I  have  had  in  advertising  and 
selling.” 


Proposed  Bill 
Would  Bon 
Sponsored  News 

Wheeler-White  Droit 
Against  Press-Radio 
Ownership  Discriminotioa 
A  ban  of  commercial  sponioe 
ship  of  news  broadcasts  and 
news  analysis  is  among  the  tt 
visions  of  the  1934  Comminki- 
tlons  Act  proposed  jointly 
Sen.  Burton  K.  Wheeler  and 
Sen.  Wallace  H.  White,  Jr,  k 
the  United  States  Senate  late- 
state  Commerce  Commiiia 
May  23. 

The  proposed  bill,  which  «i 
be  discussed  as  to  controvarte 
features  next  Wednesday,  w«di 
place  radio  commentators  aid 
routine  newscasts  on  a  sustak- 
ing  basis,  but  would  not  aflea 
forums,  such  as  the  Town  Heat¬ 
ing  of  the  Air. 

Another  section  of  the  Ml 
would  prohibit  the  Federal  Coe 
munications  Commission  fan 
discriminating  among  appiicnk 
on  the  basis  of  business,  as  Saa 
Wheeler  noted  it  had  fw  man 
than  two  years  against  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Court  Process  Clorifisd 
Also  “The  method  of  granttoi 
licenses,  the  procedure  in  ad¬ 
versary  proceedings  and  tht 
whole  process  of  court  review 
has  been  spelled  out  mote  ex¬ 
actly,”  Sen.  Wheeler  dedaiai 
“We  also  have  provided  te 
cease  and  desist  orders  for  vio¬ 
lation  of  rules  and  regulattas 
so  that  a  licensee  is  not  in  jeop¬ 
ardy  of  losing  his  license.  Then- 
after  violation  of  a  cease  and  dr 
sist  order  would  be  grounds  to 
revocation,  but  only  under  cont 
procedure  on  appeal.” 

The  bill  proposes  reorgaaia- 
tion  of  the  conunission:  redac¬ 
tion  of  the  membership  troi 
seven  to  five,  rotation  of  chair 
man^ip,  two  divisions  each  un¬ 
der  its  own  chairman,  one  bur 
dling  public,  such  as  broadcik 
communications,  one  prink 
commtmications  by  common  ly 
tiers  designed  for  a  designate 
individual  or  group.  Other  pre¬ 
visions  specify  tenure  and  nor 
political  set-up. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  cre- 
sorship  provision  of  the  lasste 
act  to  forbid  the  FCC  to  regr 
late  the  business  of  broadcastei 
or  to  “censor,  alter  or  in  lai 
manner  affect  or  control  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  any  material  to  be 
broadcast  by  any  radio  siaM 
licensed  pursuant  to  this  act” « 
to  interfere  with  the  station’s  de¬ 
termining  for  itself  the  matte 
to  be  broadcast. 

■ 

To  Speed  Extras 

Washington,  May  25 — Kai^ 
favorable  action  by  the  Office  • 
Defense  Transportation  to  amend 
its  motor  delivery  rules  to  pjj 
mit  prompt  movement  ove'^^ 
road  of  “Invasion  Special  Bdr 
tions”  is  forecast  here.  The  pe¬ 
tition  for  amendment  was  mre 
by  Cranston  Williams  mi  bebtf 
of  ANPA.  Decision  rests  with 
Guy  Richardson,  assistant  direc¬ 
tor. 
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CARTOONS  OF  BROWDER'S  TRAPEZE  ACT,  LABOR  AND  UNDERGROUND 


END  OF  THE  TRAIL? 

Frank  Williams,  Detroit  Free  Press. 


HE  FLIES  THROUGH  THE  AIR  WITH 
THE  GREATEST  OF  EASE 

C.  D.  Batchelor,  New  York  Doily  News. 


LINE-UP  IN  EUROPE  FOR  D-DAY 

Robe  Goldberg,  New  York  Stttt. 


Complete  News  Called 
Vital  War  Weapon 


WITH  the  press  carrying  stories 
daily,  indicating  that  invasion 
of  Western  Europe  is  at  hand, 
increasingly  specific  plans  for 
coverage  are  being  made  by 
news  services  and  papers.  In 
t^tioQ,  the  military  has  urged 
cooperation  with  the  press  in 
handling  news  on  this  major 
story. 

Just  this  week  U.  S.  Army  field 
commanders  in  the  European 
Theater  of  Operations  received 
a  24-page  booklet  from  head¬ 
quarters  pointing  out  that  their 
fullest  cooperation  with  the  war 
correspondents  will  be  the  most 
elective  weapon  against  Axis 
propaganda  in  this  country. 

The  Coimter-Weapon 
“We  have  only  one  counter¬ 
weapon  to  Herr  Goebbels,  Dr. 
Jos^h  Goebbels,  German  Prop- 
afanida  Minister,”  the  booklet  as¬ 
serted.  "That  is  our  war  corre¬ 
spondent.  If  he  is  insured  a  con¬ 
stant,  speedy  and  complete  flow 
of  news  to  the  United  States,  to 
neutral  countries  and  to  our 
Allies,  our  newspapers  and  ra¬ 
dios  thus  will  be  able  to  use  our 
own  truthful  information  to 
Munteract  that  from  the  enemy.” 

It  continues,  pointing  out  that 
when  the  Axis  nations  do  a 
•*tter  job  of  handing  out  news 
^  does  our  own  system,  the 
editor  has  no  choice  but  “to  be- 
the  fact  that  our  side  is 
“111^  in  its  task”  and  then 
•lainst  his  own  will  use  the 
enemy’s  information.” 

“^^en  we  fail  to  furnish  our 
it  continues,  “we  are 
“•liog  as  d^nitely  as  if  we 
*ere  neglecting  a  vital  phase  of 
factual  combat  aspect  of  war- 


J.  L.  Maloney,  Chicago  Tribune 
managing  editor,  has  left  this 
country  for  a  brief  visit  to  the 
Tribune’s  London  bureau  to 
check  preparations  for  coverage 
of  the  impending  invasion. 

At  the  present  time,  the 
Tribune  has  five  men  assigned  to 
handle  invasion  coverage,  in¬ 
cluding  Larry  Rue,  head  of  the 


J.  L.  Moloney 

London  bureau,  assisted  by  Joe 
Cerutti,  along  with  war  corre¬ 
spondents  E.  R.  Noderer,  Jack 
Thompson  and  Robert  Cromie. 

Cromie  filed  a  dispatch  this 
week,  telling  how  two  Chicago 
flyers  “nursed”  a  crippled  Mar¬ 
auder  bomber  back  across  the 
English  Channel  to  safety  after 
a  direct  hit  by  German  flak  had 
ripped  off  the  rudder  and  part 
of  the  left  elevator  dviring  a 
bombing  run  over  a  French  air¬ 
drome. 

“I  can  tell  you  something  of 
their  skill  and  calmness — a  calm¬ 
ness  which  they  managed  to  in¬ 
fuse  into  the  balance  of  the 
crew  —  because  I  was  in  that 
plane,”  wrote  Cromie  in  giving 
an  eye-witness  accoimt  of  the 
episode. 

Stanley  Johnston.  Tribune 


correspondent  who  was  aboard 
the  ill-fated  aircraft  carrier 
Lexington  when  it  was  sunk  in 
the  Coral  Sea  battle,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  three-months’  tour 
of  Central  and  South  America. 

When  the  Anzio  front  flared 
into  action  this  week  United 
Pres  s’  Robert  Vermillion 
watched  from  an  observation 
post  as  American  infantry 
charged  forward  in  the  early 
morning  over  ‘"rhe  Bloody  Mile” 
toward  the  Germans. 

‘"rhe  hands  of  my  watch 
showed  exactly  6:30  a.m.,”  he 
wrote,  “when  officers  bobbed  up 
out  of  shallow  trenches  all  along 
the  front  and  beckoned  the  in¬ 
fantry  to  follow  them.  Soon 
streams  of  men  could  be  seen 
working  their  way  forward 
through  smoke  screens.  ’They 
bent  low,  seeking  cover  from  the 
terrific  German  mortar  and  ma¬ 
chine  gun  fire.  But  they  kept 
inching  forward. 

“Elnemy  machine  gun  fire  was 
so  incessant  that  I  was  forced 
to  retire  to  a  battalion  command 
post  to  avoid  being  pinned  down 
on  my  forward  observatim 
spot.” 

Several  Associated  Press  men 
arrived  at  new  assignments  this 
week,  among  them  Robert  C. 
Wilson,  formerly  of  the  New 
York  foreign  desk,  and  Daniel  J. 
Gross!,  New  York  Wide  World 
Photos,  both  going  to  London. 
In  addition,  George  EL  Bria  has 
transferred  from  the  New  York 
foreign  desk  to  North  Africa  and 
Italy. 

Lent  Wounded 

An  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice  correspondent,  George  Lait, 
now  on  the  Pacific  front,  was  the 
only  casualty  reported  this  week 
among  newsmen.  He  sustained 
a  minor  injury  while  covering 
the  Allied  lading  on  Wakde 
Island  off  the  coast  of  Dutch 
New  Guinea  when  a  bullet  from 
a  Jap  machine  gun  drove  a  piece 
of  metal  from  a  biimed-out  gaso¬ 


line  drum,  in  which  he  was  rest¬ 
ing,  into  his  hand.  Lait  was 
wounded  several  times  while 
covering  the  march  of  the 
British  Eighth  Army  from  El 
Alamein  to  ’Tunisia  and  shortly 
before  leaving  for  the  Southwest 
Pacific  was  awarded  the  Purple 
Heart. 

Honored  again  was  Richard 
’Tregaskis.  INS  correspondent 
now  in  Walta*  Reed  Hospital, 
Washington,  convalescing  from 
the  iqevere  head  wounds  he  re¬ 
ceive  at  Anzio.  The  author  of 
“Guadalcanal  Diary”  was  given 
this  week  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Letters  by  Hillsdale 
College,  Michigan,  his  wife’s 
alma  mater,  at  exercises  marking 
its  centennial  commencement. 

Despite  the  fact  that  he  is 
eager  to  return  to  EUircHDe  in  time 
to  cover  the  invasion,  doctors 
feel  that  Tregaskis  will  be  hos¬ 
pitalized  another  month  and  be¬ 
cause  of  his  condition  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  in  absentia.  It 
was  presented  “in  consideratkm 
of  Tregaskis’  outstaxiding  w(»’k 
as  a  reporter,  in  showing  the  true 
picture  of  war  to  the  American 
people.” 

Mrs.  Haorst  to  London 

INS  reporter  Pat  Robinson, 
who  serv^  with  General  Mae- 
Arthur  in  the  last  war,  and  has 
been  covering  his  headquarters 
in  this,  has  returned  home  to 
recuperate  from  an  operation 
which  was  performed  on  him  in 
a  New  Guinea  tent. 

Most  recent  addition  to  the 
group  of  women  war  correspond¬ 
ents  in  EurcHDe  is  Mrs.  Dorris  L. 
Hearst,  women’s  page  editor  of 
the  New  York  Journal- AmericoM, 
who  will  r^;>ort  for  the  Hearst 
newspaper  organization.  Her 
husband,  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  Jr.,  is  still  covering  me 
Anzio  beachhead. 

Gerold  Frank,  formerly  a  re¬ 
write  man  for  the  Joumal- 
American.  has  left  to  become  a 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Dorris  Haorst 


THE  ADVERTISBJG  SURVEY 

Commencement  Talk 
Suggests  Ad  Theme 

By  Mary  Elizabath  Lasher 


THE  HIGHLY  praised  insUtu- 

tional  advertising  has  made  its 
upward  strides  in  the  past  three 
years  first  because  the  lack  of 
merchandise  forced  advertisers 
to  abandon  much  hard*seUlng 
copy  and  second  because  current 
events  provided  a  wealth  of  ma* 
terlal  on  which  writers  and  il¬ 
lustrators  could  editorialize  or 
institutionalize. 

It  is  conceivable  then  that 
with  the  removal. of  these  two 
factors  this  admirable  type  of 
advertising  might  shrivel  to  a 
mockery  of  its  present  self. 

That  would  retrocession  of 
the  most  unfortunate  sort  There¬ 
fore,  though  product  copy  will 
naturally  and  rightly  come  again 
into  the  position  of  first  impor¬ 
tance,  b^use  we  are  hopeful 
that  institutional  will  retain  a 
measure  of  prominence,  we  plan 
from  time  to  time  to  pass  on 
ideas  for  peacetime  institutional 
themes. 

Use  oi  Pyss  Tims 

One  was  suggested  to  us  by  a 
xmiversity  commencement  ad¬ 
dress  we  heard  last  week-end. 
While  the  speaker.  Dr.  Dorothy 
Canfield  Fisher,  Vermont  novel¬ 
ist,  made  no  reference  to  adver¬ 
tising,  she  did  concern  herself 
with  a  phase  of  modem  living  to 
which  advertising  has  conMb- 
uted  much.  Its  contribution,  we 
feel,  entails  a  certain  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  it  is  from  that  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  the  institutional 
theme  can  be  developed. 

Referring  to  her  own  genera¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Fisher  said,  “Free  time 
has  been  poured  out  upon  us 
lavishly  by  drudgery-saving  ma¬ 
chines,  by  the  division  of  labor, 
by  the  shortening  of  hours  on 
the  job,  by  anniiities,  pensions 
and  social  security  measures. 

“We  have  spent  this  treasure 
as  foolishly  as  young  children 
spend  pennies  ttey  chance  to 
pick  up  from  the  dust  of  the 
street— 4)uying  at  random  what 
happens  to  be  in  the  show-case 
of  the  nearest  candy  store.” 

To  the  graduating  class,  she 
said:  “But  you  come  to  it  fr^h. 
...  I  have  said  that  it  is,  al¬ 
most  always,  far  more  possible 
to  endure,  to  like,  to  love  other 
people,  if  you  work  with  them. 

“The  industrial  organization 
of  society  has  taken  away  with 
one  hand  most  of  the  old  occa¬ 
sions  when  such  work  was 
forced  upon  us  by  necessity.  But 
with  the  other  hwd,  it  has  given 
a  new  rich  field — ^free  hours 
•very  day — in  which,  by  our 
own  choice  and  wish  we  may 
carry  on  constructive,  creative, 
useful  or  enchanting  and  delight¬ 
ful  undertakings  with  other  peo¬ 
ple.  We  might  have  done  this. 
Are  you  going  to?” 

Advertising  has  been  a  part  of 
the  chain  of  operations  which 
has  created  this  bounty  of  leisure 
time,  for  by  constantly  increas- 
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ing  sales  it  has  helped  to  make 
economically  feasible  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  use  of  the  ma¬ 
chines  of  which  Dr.  Fisher  spoke. 

This  means  of  communication 
and  persuasion  has  done  much 
toward  encouraging  persons  to 
devote  free  time  to  a  variety  of 
volunteer  war  activities  today. 

Th*  Pr*c*d«nt  Is  Set 

The  armistice,  however,  will 
put  a  finis  to  many  of  these  ac¬ 
tivities  which  have  brought  per¬ 
sons  together  in  work  for  a  com¬ 
mon  cause,  and  time  will  again 
be  available  for  squandering. 

Because  of  its  unique  position 
in  the  community,  the  newspa¬ 
per  is  the  most  logical  and  ef¬ 
fective  medium  for  rousing  and 
promoting  continued  local  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  variety  which  will 
prove  of  general  benefit,  make 
profitable  use  of  this  precious 
time  and  bring  more  persons 
into  friendly  conjunction  with 
each  other. 

Institutional  advertising  in 
the  daily  newspaper  can  cam¬ 
paign  for  constructive  uses  of 
leisure  and  at  the  same  time 
give  the  advertiser  a  desired  rep¬ 
utation  for  community  service. 

As  for  projects. . . .  What  about 
recreational  centers  which  the 
increasing  juvenile  delinquency 
rate  indicates  are  so  desperately 
needed?  Or  lecture  courses, 
civic  dramatics,  community  mu¬ 
sic  organizations,  art  and  craft 
classes,  more  general  participa¬ 
tion  in  local  government,  etc.? 

If  the  town’s  natural  leaders, 
frequently  business  men,  make 
use  of  their  means  of  persuasion, 
important  among  them  being  ad¬ 
vertising,  they’ll  find  that  public 
interest  will  carry  the  project 
along  and  they  by  instituting 
and  encouraging  it  will  benefit 
from  the  good  will  created. 

Advertising  has  contributed  to 
the  creation  of  leisure  time;  it 
should  be  able  to  sell  the  con¬ 
structive  use  of  it. 

To  Write  Home  About 

ONE  of  the  newspapers  we  were 

reading  the  other  day  con¬ 
tained  a  cartoon  which,  since 
we  are  advertising-minded,  made 
us  realize  that  in  all  of  today’s 
war  theme  copy  one  group  of 
importance  to  the  war  effort  is 
being  neglected. 

There  was  a  touch  of  pathos  in 
the  humorous  drawing  showing 
two  GTs  hunched  over  barrels 
of  potatoes. 

“If  it  really  helps  the  war  ef¬ 
fort,”  said  one,  “I’ll  do  KP  for 
the  duration.  But,  gee,  you 
gotta  have  something  to  write 
home  about.” 

The  copywriters  haven’t  for¬ 
gotten  the  home  front;  they’ve 
praised  the  housewife  and  the 
defense  worker,  the  businessman 
and  the  girl-they-left-behind; 
they’ve  made  dramatic  of 
servicemen  facing  first  hand  the 


...TRAVr.LEKil  Wl«E  PATUKT 
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'Patience”  Urges  Budweiser 


horror  of  actual  combat.  But, 
what  about  the  thousands  of 
soldiers  who  are  fighting  their 
war  entirely  within  the  boim- 
daries  of  the  United  States? 

These  men  have  given  up  the 
privileges  of  civilian  life  for  a 
myriad  of  frequently  monoton¬ 
ous,  uninspiring  and  uninterest¬ 
ing  but  necessary  jobs,  and 
when  it’s  all  over  they  won’t 
even  have  a  campaign  ribbon, 
much  less  any  citations  or 
medals  to  show  for  it. 

l^en  you  talk  to  them,  you 
soon  learn  that  with  few  excep¬ 
tions  their  comparative  safety 
here  in  no  way  compensates  for 
missing  the  experiences  of  for¬ 
eign  service.  Yet  with  only  the 
permissible  griping,  traditional 
in  the  services,  they  do  their 
jobs  thoroughly  and  well. 

We’ve  talked,  as  has  practical¬ 
ly  everyone  in  the  field,  about 
the  importance  of  wartime  ad¬ 
vertising  in  determining  the  at¬ 
titude  of  ex-servicemen  custom¬ 
ers  toward  companies  and  prod¬ 
ucts  after  the  war.  But  we’re 
inclined  to  generalize  in  our 
thinking  and  consider  these  sol¬ 
diers,  sailors  and  marines  as  all 
men  who  have  been  overseas. 

Yet,  since  it  requires  several 
men  working  here  to  keep  each 
one  of  those  abroad  ready  for 
combat,  the  majority  of  these 
customers-to-be  will  be  those 
who  were  never  able  to  discuss 
in  Uieir  letters  home  the  relative 
merits  of  American  and  British 
girls  or  the  Alps  as  compared 
with  the  American  Rockies. 

Give  the  American  soldier 
who’s  fighting  3,000  miles  behind 
the  front  lines  a  break  and  re¬ 
member  he  probably  sees  a  great 
deal  more  of  current  advertising, 
good  and  bad,  than  do  his  For¬ 
tress-flying  or  jungle-grappling 
brothers.  Also,  collectively, 
he’ll  be  buying  or  rejecting  more 
products  than  they  after  the 
war. 


Cconpaigns  &  Accounts 

SEVEN  companies  featuring  gift 
premiums  with  their  products 
have  combined  to  laimch  a 
unique  advertising  campaign 
scheduled  to  appear  in  425  lead¬ 
ing  southern  and  northern  news¬ 
papers.  The  advertisers  will 
promote  their  premium  plan  for 
consumers  whereby  all  the  com- 
( Continued  on  page  56) 


Budweiser  Ads 
Go  "All-out**  on 
War  Themes 

Anheuser-Busch,  Inc.,  m«w,. 
of  Budweiser  beer,  has  throw* 
its  advertising  resources 
the  war  effort  with  a 
in  which  every  one  of  llaS^ 
concerned  with  some  pertfana 
home  front  war  theme.  Ini^. 
tions,  which  will  appear  throtyh 
December,  1944,  are  schc^kj 
for  1,451  newspapers,  28  m- 
tional  magazines,  13  farm  pubt. 
cations,  the  American  WeSS 
and  24-sheet  posters. 

The  various  themes,  which  k- 
elude  food  rationing;  consem- 
tion  of  tires,  gas,  fuel  and  nfl- 
road  transportation;  houss^ 
salvage;  War  Bonds;  conunuolb 
drives;  women’s  roles  in  the  wv 
nei^borly  cooperation  and  |» 
era!  morale,  are  devehmi 
through  a  dramatic  analogy  ^ 
tween  the  problems  of  today  laj 
those  fac^  by  America’s  pio¬ 
neers. 

Reasons  Given 

Three  reasons  for  such  co» 
plete  support  of  the  war  ethit 
were  given  by  Adolphus 
president  of  the  company: 

“First,  we  felt  that  if  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  hour  were  preset 
as  parallels  to  those  of  our  pio¬ 
neer  forefathers  who  built  os 
America,  their  signiflesaei 
would  be  more  quickly  undo- 
stood,  resulting  in  imiversal  co¬ 
operation. 

“Secondty,  we  believe  that  not 
only  is  it  the  self-evident  dob 
of  national  advertisers  to  aakt 
in  spreading  information  and  in¬ 
spiration  that  will  keep  readn 
constantly  aware  of  their  boat 
front  obligation,  but  it  wooU 
be  questionable  taste  in  ttk 
hour  of  our  country’s  crWi  to 
devote  our  advertising  ezdo- 
sively  to  product  exploitatloo.* 

He  asserted  as  his  compaoy'i 
third  reason  its  belief  that  nidi 
a  campaign  will  add  to  the  pnr 
tige  of  its  product  and  contributo 
to  the  “preservation  of  os 
American  way  of  life.” 

’Typical  of  the  advertisemadi 
in  the  series  is  the  one  repir 
duced  elsewhere  on  this  ptfs 
Discussing  the  war-created  pr^ 
lems  of  travel  the  copy  says: 
“Remembering  the  hardships  d 
the  stagecoach  and  covenf 
wagon  days,  travelers  once 
looked  upon  the  new  wood- 
burner  trains  as  solid  luzuff. 
.  .  .  Today,  if  the  train,  planes 
bus  is  late,  if  reservations  IR 
hard  to  get  or  we  can’t  squM 
into  the  dining  car,  we  can  swl 
take  comfort  in  the  fact  that 
America  is  moving  at  a  pas 
that  has  astounded  the  world 
■ 

Named  in  Fund  Drive 

William  Robinson,  vice-p*e* 
dent  and  advertising  directors 
the  New  York  Hcrold-Trtbiwd 
is  serving  as  chairman  s 
the  Newspaper  Division  of  »• 
Greater  New  York  Fimd’s  ^ 
enth  annual  campaign,  it  M 
been  announced  by  Sherman 
ElUs,  president  of  the  advwtr 
ing  Arm  of  Sherman  K.  Ellis  w 
Co.,  Inc.,  and  chairman  of  tlw 
Advertising,  Publishing  and 
Professional  Section. 
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;  s^Jimportant 
■  reasons  why 
you  should 
sell  the  entire 
Cleveland . 'A 


You  reach  the  largest  (Greater  Cleveland)  and 
the  second  largest  (26  adjacent  counties)  retail 
markets  in  Ohio. 


It  is  treated  as  a  single  unit  by  most  jobbers  and 
distributors,  with  Cleveland  as  the  hub. 


It  is  an  urban  market,  consisting  of  148*  cities  and 
towns  of  1,000  population  up  to  a  million. 


It  is  one  of  the  most  closely-knit,  compact  and 
richest  industrial  areas  in  the  nation. 


ONE  newspaper — the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer- 
reaches  every  one  of  the  143  cities  with  its  inten¬ 
sive  and  extensive  circulation. 


*  Not  including  Akron,  Canton  dc  Youngstown. 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


iMoHdnal  Ilepr^$ent4tiintiSi  Jokn  WoodwarJ,  Inc, 
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Burlington.  VL, 
News  Honored 
By  Headliners 

P^e.  Bennett.  Lucas 

Also  Chosen  for  Annual 

Journalism  Awards 

Anjumc  Crrr,  May  26 — ^The 
names  of  22  wlnnan  of  Joumal- 
iam  achicvament  awards  of  the 
Natiaael  HMdllnen*  Club  were 
here  tonight  by 
Gardner,  professor  of 
I  el  Peimsyivania  State 
chairman  of  the 

m  le^^**™**’^* 

Ihe  MmsGi,  given  Cor  various 
in  the  news- 
I  and  newsreel  Helds, 
prasentatfons 
by  the  esganliethm.  Wln- 
wffl  reeelee  bronze  medal* 
at  the  annual  Headliners’ 
to  he  hald  hi  Atlantic 
OCy  on  lone  h*!!,  when  more 
Aim  200  of  the  nation’s  top 
writers,  commentators  and  cam- 
esamen  win  gather  £ar  the  year¬ 
ly  meeting.  The  awards  will 
actually  be  made  at  the  11th  an¬ 
nual  banquet  in  the  Hotel 
Cheidge  June  10. 

Award  winners,  as  announced 
hV  Prod.  Gardner,  include: 

Tear’s  outstanding  public  serv^ 
lea  by  a  newspaper— the  Berl- 
tapton  (Vt.)  Netot,  tar  its  eflmts 
In  successfully  bringing  industry 


to  Burlington  and  for  its  com¬ 
prehensive  expos6  on  conditions 
in  state  reform  school. 

Best  foreign  radio  reporting  of 
a  news  event — Ekiward  R.  Mur- 
row,  of  the  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System,  for  his  description 
of  the  bombing  of  Berlin. 

^st  news  picture  of  the  year 
— ^Harry  L.  Hall  of  Associated 
Press,  Chicago,  for  his  on-the- 
spot  shot  of  Army  M.P.’s  carry¬ 
ing  Montgomery  Ward’s  Sewell 
Avery  out  of  his  office.  Honor¬ 
able  mention  to  Wilbert  H. 
Blanche,  of  PM,  for  his  picture 
of  WiUkie  and  Wallace  titled 
’’Snubbed  and  Snubber.” 

Human  Interest 
Beat  human  intwest  picture  of 
tha  year — George  Beidy,  of  the 
Nam  York  Jommal-American 
staff,  for  hia  picture  of  a  process 
server  hiding  behind  a  pillar  at 
City  EUl  waiting  for  Mayor 
LaGuardla.  Honorable  mention 
to  A1  Mosse,  of  the  Chicago  Sun. 

Best  sports  picture  of  the  year 
— Harry  Saltzman,  Philadelphia 
Record,  for  his  picture,  "Lost 
Cause,”  showing  crying  football 
players  after  team  war  beaten 
in  final  seconds  of  championship 
high  school  game. 

Best  foreign  feature  —  Ernie 
Pyle,  of  Scrlpps-Howard  News¬ 
papers.  In  winning  the  1944 
awiud,  Pyle  becomes  the  first 
man  in  the  history  ot  the  Head- 
llnera’  Club  to  receive  an  award 
two  successive  years,  since  he 
won  the  title  in  ttie  foreign 
feature  division  in  194S  as  well. 
For  outstanding  initiative  in 


exclusive  foreign  reporting — 
Lowell  Bennett,  International 
News  Service,  now  a  prisoner 
of  war  in  Germany,  who  escaped 
and  filed  his  story  before  being 
recaptured  and  again  interned. 

Year’s  most  consistently  inter¬ 
esting  and  colorful  feature  writ¬ 
ing  —  Meyer  Berger,  the  New 
York  Timet. 

Year’s  best  domestic  columnist 
— Earl  Wilson,  the  New  York 
Pott,  for  his  consistent  work  and 
interesting  new  style  in  writ¬ 
ing,  "It  Happened  Last  Night.” 

Special  Award — the  Aviation 
Writers  Association  for  consist¬ 
ently  improved  reporting  on  avi¬ 
ation.  A  new  recognition  this 
year,  the  Headliners’  Club  will 
awa^  it  annually  to  the  associa¬ 
tion  member  whose  writing  shall 
be  Judged  best  in  the  field. 

Eiest  sports  reporting  and  writ¬ 
ing — Whitney  Martin  of  AP,  for 
his  column,  “Down  the  Sports 
’Trail.” 

Best  war  maps  of  the  year,  the 
Chicago  Sun  and  Thomas  Bar¬ 
rett  and  Frank  Manning. 

Best  foreign  news  reporting — 
European  front,  Homer  Bigart, 
of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  Aleutians,  Howard 
Handleman  ot  INS;  Russian 
front,  Henry  Shapiro,  United 
Press,  and  South  Pacific,  Richard 
W.  Johnston,  U.P. 

Outstanding  combat  corre¬ 
spondent — Lt.  James  Lucas,  U.  S. 
Bdarine  Corps,  for  his  stories  on 
Tarawa. 

Consistently  outstanding  edi¬ 
torial  cartoons  of  the  year — Roy 
Braxton  Justus,  of  the  Sioux 


City  (la.)  Journal. 

The  period  for  which  tkt 
judges  decided  the  winnm  va 
from  May  1,  1943  to  May  1, 114^ 
Judges  included  Chairman  Gu4 
ner;  James  Crayhon,  of  (Zhiciii, 
director  of  publications.  National 
Safety  Council;  Paul  TreKott, 
editorial  writer,  Philadtl'Ntk 
Bulletin;  Andrew  Bernhart. 
managing  editor,  Broofc%i 
Eagle;  Jack  Haney,  of 
Movietone  News;  Jerry  Do^ 
Philadelphia  Record  cartoon^. 
Tom  Paprocki,  AP  sports  car 
toonist;  Bill  Henry,  (^BS;  Jack 
Oestreicher,  INS;  Don  Baa. 
feature  columnist,  Philad^aha 
Bulletin;  Phil  Newsom,  ednoi. 
U.P.  Radio  News  Service;  Pai 
Schoenstein,  city  editor,  Nit 
York  Journal- American,  a  n4 
Walter  Bredin,  of  News  of  Sr 
Day. 

Valor  Medals 

In  addition  to  the  Headline 
awards,  the  club  will  present  1 
number  of  War  Correspondw 
Valor  Medals,  inaugurated  M 
year.  Decision  on  what  com- 
spondents  will  receive  thw 
awards  in  recognition  of  bratoy 
while  covering  the  war  will  nM 
be  made  known  until  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  annual  Frolic  June  I. 

The  first  annual  Press  Clnb 
award  to  a  local  newspapennin 
went  to  John  L.  Boucher,  ctf  the 
Daily  World  and  correspondeat 
for  the  Philadelphia  Recorf. 
The  judges  proclaimed  hii  hu¬ 
mane  treatment  of  the  story  ot 
the  death  of  a  veteran  bootblad 
to  be  best  of  many  nominatiooi 
submitted. 


rglf  fs*?  If  aril  f  I  III  Is  IP 


0  HALF-HEARTED  SUPPORT 

■f  '0 

:OR  WORTHY  EHTERPRISES 


When  any  dvic,  patriotic  or  cultural  enterprise  is  undertaken  by  THE 
INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS  no  half-hearted  measures  are  taken.  If  THE 
NEWS  is  /or  a  program  or  project  it  is  /or  it  a  hundred  percent.  .  .  .  For 
example,  officials  in  charge  of  Russian  relief  asked  Indianapolis  papers  to 
run  a  notice  that  clothes  for  Russia  would  be  oolleaed  from  homes  on  a 
certain  day.  Not  content  with  giving  a  run-of-paper  notice,  THE  NEWS 
ran,  and  was  the  only  Indianapolis  newspaper  to  run,  a  front  page  story, 
with  a  picture  of  tremendous  appeal.  The  one-day  'collection  campaign  was 
a  far  greater  success  than  the  relief  offidals  had  expected — Still  more  proof 
that  THE  NEWS  is  deservedly  The  Leading  Newspaper  in  its  field. 

Again,  for  the  first  full  quarter  of  1944,  The  Indianapolis  News  ranks 
FOURTH  among  all  the  great  newspapers  of  America,  in  the  daily  evening 
field,  for  the  total  advertising  lineage  carried.  No  national  advertising 
campaign  can  he  complete,  without  The  Indianapolis  News. 


FIMST  in  daify  drculathn  .  . .  FIRST  in  odvnrHslng 
limagn  .  .  .  FIRST  in  ihn  Hnarti  of  Hooahrdom 


OlAM  A.  CAMOLL.  110  E.  42nd  St..  N«w  YoHi  17 
t.  C.  LUTZ,  Trtbunn  Townr,  Chicago  II 
JOS.  F.  BttCZE.  Advortiting  Dirocfor 


IS 


War  Effort  Ads 
At  $2436^ 

In  February 


2  Million  Dollar  that  the  encouragement 

vsr  If  ^  n  appropriation  ia  in  order. 

WAC  Recruiting  ^gen^  were  giv«  no  i,» 
,  ^  cation  in  the  Dunlop  letteritk 

TjnVA  PmnoaA/l  amount  to  be  spent  nSf 

r roposvu  were  aaked  only  to  exprev  «S 
Washington,  May  25  —  The  views  as  to  an  effective  progS 
War  Department  has  held  out  to  and  suuaat  the  amount  tsS 
advertising  agencies  the  prospect  spent.  Ine  $2,000,000  flguvsH 
of  a  WAC  advertising  campaign  been  mentioned  on  the  hsiii  J 
that'may  run  to  $2,000,000,  with  earlier  campaigns  and  congij' 
agency  proposals  inWted  not  *>ns  of  needs  then,  and  now, 
later  than  June  1.  s 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  H.  Dunlop  p  i  Kami 

has  written  to  agency  heads  ask-  Ked  UrOSS  UltOS  AIlPA 
ing  them  to  submit  their  sug-  The  American  Newqant 
gestions  but  cautioning  that  no  Publishers  Association  hu  bta 
fimds  now  are  available  and  that  given  a  Red  Cross  citatum  "% 
the  entire  project  hinges  upon  grateful'recognition  of  outstHg. 
Congressional  action.  ing  national  service  in  cooatt 

The  War  Advertising  Council  tion  with  the  1044  Red  Ctta 
proposed  the  paid-space  drive  War  Fund.”  G.  Stewart  Broei, 
for  WAC  recruitsi  While  ex-  vice-chairman  in  charge  of  pub- 
pressing  appreciation  for  the  lie  relations  for  the  Red  Cna, 
donated  space  received  up  to  states  the  fund  was  generoob 
now,  the  Council  concedes  the  oversubscribed. 


Tin  Can  Salvage . 

Bottle  Salvage  . 

Hone  Accident  Preven¬ 
tion  . 

Share  Your  Home . 

Soap  Conservation  . . . 
National  War  Fuad... 
Forest  Fire  Prevention 
Scrap  Metal  Salvage.. 

Home  Up-Keep . 

Aircraft  Warning  Ser¬ 
vice  . 

Christmas  Mailing  . . . 
Phonograph  Record  Sal¬ 
vage  . 

Shop  Early  . 

Stodking  Salvage . 

Miscellaneous  . 


Bonds  Top  List  . .  . 

“Don't  Tslophons"  cmd 
Pcqpsr  Sedrogs  Follow 

Advertising  in  U.  S.  dsily  and 
Sunday  newspapers  in  support 
of  the  war  effort  totaled  $2,438,- 
567  in  February,  1944,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA  an¬ 
nounced  May  25  in  releasing  the 
latest  of  a  series  of  remits  com¬ 
piled  for  the  Bureau  by  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Checking  Bureau,  Inc. 

This  figtire  does  not  include  from  Feb.  16  through  29. 
Fourth  War  Loan  advertising 
from  ^b.  1  to  15,  which  was 
credited  to  the  month  of  Jtmuary 
at  the  request  of  the  Treasury, 
nor  does  it  include  the  large  vol¬ 
ume  of  war-effort  advertising  ap¬ 
pearing  in  weekly  newspapers. 

The  report  covers  support  by 
daily  and  Sunday  newspapers 
through  advertising  columns 
alone,  and  does  not  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  vast  amount  of  sup¬ 
port  given  in  news  and  editorial 
space. 

For  the  seven  months  diuring 
which  the  Bureau’s  reports  have 
been  compiled  (Aug.  1,  1943  to 
Feb.  29,  1944),  the  stxidy  shows 
an  estimated  total  of  $36,923,546 
of  war-effort  advertising  in  daily 
and  Sunday  newspapers. 

Thirty-five  projects,  including 
miscellaneous  and  multiple  proj¬ 
ects,  were  supported  by  daily 
and  Sunday  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  during  February.  War  Bond 
advertising,  despite  the  fact  that 
no  War  Loan  advertising  from 
Feb.  1  to  15  was  included  in  the 
War  Bond  figure,  topped  the  list 
with  $395,795  or  16.2%  of  the 
total.  Second  largest  project 
was  “Don’t  Telephone,”  esti¬ 
mated  at  $349,285  or  14.3%  of 
the  total. 

•  The  detailed  breakdown  for 
February  compiled  by  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Checking  Bureau  fol¬ 
lows: 

Project 

War  Bonds  . 

Don’t  Telephone . 

Waste  Paper  Salvage . . 

Red  Cross  . 

Anti-In6ation  . 

Fat  and  Grease  Salvage 
••U.  S.  Army  Recruiting 

(WAC)  .  120,000.00 

Recruiting — Armed  Ser¬ 
vices  .  111,169.31 

Civilian  Morale  .  97,016.50 

Armed  Force  Morale  90,772.01 

Buy  Your  Coal  Now..  85,418.34 

Food  (Including  Crop 
Corps  and  Anti-Black 

Market)  .  74^15.78 

Recruiting— Whr  Indus¬ 
try  .  73,668.84 

Don’t  Travel  .  52,864.77 

••U.  S.  Army  Recruiting 

(Except  WAC) . 

Blood  Donation  . 

Non-Discrimination  . . . 

Multiple  Projects . 

Civilian  Defense  . 

Light  and  Power  Con- 

•ervatioo  .  18,160.31 

AppUance  Conservation  7,625.03 

**Merehant  Marine — Re¬ 
cruiting  .  6,500.00 

Absenteeism  .  6,424.39 

Tins  and  Car  Conser¬ 
vation  .  5,609.10 

Rumor  Prevention  ..,.  5,194.00 


tvenihedii  ^ 
Beads  the 
Mewspaper! 


Expenditure 
I  395,795.47* 
349,285.37 
264,703.32 
182,894.56 
150,082.85 
145,759.18 


SO  complete  m  its  coverage,  so  frequm 
in  contacts  or  so  responsive  in  sales  resola 

Despite  wartime  restrictions  and  difi* 
culdes.  Booth  Michigan  Newspapers  ate 
providing  the  finest  newspaper  servitt 
possible,  thus  preserving  those  basic  advet* 
tising  values  so  long  recognized  by  leading 
advertisers. 


•  For  turther  tacts,  call  Dan  A. 
Carroll,  110  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York 
City  17,  N.  Y.;  or  John  E.  Lutz,  435 
N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  11,  Ui* 


50,000.00 

48480.14 

27,160.70 

20406.17 

18,176.13 
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Leading  the  Midwest  in  Exclusive  News  Coverage  of 

INVASION 


le  Chicago  Sun  is  geared  to  give  its 
aiers  more  exclusive  reporting  on  the 
iv»gion  than  any  other  Midwest  news- 
aper.  In  addition  to  brilliant  coverage 
fom  regular  wire  services — the  United 
'rws  and  the  famous  British  service, 
leuters  of  England — these  ace  corre- 
pcndents  cover  the  Invasion  for  Sun 
tadcrs. 

Moving  with  the  troops  are  H.  R. 
jrickerh(K  kt“r,  chief  of  The  Sun  foreign 
Eiff.  and  William  Humphreys. 

Moving  close  behind  the  troops,  cov- 
™g  the  liberated  areas,  to  cable  stories 
fthe  people  freed  from  Nazi  «lomina* 
‘Mils  W.  A.  S.  Douglas. 

North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 
fttoentatives  are  with  the  troops,  in¬ 


cluding  Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  Ira  Wol- 
fert.  I'heir  dispatches  are  exclusive  with 
The  Sun  in  the  Chicago  area. 

Not  all  the  news  will  originate  on  the 
battle  fronts.  Important  news  will  break 
in  all  sections  of  Europe — and  The  Sun 
has  "ringed”  the  play. 

In  London  are  Frederick  Kuh,  chief  of 
The  Sun’s  London  Bureau,  w  inner  of  the 
recent  Sigma  Delta  (^hi  Award  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  foreign  correspondence,  and 
John  Mecklin. 


To  the  north  is  Gordon  Young  at 
Stockholm.  Southward  is  Edd  Johnson 
of  The  Sun's  foreign  staff  covering  the 
Mediterranean  Area.  (Cedric  Salter  is  at 
another  important  listening  post,  An¬ 
kara.  In  Moscow  is  The  Sun’s  Edward 
Angly.  And,  of  course,  there  is  Ernie 
Pyle,  America’s  favorite  war  corresjion- 
dent,  whose  news  dispatches  appear  ex¬ 
clusively  in  Chicago  in  The  Sun. 

Sun  writers  are  on  the  job  so  The  Sun 
can  give  fast,  complete  coverage  of  every 
side  of  the  Invasion. 


CHICAGO'S  MORNING  TRUTHpopsr 


THE  CHICAGO  SUN 


too  VI'.  MaiUsun  St.,  Chicago  250  Park  Ave.,  New  York 


Naftona/  Ropretonfafivei:  THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY,  CHICAGO:  360  North  /Aichigan  Ave.  •  NEW  YORK:  230  Pork  Ave. 
Atlanta  •  Charlotte  •  Dallas  •  Detroit  •  Kansas  City  •  Los  Angeles  *  Memphis  *  St.  Louis  *  Sen  Froncisco 

*IT0R  a  publisher  for  May  27.  1944 
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Tito  Story  Delay  Is 
Explained;  AP  Replies 


WITH  A  statement,  which  Kent 
Cooper,  executive  director  of 
the  Associated  Press,  said 
“achieves  an  objective  of  para¬ 
mount  importance”  and  which 
Harold  Callender,  New  York 
Times  Algiers  correspondent,  re¬ 
ported  is  regarded  “as  a  historic 
fact”  the  Allied  Mediterranean 
Force  Headquarters,  Naples,  this 
week  explained  the  delay  in  re¬ 
leasing  Joseph  Morton’s  inter¬ 
view  with  Marshal  Tito. 

In  the  interim  between  April 
30  when  the  story  was  submitted 
to  censorship  and  May  20  when 
it  was  passed  for  publication  the 
unexplained  delay  and  the  belief 
that,  as  Ed>yard  Kennedy,  chief 
of  the  AP  staff  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  theater,  put  it,  suspension 
was  “purely  on  political  consid¬ 
erations  with  no  question  of  se¬ 
curity  involved,”  caused  wide¬ 
spread  discussion  and  indictment 
of  such  censoring. 

Cooper's  Statement 
Following  the  release  of  the 
story  and  of  the  explanation,  Mr. 
Cooper  said.  “The  cogniumce 
taken  by  the  military  authorities 
and  the  formal  statement  dis¬ 
avowing  political  censorship  jus¬ 
tifies,  in  my  belief,  the  steps 
taken  by  the  Associated  Press  to 
obtain  the  release  of  the  Tito 
story  and  establish  firmly  the 
basic  principles  involved. 

“These  principles,  involving 
freedom  of  access  for  publication 
of  all  news  not  involving  consid¬ 
erations  of  military  security,  are 
vital  to  the  allied  cause.  'Their 
recognition,  I  feel  achieves  an 
objective  of  paramount  impor¬ 
tance  to  better  imderstanding 
among  free  peoples.  For  it  is 
in  the  darkness  of  misunder¬ 
standing  caused  by  the  lack  of 
free  exchange  of  information 
that  there  is  brewed  the  causes 
of  another  world  war. 

“I  hope  and  trust  the  assur¬ 
ances  that  no  political  censor¬ 
ship  will  be  applied  in  this  war, 
in  the  Mediterranean  theater  or 
elsewhere,  are  as  rigidly  applied 
and  understood  by  the  military 
authorities  as  is  the  fact  that  all 
recognize  the  necessities  of  se¬ 
curity  censoi^ip.  No  American 
war  correspondent  or  American 
newspaper,  in  the  exercise  of 
this  essential  freedom  to  cover 
political  news,  would  desire  to 
get  or  think  of  publishing  any 
material  which  involved  consid¬ 
erations  of  military  security,”  he 
concluded. 

Mr.  Cooper  had  protested  the 
story's  suspension  to  London,  to 
the  U.  S.  War  Department  and  to 
General  Sir  Henry  Maitland  Wil¬ 
son,  who,  when  he  took  over  the 
Mediterranean  command  from 
General  Eisenhower,  asserted 
that  there  would  be  no  political 
censorship,  but  had  received  no 
satisfaction  until  this  week.  * 
According  to  the  headquarters 
statement  the  delay  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  several  factors.  First  it 
was  necessary  to  censor  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  story  which  specified 
ship  locations  and  noted  other 
military  information.  'Ilien  be¬ 
cause  Tito  had  agreed  to  answer 
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all  Morton’s  questions  on  the 
condition  that  notoing  be  deleted 
or  altered,  his  consent  to  the 
changes  had  to  be  obtained  be¬ 
fore  release. 

“Due  to  the  absence  of  direct 
communications  with  Tito’s 
headquarters,  it  was  necessary 
to  arrange  communications 
through  a  personal  interme¬ 
diary,”  the  statement  continued. 
“The  consent  of  Marshal  Tito 
was  not  received  until  10:09 
p.m..  May  19.  The  story  was  re- 
leasi^  early  in  the  morning  of 
May  20.” 

It  also  explained  that  effort  is 
being  made  to  increase  press 
representation  in  enemy-occu- 
pied  Yugoslavia  and  affirmed 
headquarters’  intention  to  cen¬ 
sor  only  military  information. 

“The  policy  of  the  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  on  news  cen¬ 
sorship,  as  previously  stated  and 
hereby  reaffirmed,  is  to  release 
the  fullest  and  earliest  news  con¬ 
nected  with  the  war  effort  in 
this  theater  where  such  release 
will  not  impair  operations  or  risk 
the  lives  of  Allied  troops  or 
others  fighting  in  the  Allied 
cause.  This  policy  will  continue 
in  force  in  this  theater  of  opera¬ 
tions,”  it  concluded. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  however,  had 
said  earlier  that  Tito  had  ac¬ 
cepted  all  deletions  except  one 
“which  he  as  well  as  we  feel  is 
based  purely  on  political  consid¬ 
erations  with  no  military  se¬ 
curity  involved.”  When  finally 
released  the  story  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  note  from  Joseph 
Dynan,  AP  correspondent  in  Al¬ 
giers,  saying  that  the  original 
dispatch  was  intact'  except  for 
passages  referring  to  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  warships. 

In  the  same  statement  in 
which  he  welcomed  the  head¬ 
quarters  explanation,  Mr.  Cooper 
also  asserted:  "At  no  time  was 
the  Associated  Press  here  told 
by  Allied  headquarters  that  any 
question  of  military  security  was 
involved,  although  the  author¬ 
ities  had  every  opportunity  to 
say  so  in  order  to  allay  our  sus¬ 
picion  that  political  censorship 
was  involved.” 

He  referred  to  Mr.  Kennedy’s 
messages  which  he  said  were  dis¬ 
patched  through  the  regular 
Mediterranean  censorship: 

“Since  then  censorship  was 
given  numerous  other  reasons, 
sometimes  contradictory,  which 
in  my  opinion  only  serve  to 
prove  bad  faith  of  censorship  of¬ 
ficials  and  their  inability  to  jus¬ 
tify  their  conduct  in  face  of 
announced  policy  against  polit¬ 
ical  censorship.” 

In  a  final  statement  May  25, 
Kennedy  said: 

“Censorship  refused  to  pass  the 
dispatch  on  the  grounds  as  stated 
to  Dynan  that  it  did  not  want 
Tito  to  ‘use  popular  pressure’ 
while  negotiations  with  the 
Yugoslav  mission  were  going  on 
in  London  and  that  the  interview 
constituted  a  ‘circumvention’  of 
the  Allied  Field  Headquarters  re¬ 
striction  on  correspondents  en¬ 
tering  Yugoslavia. 


“Censorship  later  agreed  to 
pass  the  story  except  for  two 
sentences  which  it  said  must  be 
deleted  for  security  reasons. 

“Political  censorship  of  Yugo¬ 
slav  news  has  been  openly  ad¬ 
mitted  by  responsible  Allied 
officials.  I  believe  the  Allied 
Field  Headquarters  statement 
disavowing  it  has  opened  the 
way  for  the  full  reporting  of 
Yugoslav  news  other  than  that 
of  value  to  the  enemy  which  has 
been  the  sole  object  of  our  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  matter.” 

Presenting  a  different  view¬ 
point  Callender  wrote  from  Al¬ 
giers,  May  21,  “The  explanation 
given,  by  Allied  Mediterranean 
Force  Headquarters  for  the  de¬ 
lay  in  censoring  an  Associated 
Press  interview  with  Marshal 
Tito,  Yugoslav  national  libera¬ 
tion  leader,  was  regarded  today 
as  a  historic  fact  since  a  mili¬ 
tary  bureuacracy  thus  took  the 
trouble  to  defend  its  censorship 
policy  to  correspondents  and  the 
public.” 

He  also  praised  censors  and 
censorship  declaring,  “our  cen- 
.sors,  like  us  are  sticklers  for  the 
freedom  of  the  press.” 

“It  is  time,”  he  wrote,  “Amer¬ 
icans  imderstood  how  wide  and 
probably  unprecedented  is  the 
freedom  of  the  press  with  which 
the  United  States  and  Britain  are 
carrying  on  this  war. 

“It  is  especially  notable  how 
great  this  freedom  is  even  for 
correspondents  who  wear  uni¬ 
forms,  are  attached  to  the  Army 
and  have  thus  lost  their  civilian 
rights.” 


Early  Hits  Statemem 
On  Ship  Transfer 

Washington,  May  Tf 
dential  Secretary  St^^g 
Early  was  voluble,  but  Dincb 
Byron  Price  of  the  Office  o(  Ce- 
sorship  was  reticent  to(^  i 
discussion  of  the  former^i  mj; 
tion  that  Senator  Styles  BrUis 
of  New  Hampshire,  had  aS 
possible  a  violation  of  the  airit 
of  the  code  of  censorship  br 
telling  Congress  of  an  alJ(M 
ship  transfer,  involving  feml 
Italian  craft,  to  Russhk 

Early  used  his  morning  pm 
conference  as  a  sounding  bcvi! 
to  condemn  Bridges’  use  o(  tfat 
floor  of  Congress  for  “Gettlmi!;. 
formation  out  that  is  profasbiT 
of  military  value  that  somc^ 
nations  would  like  to  Ittvc.’’ 

Price '  declined  to  comaai 
The  code  of  censorship  and  the 
interpretations  which  Price 
made  from '  its  beginni^  biit 
included  members  of  Conm 
among  the  “appropriate  sooite 
quotable  on  military  matten. 

Anyway,  Early  submitted  in  j 
change  of  pace  that  the  Bridjes 
statement  was  only  an  ezto- 
sion  of  the  one  previously  midi 
by  the  President  to  the  preu  to 
the  effect  that  negotiatiou  wcr 
under  way  to  transfer  one*^ 
of  the  Italian  fleet  to  Russia. 

Senator  Bridges  took  the  po¬ 
sition  that  this  nation  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  major  naval  militsi; 
undertaking  against  Japan,  h 
which  Russia  has  not  joined,  and 
that  fact  should  be  taken  into 
consideration. 


Ihis  URBAN 


...  in  the  matter  of 
Highest  Buying  Power 

Richland  County  is 
62.9  per  cent  richly  ur¬ 
ban.  And  the  entire 
market  is  an  exceptional 
blend  of  profitable 
farms,  huge  established 
industries.  Result — 

highest  per  capita  buying  power,  in  a  great  ^ 
trading  center  for  Central  South  Carolina. 


A  remarkable  Market  is  served  by  a  remarkable  nevi- 
paper:  The  State  leads — easily — in  City  Zone,  City  ssl 
Retail  Trading  Zone  .  .  .  and  Total  Circulation.  Air¬ 
time  growth  is  assured  of  peace-time  continuation. 


SouiU  Ca^oliitaL  PHo^fialUm 


COLUM»IA«  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
RsprssMtod  by  THE  IRANHAM  COMPANr 
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^  Because  it  should  be  perfectly  clear  by  now  that  the 
American  newspaper  has  a  great  twofold  role:  not  only 
is  it  the  purveyor  of  news  and  information,  the  instru¬ 
ment  whereby  our  democracy  can  function  intelligently, 
but  it  is  a  tremendous  social  force.  In  each  commiinity 
it  is  the  leader  in  every  effort  for  the  common  welfare, 
shaping  our  ideals  just  as  definitely  as  do  our  churches 
and  our  schools.  And  because  no  newspaper  anywhere  has 
acted  more  consistently  and  effectively  for  the  public  good, 
The  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  is  a  great  newspaper — a  great 
force  in  its  city.  And  it  is  a  warm,  human  force,  with  the 
profound  respect  and  confidence  of  its  readers.  These  are 
the  qualities  that  make  it  astonishingly  productive  for 
advertising. 


AS  DE  SOTO  SAW  IT 
IN  THE  BEGINNING 


^  Like  a  broad  ribbon  of  silver,  the  mighty  Mississippi 
rolls  past  West  Tennessee  on  its  way  to  join  the  waters 
of  the  Gulf.  Today  as  it  nears  Memphis,  it  surges  past  the 
National  Forest  of  Discovery,  a  new  national  forest  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery 
of  the  Mississippi  by  De  Soto.  Dedicated  to  forest  con¬ 
servation,  this  tract  will  be  restored  and  forever  preserved 
just  as  De  Soto  first  saw  it:  primeval  and  magnificent 
woods  of  oak  and  hickory  and  cypress,  teeming  with 
wildlife,  its  streams  alive  with  fish.  Leader  in  the  move¬ 
ment  to  establish  this  forest  preserve  in  West  Tennessee 
was  The  Memphis  Press -Scimitar  acting  in  the  role  of  the 
good  citizen. 


Press-Scimitar  is  one  of.  Aznariqe'a 
finest  srenlnr  mwriinimgiirr  becawse,^ 
.in  ddditie^.to  its' splenmdrnefiif  cov-J 
enige,  iC  <k>e»  havy.  »  rep^ke 
ably  nneseeerd  of  wortlnftlffdi  cetn^ 
munity  miyevsiufte  -  bti^ieM^  no 
Mwapap^  anywhere^  has  a  deeper 
sense  of  its  civic  obUgstions. 


^r^ss-Scimltstr  Hkewise  devotes  &n- 
aistent  supportftfi  the  'Prieadi 
Land  movement  broad  consern. 
vationi'a^cb  soil-retruilding  ytoipun 
which  'uHinfatcly  will  contrlfinte 
\Vry  much'  fb'  the  wealth  and 
belng  of  this  secticfii  of  AnriericK, 


Court  Denies 
Rehearing  in 
Newsboy  Case 

Votes  Unanimously 
Against  Reviewing 
Its  8  to  1  Decision 

Washington,  May  23  —  The 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  but  without  a 
memorandum  decision,  has  de¬ 
cided  against  a  rehearing  in  the 
Los  Angeles  newsboy  case,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  joint  appeal  by  all  Los 
Angeles  newspapers  to  the  Court 
to  recondder  its  recent  8  to  1 
ruling  that  newsboys  are  “em¬ 
ployes”  and  entitled  to  benefits 
of  the  Wagner  Act. 

Attorneys  for  the  Newt,  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  Herald  -  Express 
maintained  the  decision  gives 
the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  far  more  power  than  Con¬ 
gress  ever  intended  and  will  lead 
to  much  litigation  and  confusion 
in  administration  of  social  legis¬ 
lation. 

The  highest  tribunal  also  was 
told  it  misunderstood  vital 
points  in  the  argument  against 
the  NLRB’s  order  that  the  papers 
must  recognize  a  CIO  union  as 
collective  bargaining  agent  for 
the  street-comer  sellers. 

Other  Opinions  Cited 

The  rehearing  petition  of  the 
Herald-Express,  commenting  that 
the  Supreme  Court  departed 
from  established  precedents, 
warned  that  all  former  judicial 
opinions  involving  such  statutes 
as  the  Social  Security  and  Wage- 
Hour  laws  are  upset  by  the  de¬ 
cision  in  the  “newsboys’  case’’ 
and  said  “nothing  is  established” 
to  take  the  place  of  former  in¬ 
terpretations  and  yardsticks  “ex¬ 
cept  the  nebulous,  uncertain, 
and  varied  opinion  of  a  supposed 
expert  board.” 

’The  NLRB  contradicted  itself 
in  requiring  the  Los  Angeles 
publishers  to  deal  with  the  union 
and  in  holding  that  Houston 
Chronicle  newsboys  are  not 
“employes,”  the  Herald-Express 
counsel  declared.  ’The  two  cases, 
the  petition  said,  were  settled 
by  “a|H>lication  of  no  known 
principles  or  previously  dis¬ 
closed  courses  of  reasoning."  Re¬ 
consideration  of  the  Los  Angeles 
decision  is  necessary,  the  Hearst 
paper’s  attorneys  added,  to  check 
the  “erratic  wanderings”  of  the 
NLRB. 

Findings  Colled  Inadequate 

“Congress  never  gave  the 
NLRB  power  to  define  who  are 
employes,”  the  Examiner  coun¬ 
sel  contended.  Remarking  the 
Board’s  findings  in  the  news¬ 
boys’  cases  were  “inadequate,” 
the  attorneys  said  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  leaves  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  who  comes  under  the 
Wagner  Act  “vague  and  indef¬ 
inite,  thus  permitting  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  lawmaking  power  by  an 
administrative  bo^.”  ’The  high¬ 
est  tribunal  has  disregarded  the 
traditional  “separation  cd  powers 
doctrine,”  the  petition  said. 

The  News  petition,  echoing  the 
Times  contention  that  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  failed  to  compre¬ 
hend  some  of  the  arguments,  said 
the  decision  “in  effect  abrogated 


the  effectual  right  of  appeal  from 
an  order  by  an  administrative 
body.”  The  responsibility  for 
determining  who  is  an  “em¬ 
ploye”  is  a  judicial  function,  the 
News  attorneys  said,  and  can 
be  delegated  to  administrative 
agencies  only  by  specific  Con¬ 
gressional  action. 

The  News  counsel  said  NLRB 
findings  require  “substantial 
and  persuasive  evidence”  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  Los  Angeles  news¬ 
boys’  cases  and  the  Herald-Ex¬ 
press  attorneys  protested  the 
Board  considered  testimony  from 
only  “selected  ‘samples’  ”  of 
newspaper  vendors. 

Under  the  Supreme  Court 
opinion,  the  NLRB  now  is  “In- 
vestigator,  prosecutor,  and 
judge,”  the  Herald-Express  peti¬ 
tion  declared,  and  judicial  ap¬ 
proval  has  been  given  to  “hand¬ 
picking  of  the  witnesses  desired 
by  the  Board”  to  support  a  final 
conclusion. 


L.  A.  Guild  Pushes 
Organization  of  Times 

The  Los  Angeles  Guildsman, 
official  publication  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Newspaper  Guild,  an- 
notmeed  in  its  May  5  issue  that 
“the  No.  1  job  of  the  guild  for 
1944  is  the  organizing  and  gain¬ 
ing  of  a  guild  contract  for  the 
several  hundred  newspaper 
workers  in  that  notorious  open- 
shop  citadel,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.” 

The  story  r^iorts  that  the 
Representative  Assembly  of  the 
guild  has  recommended  raising 
of  a  fund  for  the  organizing 

^ram.  Membership  of  the 
has  subsequently  been 
assessed  20%  of  guild  dues 
for  a  year  to  finance  the 
program. 

“I  do  not  believe  Times  em¬ 
ployes  will  be  interested  in  the 
guild’s  proposed  activities,”  de¬ 
clared  Norman  Chandler,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Times.  “They  real¬ 
ize  that  with  the  open-shop  the 
Times  has  consistently  had  the 
welfare  of  its  employes  at  heart 
and  has  been  a  leader  in  insti¬ 
tuting  employe  benefits.” 

The  last  effort  of  organized 
labor  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the 
Times  failed  Feb.  11  when  the 
AFL  printing  pressmen's  union 
received  only  nine  of  60  votes 
cast  in  an  NLRB  election. 


PM  Publishes 
In  Manhattan 
At  Own  Plant 

PM,  New  York,  which  has 
been  edited  and  printed  in 
Brooklyn,  is  moving  into  its  own 
plant  at  164  Duane  St.,  in  down¬ 
town  Manhattan,  and  its  Mon¬ 
day,  May  29  issue  will  be  the 
first  published  completely  in  its 
own  offices  and  on  its  own  press. 
The  formal  opening  of  the  build¬ 
ing  will  be  June  18,  PM’s  fourth 
anniversary. 

Since  it  was  first  published,  on 
June  18,  1940,  PM’s  editorial  and 
business  offices  have  been  lo¬ 
cated  at  27  Sixth  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  in  the  A.  E.  Munyer  plant, 
and  the  paper  has  been  printed 
on  presses  leased  from  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  one  and  one-half 
miles  distant,  where  the  circu¬ 
lation  department  was  also  lo¬ 
cated.  Storage  space  adjacent 
to  the  Eagle  was  used  and  offices 
establish^  in  Manhattan. 

Occupies  5  Stories 

At  the  new  plant  all  editorial, 
production,  business  and  distri¬ 
bution  operations  will  be  consoli¬ 
dated  and  will  occupy  the  first 
four  floors  and  basement  of  the 
12-story  building  purchased  last 
December  by  Field  Publications, 
publisher  of  PM. 

The  new  plant  will  be 
equipped  with  composition,  en¬ 
graving  and  stereotyping  ma¬ 
chinery  purchased  18  months 
ago  from  the  A.  E.  Munyer  plant. 
A  Scott  multi-unit  hi-speed  press. 


which  PM  owns,  has  been  is- 
stalled  in  the  Duane  St.  buildiM 
Wm.  A.  White  and  Som^JJ 
manage  the  building  and  ha 
leased  out  the  upper  eight  floon. 

Field  Publications  is  a  limited 
partnership  of  Marshall  Field 
and  Marshall  Field.  Jr.  The 
editor  of  PM,  Ralph  Ingeraol{  i| 
on  leave  with  the  U.  S.  Army 
John  P.  Lewis  is  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Lowell  L.  Leake,  buii- 
ness  manager. 

■ 

Army  Bans  Reporters 
From  Shelled  Train 

Considerable  criticism  agai^^ 
Army  methods  of  handling  infer 
mation  has  been  voiced  by  San 
Francisco  newspapermen  as  i 
result  of  a  recent  so-called 
“mysterious”  incident  that  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  Southern  Pacific's 
crack  Daylight  Limited  while 
en  route  from  Los  Angeles  to 
San  Francisco. 

When  the  train  was  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  the  coast  town  of  Su 
Luis  Obispo,  a  shell  passed  over 
the  train  and  exploded  on  the 
coast  side,  throwing  fragments 
into  the  side  of  the  kitdhcn  car 
and  wounding  two  colored 
women  cooks,  one  so  soiously 
that  an  arm  had  to  be  amputated 

Army  authorities  had  no  com¬ 
ment  to  make  about  the  incident, 
according  to  published  storiei 
On  the  train’s  arrival  in  San 
Francisco,  newspapermen  report, 
the  Army’s  M.P.’s  refused  to 
permit  reporters  to  go  aboard 
and  question  passengers,  al¬ 
though  permission  to  do  so  had 
been  given  by  Southern  Pacific 
officials. 


UPr^^UP 

Let’s  push  charts  into  a  corner  and  sim¬ 
plify  this  Scranton  Market  report  by  the 
vivid  summary  of  Up-and-Up  statistical 
high-spots  for  May: 

UP! _ POWER  SALES  to  industrial-commer¬ 

cial  users  broke  all  March  records— 
improved  17%  over  the  year  before. 
UP!— FACTORY  EMPLOYMENT  in  the 
Scranton  area  was  at  a  higher  March 
level  than  at  any  time  in  over  17  years. 
UP! — FACTORY  PAYROLLS  rose  to  an  all- 
time  record  and  increased  36%  over 
a  year  ago. 

UP! _ EMPLOYEE  HOURS  in  manufacturmg 

for  the  5-county  area  were  23%  higher 
than  last  year.  ,  ^ 

UP!— POSTAL  RECEIPTS  for  March  totted 
$98,098,  the  highest  for  the  month  since 
1930. 

UP!— BANK  DEBITS  ran  $64,093,000,  the 
highest  March  volume  since  1930. 

UP!— INDEPENDENT  STORE  SALES  of  32 
firms  are  $1,046,000  or  25%  above  a 
year  ago. 

The  Index  of  General  Business  in  the 
Scranton  area  stood  at  152  in  March,  the 
years  1935-1939  being  100.  The  Scranton. 
Times  keeps  leadership-pace  with  these  ex¬ 
traordinary  figures. 
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f^ace  mn'i  knock 
ihe  props  oiA  "from  under 

50LIP  CiNCINNAri 


Solid  Cincinnati  is  a  city  that  pays  off  regularly  on  your  ad¬ 
vertising  investment.  It’s  not  a  boom  town  that  will  go  "boom.” 
Basic  industries,  broadly  diversified,  give  it  a  solid  backlog  of 
buying  power  in  wartime  as  well  as  peacetime. 

And  the  way  to  get  your  share  of  the  money  that’s  spent 
regularly  in  Cincinnati  is  through  the  pages  of  The  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  the  paper  that’s  at  home  in  Cincinnati . . .  solid, 
thoughtful,  informative,  accepted.  Get  on  a  solid  footing  now 
with  this  market  that  doesn’t  skip  dividends.  Concentrate  your 
advertising  in  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  using  larger  space, 
more  frequent  insertions.* 

SOUP  o/rcwA/AT/  neaos 

Ihe  Cincinndtf 
Enquirer 


For  over  100  years,  edited  for  the  thinking,  doing, 
earning,  solid  citizens  of  America’s  most  solid  market! 

*The  Enquirer  has  the  lowest  milline  rote 
in  Cincinnati  (SOOO  lines  and  upwards.) 

The  lorgest  home -delivered  circulation. 
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ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR  .  .  .  ROCKFORD  REGISTER. REPUBLIC 

RuIK  H^nn«  Simmi,  Puhlilhtr 


It  was  brought  out  that  total  William  L.  J.icLean,  Jr.,  viie 
ex-quota  grants  to  Philadelphia  president  arid  treasurer  o|  tkt 
papers  in  1943  were  39,471  tons:  Bulletin,  submitted  the  followim 
Bulletin,  20,605;  Inquirer,  15,-  statement  to  Editor  &  Pmm^ 
690;  Record,  2,690;  News,  486.  which  he  said  was  in  addition 
Nelson  told  the  committee  that  to  statements  jriade  by  Mi 
newspapers  used  4%  less  paper  Slocum  before  the  Senate  Con- 
in  1942  than  in  the  base  year  mittee. 

1941,  but  m  1944  must  keep  well  .-The  extreme  hardship  ta- 
below  85%  of  1943  iwe.  Less  flicted  by  the  operation  of  L-Md 
than  5%  of  the  available  paper  t^e  Bulletin  and  the  con- 

was  handl^  on  appeals  m  1943  munity  it  serves  is  further  ni- 
and  less  than  2%  in  1944,  he  dgnc^  by  comparing  the  Bui- 
quotra  from  r^ords.  letin  reduction  in  tonnin 

Nelson  cautioned  against  too  actually  consumed  with  that  d 
drastic  treatment  of  the  press,  other  newspapers  as  revealed  in 
warning:  “The  success  of  democ-  aNPA  bulletins, 
racy  depends  on  the  freedom  of 

its  press.”  He  had  no  words  of  First  quarter  1944  versu*  INI 
approval  for  suggestions  which  Nat’l  average  reduction.  13 
have  reached  him  that  WPB  Bulletin  reduction  ( in- 

mandatorily  determine  how  eluding  568  extra  quota 

large  a  Sunday  paper  may  be;  tons)  . 27Jt 

how  many,  if  aiy,  comic  strips  quarter  1944  versus  INI 

should  be  allowed;  whether  only  jjat’l  average  reduction.  17« 
technical  papers  related  to  the  Bulletin  reduction  (in- 
war  should  receive  tonnage.  eluding  568  ex.-quota 

Mr.  Treanor  told  the  commit-  tons)  S4W 

tee  of  standards  which  the  News¬ 
paper  Industry  Advisory  Com-  First  four  months,  1944  vs.  '41: 
mittee  will  1^  asked  to  perfect  Nat’l  average  r^uction.liSt 
at  its  next  meeting.  In  addition  Bulletin  reduction  (in¬ 
to  open  flies,  greater  publicity  eluding  1,028  ex.-quota 

on  reasons  for  grants  or  refusals  tons)  . 27311 

will  touch  such  subjects  as  tern-  pj^^  months.  1944  vs.  “42: 
porary  si^ensions  of  publica-  average  reduction.  16J? 

tion  and  their  effMt  on  tonnage  Bulletin  reduction  (in- 
used  in  the  area,  discontinuances  pindinir  1  028  ex  -ouots 

or  mergers,  supplements  added  tons)  *.  .  .  .  *31.61 


WPB  to  End  Secret  Data 
In  Newsprint  Appeals 


Iniormation  WiU  Be  Made  Public  . . .  Bulle 
Escplains  Tonnage  to  Truman  Committee 


/Retail  S<Ue4 
P^dtcU^eceifitA 


Baltimore . . .  never 
stands  still! 

For  214  yoari  Baltimor*  hat 
for9od  ttaadily  akaad  at  ona 
of  fha  tound,  tolid-at-a>rock 
markaH  of  tha  country.  NaiHiar 
war  boomt  nor  daprettiont 
make  too  much  of  an  imprat- 
tion  on  itt  parmanant  paopla. 
Baltimora  .  .  .  alwayt  a  good 
placa  to  advartita  in. 


fn  war  ar  paaca  .  .  . 

•  aclrtarrf'iaaWa  machina 
raalt  Fatfclan  parrt  far  avarr 
afcpiana  kwMf  la  Amarwa 


BALTIMORE 

SUNPAPERS 

Morning  Evaning  Sunday 

Circulation  for  April:  Morning  and 
Evaning— 142.7tO;  Sunday— ZM.StS. 
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—  Time  for  America's  Mindpower  — 


Do  something  with  them. . . 
or  they'll  do  something  to  you! 


Those  16  billion  dollors’  worth  of  fac¬ 
tories  you  now  own  can  make  or  break  your 
plans  for  tomorrow. 

Those  factories  of  yours  are  now  turning 
out  ships,  planes,  tanks,  jeeps,  and  bullets  at 
a  furious  rate.  They  were  built  with  your 
money;  they  represent  a  quarter  of  the  whole 
present-day  industrial  plant  of  the  U.S. 

But  when  the  war  is  over  and  we  no  longer 
nstd  engines  of  destruction  . » .  what  are  you 
gsinn  to  do  with  all  your  war  plants  then? 

Will  they  be  put  promptly  to  peacetime 


Will  they  go  on  providing  Jobs  for  mil¬ 
lions  of  workers  and  help  save  America  from 
another  tragedy  of  unemployment? 

Will  they  pour  out  a  flood  of  better  homes, 
better  cars,  better  trains,  better  gadgets,  bet¬ 
ter  food,  better  clothing,  better  tools,  better 
machines  that  will  give  a  brand  new,  world¬ 
wide  meaning  to  “the  American  standard  of 
living"? 

Or  will  they  stand  silent  and  empty  for 
months  and  years — while  the  country  slides 
again  into  depression  and  unemployment, 
and  maybe  you  yourself  start  reading  the 
want  ads? 

“Of  course,”  you  say,  “the  thing  to  do  is  to 
keep  these  plants  going.”  For  everybody 
wants  to  keep  the  national  income  some¬ 
where  near  the  pleasant  level  where  it  is  now 
—to  keep  all  the  people  at  work  who  want 
to  work. 


But  this  is  not  going  to  be  accomplished  by 
wishing.  There  is  an  awful  lot  of  hcadscratch- 
ing  to  oe  done. 

The  wrong  way  out,  says  almost  every¬ 
one,  would  be  for  the  Government  to  take 
over  and  run  these  plants. 

Nobody  wants  or  expects  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  go  into  the  automobile  business,  or 
the  washing  machine  business,  or  the 
thumb  tack  and  paper  clip  business. 

No  one  doubts  that  most  of  the  plants 
should  be  turned  back  to  the  people  (man¬ 
agement  and  workers)— back  to  private 
industry. 

That  isn't  going  to  be  quite  as  easy  as  it 
sounds. 

For  example,  if  the  Government  decides 
to  sell  the  plants,  what  would  a  fair  price  be? 
Many  of  the  plants  were  built  at  inflated 
wartime  costs.  Some  had  to  be  built  with 
substitute  material. 

Others  were  planned  efficiently  for  mak¬ 
ing  military  products  like  tanks  and  am¬ 
munition,  and  are  inefficiently  planned  for 
making  the  gentler  products  of  peace. 

Some  experts  doubt  whether  their  true 
value  will  be  even  20  cents  on  the  dollar 
when  the  war  is  over. 

Should  the  Government  hold  out  to  get  all  its 
costs  back?  Should  it  accept  any  price  that  is 
offered,  just  to  get  the  plant  converted 
promptly?  Or  is  there  some  middle  ground 
that  would  be  fairer  to  everyone? 


Thtt  and  fotfowmu  annovnenmnntv  wit  appear  in  I  noding  nnwtpapnrt  of :  Nn  w  York,  Chicago,  Woshingloo,  PhilcMioIpkia,  Boston,  DokoM,  Clovolond, 
Los  Angolos,  Son  Francisco,  Dnnvnr,  Boltimorn,  St.  Louis,  Pittsburgh,  Milwoukno,  Minnoogolis,  Now  Orioons,  Cincinnati,  indionopolis, 
Rechnstsr,  Houston,  South  Bond,  Soottio,  Atlanta,  Dallas,  Grand  Rapids,  Dos  Moinos,  Salt  Loko  Qty,  Buffalo  Portlam^  Louisvillo,  Hortford. 
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outright,  their  purchase  might  retpiire  so 
many  millions  or  billions  that  only  the 
greatest  corporations  r.ould  afford  to  bid 
them  in. 


Would  it  be  better  if  the  Government 
were  to  lease  them  instead,  as  Henry  Wal¬ 
lace  suggests,  making  the  preservation  of 
free  competition  in  industry  almost  as  im¬ 
portant  an  objective  as  getting  a  good 
rental? 

If  we  are  to  avoid  a  tragic  period  of  unem¬ 
ployment  after  the  war,  c/uesiions  like  these 
must  be  decided  now,  before  peace  comes. 

Bernard  Baruch  has  offered  souk  princi¬ 
ples  to  guide  you.  But  it  is  you— and  the 
people  you  select  to  represent  you  in  Govern¬ 
ment — who  must  really  tackle  these  knotty 
problems  right  now  and  settle  them  for  good 
or  bad. 


Whether  it  be  for  good  or  bad  will  depend 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  thought  and  knowl¬ 
edge  that  you  bring  to  the  settling. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  national  problems 
that  needs  reading  and  studying  and  discus¬ 
sing,  not  by  just  a  handful  of  experts,  but  by 
all  the  people. 


TIME  beliaves  America’s  greatest 

need,  now  and  in  the  coming  years,  is  for 
the  sovereign  people  to  make  up  their  minds 
and  speak  them  out. 

To  do  so,  citizens  must  keep  them¬ 
selves  informed.  So,  in  advertisements  like 
this,  TIME  is  seeking  to  encourage  wide 
thinking  and  reading  not  only  of  the  news¬ 
papers  and  TIME,  but  also  of  books  and 
periodicals  that  argue  the  cases  and  advance 
the  causes  that  are  in  the  news. 


For  TIME’S  own  future  is  unalterably 
linked  to  a  U.  S.  citizenry  deeply  concerned 
about  public  affairs— to  a  nation  insistant 
upon  seeking  the  truth  and  learning  from 
recorded  experience. 


This  is  ihc  second  advcrtisenwnt  of  a  scries  nt- 
pcarin,;  i.i  40  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast.  Its 
purpos-  is  to  set  more  Americans  thinkinf.  For 
22  years  that  has  been  the  iob  the  editors  of 
TIMS  have  been  trying  to  do  in  their  editorial 
space—  the  same  job  America's  newspapers  have 
been  trving  to  do  in  theirs.  Now  TIME  harnesses 
the  force  of  advertising  to  the  same  obiectivc  —to 
preperr  the  home  front  for  the  greates'  leotel 
battle  .‘.mcricans  have  ever  bad  to  fight. 


Hme 
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NAEA  to  Get  Report 
On  Ad  Bureau  Plans 


Sessions  at  New  York  Also  Will  Be 
Featured  by  Discussions  of  Retail  Field 


A  GENERAL  survey  of  ‘  Whafs 

Ahead  for  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising,"  including  ways  of  mak¬ 
ing  retail  advertising  more  ef¬ 
fective  and  what  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  thinking  about 
newspapers,  will  feature  the 
spring  conference  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
As^iation  at  Hotel  Commodore, 
New  York,  June  5-7. 

NAEA  members  will  also  hear 
reports  on  the  proposed  plan  for 
expansion  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  and  plans  for 
establishment  of  the  Retail  Bu¬ 
reau,  a  project  which  NAEA  en¬ 
dorsed  at  its  fall  meeting  in  the 
interest  of  better  relations  with 
retail  advertisers. 

Bedell  to  Speak 

Guest  speakers  will  include 
Clyde  Bedell,  merchandising  and 
advertising  counsellor,  who  will 
address  the  Monday  luncheon 
session  on  the  subject  "Hello, 
Mr.  Ostrich."  H.  H.  Kynett, 
Aitkin-Kynett  Ca,  chairmw  of 
the  Newspaper  Committee  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  and  Paul 
B.  West,  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers.  Mr.  Kynett  will  discuss 
“How  Newspapers  Can  Help  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies"  and  Mr. 
West  will  sprak  on  “What  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers  Are  Think¬ 
ing  About  Newspapers." 

William  W.  Wachtel,  president. 
Calvert  Distillers  Corporation, 
will  address  the  Tuesday  lunch¬ 
eon  session,  speaking  on  “Ameri¬ 
ca  Must  Win  the  Peace."  Dr. 
Howard  T.  Hovde.  past  presi¬ 
dent,  American  Marketing  Asso¬ 
ciation.  will  speak  on  “Retailing 
After  the  War." 

There  will  be  panel  discus¬ 
sions  on  how  to  develop  more 
retail  and  national  advertising, 
along  with  a  question-and-an- 
swer  session  on  War  Bond  ad¬ 
vertising. 

President  William  Wallace, 
Toronto  Star,  will  preside,  giv¬ 
ing  a  report  on  NAEA  activities 
for  the  past  year.  Other  high¬ 
lights  of  the  program  include  a 
talk  by  S.  R.  K^,  advertising 
manager.  Bond  Clothes,  on  “Im- 
provementa  in  Retail  Copy"  and 
“Making  Better  Use  of  the  Tele¬ 
phone”  by  Mrs.  Gertrude  Frese, 
New  York  Telephone  Company. 

Program  Listed 

The  coa:q>lete  pixigram,  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Henry  W.  Menz.  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Foot,  NAEA  first  vice- 
president,  follows: 

MON'DAY  morning,  JUNE  S 

Quick  Survey  of  Business-Building 
Ideas.  Panel  of  four  members  ander 
direction  of  Exhibit  Chairman  J.  Tom 
Griscom,  Nashville  Tennessean  &  Ban¬ 
ner. 

Latest  lafwiation  On  The  Newsprint 
Situation.  W.  G.  CttaniNer,  President, 
Scripps-Howard  Supply  Co. 

Latest  Ideas  Oa  The  Space  Rationing 
Problem.  Gordon  Smith,  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 
Evening  Nevs. 


Report  (ill  .\AEA  activities  during  last 
year.  President  William  Wallace,  To¬ 
ronto  Star.  Profiosed  Plan  for  Expan¬ 
sion  of  Bureau  of  Advertising.  Richard 
D.  Sloctim.  General  Manager,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Bulletin. 

Proposed  Plan  for  Establishment  of 
Retail  Bureau.  James  W.  Egan,  Jr., 
.Advertising  Director,  New  York  Times. 

MONDAY  LUNCHEON 
Address — Clyde  Bedell,  Merchandis¬ 
ing  and  Advertising  Counsellor;  “Hello, 
Mr.  Ostrich.” 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON 
Round-Table  Group  Discussion.  Pro¬ 
gram  for  each  group  to  be  announced 
in  official  program. 

Group  I  Newspapers — Under  35,000 
Circulation.  Chairman,  Herbert  S. 
Benjamin.  Baton  Range  (La.)  State 
Times. 

Group  II  Newspapers — 35,000  to  100,- 
1)00  Circulation.  Chairman.  L.  E.  Ilein- 
del,  Madison,  Wis.  Newspapers. 

(iroup  III  Newspapers — Over  100,000 
circulation.  Chairman,  Karl  T.  Finn, 
Cinrinnoff  Times-Star. 

Discussion  of  such  major  topics  as 
Research,  Business-Building  Ideas,  Space 
Rationing  Problems,  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Expansion  Plans,  Retail  Bure.au 
Plans,  Personnel  Problems,  etc.,  will 
take  idace  in  these  meetings. 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  6 
Maintaining  Staff  Morale.  J.  Garrett 
Noonan,  Advertising  Director,  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  Sr  Times. 

Making  Better  Use  of  the  Telephone. 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Frese,  New  York  Tele¬ 
phone  Co. 

Improvements  In  Retail  Copy.  S.  R. 
Ging,  Advertising  Manager,  Btmd 
(Rothes. 

How  Ncwspaiiers  Can  Help  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies.  II.  H.  Kynett,  Aitkin- 
Kynett  Co.,  Chairman  Newspaper  Com¬ 
mittee  of  4-.\’s. 

Wliat  Is  Your  Advertising  I.Q.  ? 
Presentation  by  C.  E.  Phillips,  Rock¬ 
ford  (HI.)  Newspapers  Chairman,  NAEA 
Committee  Extraordinary. 

TUESDAY  LUNCHEON 
Address,  “America  Must  Win  The 
Peace.”  Wm.  W.  Wachtel,  President, 
Calvert  Distillers  Corp. 

TUESDAY  .AFTERNOON 
Looking  Ahead — Portland  Plans  for 
Postwar  Days.  H.  R.  Failing,  Adver¬ 
tising  Director.  Portland,  Orenon  Jour¬ 
nal. 


Retailing  .After  The  War.  Dr.  How¬ 
ard  T.  Hovde,  Past  President,  Ameri¬ 
can  Marketing  Association. 

.Successful  Research  Techniques.  Rus¬ 
sell  Simmons,  Pro.  Manager,  Cleveland 
Press  and  President,  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Pro.  Assn. 

What  Technical  Improvements  Can 
Be  Expected  in  Newspaper  Printing?. 
John  A.  Burke,  Mechanical  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Gannett  Newspapers. 

How  We  Plan  To  Develop  More  Re¬ 
tail  Advertising.  Chairman  Marshall 
Trippe.  Loc.  Adv.  Mgr.  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post,  and  Panel:  George  Grin- 
ham,  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  and 
C^harles  J.  Davis,  Jr.,  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal  Sr  Bulletin. 


TUESDAY  EVENING 
Passport  to  30,000,000  Pantries — (A 
new  slide  presentation  with  a  talk).  By 
New  York  Group,  of  American  Assn, 
of  Newspaper  Representatives. 

Radio’s  Effectiveness  For  Retail  Ad¬ 
vertisers — The  New  York  Survey.  Ver¬ 
non  Brooks,  Advertising  Director,  New 
York  World-Telegram. 


WEDNESDAY  .MORNING,  JUNE  7 

AV'hat  Do  A’ou  Want  To  Know  About 
War  Bond  Advertising? — Question-and- 
answer  session  conducted  by  S.  George 
Little,  Special  Consultant,  Treasury 
Dept. 

What  National  Advertisers  Are  Think¬ 
ing  About  Newspapers.  Paul  B.  West, 
President,  Association  National  Adver¬ 
tisers. 

How  We  Plan  To  Develop  More  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising.  Chairman,  Charles 
J.  Feldman,  Natl.  Adv.  Mgr.  Des  Moines 
Register  Sr  Tribune,  and  Panel:  Harry 
Hawkins,  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulle¬ 
tin;  and  Charles  Conland,  Hartford 
(C^onn.)  Courant. 

A  Quick  Look  At  Current  Classified 
Problems.  John  L.  Irvin,  Classified 
.-Adv.  Mgr.,  New  York  Journal-American. 


B'noi  B'rith  Spomoii 
Editorial  Contest 

A  nationwide  AnMrlcaiijw 
Newspaper  Editorial  CoDtotk 
pay  tHbute  to  the  beet  editotu 
on  the  general  subject  of  Aae 
icanism  to  be  published  in  % 
daily  press  of  the  U.  S.  h»(^ 
April  15  and  Aug.  15  hu  Ixa 
launched  by  the  Americnia 
Commission  of  B’nai  B’rldi,  a 
tional  Jewish  service  orguja 
tion,  Sidney  G.  Kusworm,  efo 
man  of  the  commissitxi,  hat  a. 
nounced. 

Judges  of  the  contaat  win  b 
Marquis  Childs,  United  Fdig, 
Ssmdlcate  Washingtoa  (ln^ 
spondent;  William  L. 
tor  of  the  Emporia  GoettiM 
son  of  the  late  Willieat  Ak 
White;  Elizabeth  May  Cfo 
president  of  the  Raku 
Womm’s  Press  Club;  Dr.  Gobi 
M.  Hyde,  dean  of  the  IhdyeiT 
of  Wiaconsin  School  of  Joamt 
ism;  Sam  O’Neal,  Chicago  Sa 
Washington  correspowlnt  ai 
president  of  the  National  Pn 
Club,  and  Willard  R.  SM 
president  of  Sigma  Delta  Qi 
journalism  fraternity. 

Prizes  of  $500,  $300  and  (1% 
payable  in  War  Bonds  of  tb 
face  value  of  the  prizes, 
awarded  to  the  writers  of  tb 
winning  editorials.  Result!  of 
the  contest  will  be  announced  tb 
first  week  in  October  durisf  tb 
observance  of  National  News¬ 
paper  Week. 

The  contest  is  open  to  ili 
working  newspaper  men  inl 
women  on  Daily  Englidi] 
language  newspapers. 


.  .  ,  "Ace-in-Hie-Hole" 
for  Posfwor  Houston 


Houston  is  one  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  largest  norts ...  in  1941 


^  ^  ca’s  largest  ports ...  in  1941 
(last  official  figures  released) 
cargo  tonnage  was  third  largest 
in  the  country.  Houston’s  world¬ 
wide  commerce  will  be  restored 
immediately  after  the  war  .  .  . 
and  will  be  greater  than  ever. 

B.uilt  since  our  entry  into  the 
war,  two  gigantic  shipyards 
make  Houston  one  of  the  na- 


tionTleading  shipbuilding  ca¬ 
ters.  Shipbuilding  and  roiintb 
nance  will  continue  as  a  gitit 
postwar  industry. 

Maritime  Houston  is  a  villi' 
able  asset  to  the  induatmi 
Southwest  ...  an  “ace-uHhe- 
hole”  for  postwar  expanaiood 
Houston,  already  the  Sootii'i 
largest  and  richest  market  Ifct- 
ropolitan  Houston  (Harris 
County)  now  has  a  popUliti# 
of  622,056  (based  on  No.  4  n- 
tion  books  issued,  as  reported 
by  OPA  on  January  31,  1944)- 
Shipbuilding  and  shipping  ait 
only  two  of  the  many  impi^ 
industries  which  will  assure 
Houston’s  growth  ...  and  con¬ 
tinued  dominsmee  as  the  inifr 
trial  and  maritime  metropwisi 
of  this  section. 

The  Houston  Chronicle— fiat* 
this  market  in  both  ciical^ 
and  advertising  for  more  to 
31  consecutive  years— has  to 
pace  with  Houston’s  grovrthaid 
will  continue  to  do  so. 


THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICI 


R.  w.  McCarthy 

NotiOMoi  AdvortMofl  Monofor 
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the  PULITZER  PRIZE 


'for  distinguished  correspondence  during  the  year' 


THE  RAYMOND  CLAPPER  MEMORIAL  AWARD 


'for  distinguished  Wor  Correspondence,"  presented  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi 


nd  tin 
of  the 
will  be 
I  of  the 
sulti  at 
need  the 
rinf  the 

1  News- 


Ill  aiiiiuuiiciiig  the  award.  .Mall  Dodson, 
jiresident  of  the  National  Heaelline*re»‘  Club 
wrote  to  Ernie  Pyle: — 


"For  the  seeond  suceessive  year  your  col- 
iinin  has  won  the  awarel  in  the  best  foreign 
feature  writing  category  .  .  .  Incidentally, 
this  will  mark  the  first  time  in  the  ten 
years  of  the  awards  that  any  man  has  won 
the  award  on  two  successive  occasions. 
The  only  other  two-time  winner  is  Vi  t^st- 
brook  Pegler,  who  won  first  in  1937  and 
repeated  in  1940.” 


Ernie  Pyle’s  selection  today  marks  ihe  seventh  Na¬ 
tional  Headliners’  Club  Award  for  a  Seripps-Howard- 

United  Feature  Syndicate  columnist.  The  record — 

1937  WESTBROOK  PEGLER  for  best  work  by  a 
columnist 

1938  RAYMOND  CLAPPER  for  outstandina  work 
by  a  columnist 

1939  HEY  WOOD  BROUN  for  consistently  hiah  liter¬ 
ary  quality  of  his  column  and  particularly  for 
his  column  “Lost  Souls  at  Sea” 

1940  HUGH  JOHNSON  for  his  excellent  columns  in 
the  interest  of  the  nation’s  welfare  and  defense 
WESTBROOK  PEGLER  for  exclusive  ilomestic 
news  reportina 

1943  ERNIE  PYLE  for  best  foreign  feature  writing 

1944  ERNIE  PYLE  for  best  foreian  feature  writing 


Emic  Pyle  is  in  England  wailing  to  cover 
the  invasion  exclusively  for  subscribing 
newspapers.  If  your  territory  is  open, 
please  wire  vour  order  to 


FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42-,  STREET,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y 

P  U  ■  L  I S  H  E  R  for  May  27.  1944 


•Sliorl 

FROM  the  classified  advertising 
section  of  the  Phoenix  Arizona 
Republic: 

50 — HELP  WANTED  female 

5  4837^*°  Jersey  bull.  Good  for  service. 

THE  WAR  is  doing  strange 
things  to  juvenile  delinquency. 
Now  they  are  starting  younger 
than  ever,  according  to  this  AP 
dispatch  from  London  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  New  York  Times: 

LONDON,  April  27— The  British 
*“  •'*'  ‘•■Khest  since 
1928,  and  a  new  low  record  was  .set  for 
infant  morality,  the  Registrar  General 
reiKirted  tonight. 

■ 

FROM  the  Warren  (Ohio)  Trib- 
*****  Chronicle  classified  page; 
rebuilt  orga.vs 

and  PIANOS 
For  delivery  later  (>art  of 
May.  We  hatch  only  ri{g~ 
Eveninf^s  by  Appointment 
BARBE  FOR  PIANOS 
■ 

THIS  is  fearless  journalism  as 
practiced  by  the  Lot  Angeles 
Evening  Herald  &  Express: 

SAN  FR.\NCISCO.  May  19 — Major 
California’s  November  election 
will  be  partisan  control  of  the  State  As 
SOTbly,  Associated  Press’  tabulations  of 
the  swindline  count  on  Tuesday’s  prim- 
ary  election  showed  today. 

■ 

TIffi  Charlotte  Observer  of  May 
20  headlined: 

MISS  BOOZER  WINS 

temperance  prize 

AN  EFFERVESCENT  copy- 
on  the  Detroit  Times 
Just  bubbled  over  with  this  one: 

SODA  POP  STRIKE 
FIZZLING 

■ 

THE  following  INS  story  had 
wire  editors  around  Texas 
points  scratching  their  heads: 

Los  Angeles.  May  12— Film 
Actress  Isabel  Jewell  was 


granted  a  divorce  from  Paul 
Marion,  also  of  the  screen,  today 
on  her  complaint  that  he  treated 
her  “more  like  a  servant  than  a 
wife." 

Virginia  Bailey,  appearing  as 
a  corroborating  witness,  testified 
that  Marion  said  of  his  wife  that 
“she  didn’t  have  good  parts  or 
didn’t  do  very  well  with  the 
parts  she  had." 

■ 

“WHERE  Cleorge  Ade  Died.” 

received  at  the  Providence 
Journal,  Wednesday  a.m..  May 
17: 

The  Associated  Press:  Kent- 
land,  Ind. — Ade  died  at  11:15 
p.m.  in  the  home  at  Kentland  of 
his  friend  and  business  manager, 
James  D.  Rathbun. 

'The  United  Press:  Brook, 
Ind. — Ade,  one  of  Indiana's  most 
famous  sons,  died  quietly  at  the 
home  of  R.  E.  Hirschmann,  a 
friend  of  long  standing. 

The  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice:  Brook.  Ind. — George  Ade 
died  in  his  Brook  home. 


Soldiers*  Vote 

NEWSPRINT  limitations  or  no. 

the  right  of  servicemen  to 
vote  in  this  year's  elections  was 
deemed  of  sufficient  importance 
by  the  Minneapolis  pre.ss  to  be 
given  a  special  spread  of  almost 
three  columns  of  space  in  each 
of  three  papers. 

Reproduced  was  a  “request 
for  ballots"  with  the  advice, 
"Fill  out  this  bailot  form,  help 
a  service  man  vote.”  Under 
Minnesota  law  any  adult  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  service  man's  family 
may  apply  in  his  behalf  for  a 
ballot  to  be  sent  to  him  by  the 
county  auditor. 

Mothers'  Day  Feature 
A  DREAM  of  a  lonely,  widowed 
service  mother  in  Chicago  was 
nruide  to  come  true  on  Mother's 
Day  by  the  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
sean. 


Mrs.  Anna  Blackburn.  63, 
wrote  the  Tennessean  in  which 
she  stated  that  her  sailor  son 
once  carried  this  paper  as  a 
youth.  In  the  letter  she  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  to  return  once 
more  before  she  died  to  Nash¬ 
ville  for  a  visit  to  her  old  home 
town  which  she  left  27  years  ago. 

The  Tennessean  made  the  trip 
possible  for  the  lonely  war 
mother.  Bringing  her  to  Nash¬ 
ville  by  train  the  paper  saw  to 
it  that  Mrs.  Blackburn’s  Mother’s 
Day  trip  was  in  every  way  the 
realization  of  her  dream.  She 
was  the  guest  at  one  of  Nash¬ 
ville’s  leading  hotels  and  was 
taken  on  a  tour  of  the  city.  She 
was  given  her  first  manicure  and 
had  her  hair  done  in  a  beauty 
shop  for  the  second  time  in  her 
life  and  attended  a  round  of 
parties. 

A  series  of  pictures  with  a 
front  page  story  proved  to  be 
an  outstanding  Mother's  Day  fea¬ 
ture  for  the  paper. 

Radios  for  Wounded 

THE  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  is 

sponsoring  a  drive  for  $8,356 
for  the  installation  of  supple¬ 
mentary  radio  equipment  at  the 
Army’s  Deshon  General  Hospital 
in  Butler,  Pa. 

In  asking  its  subscribers  to 
contribute,  the  Post  -  Gazette 
points  out,  with  page-one  stories 
and  pictures,  that  there  is  un¬ 
avoidable  discrimination  among 
patients  at  the  hospital  because 
there  are  not  enough  loud  speak¬ 
ers  and  head  sets  to  accommo¬ 
date  all  its  wounded  veterans. 


Hearst  Radio  Plans 

Washington,  May  24 — Hearst 
Radio  Inc.,  an  affiliate  of  the 
Hearst  Corporation  ( formerly 
American  Newspapers,  Inc.)  in¬ 
tends  to  build  frequency  modu¬ 
lation  stations  in  four  major 
cities,  it  is  disclosed  in  applica¬ 
tions  filed  this  week  with  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission.  First  of  the  stations  will 
be  built  in  New  York  with  others 
proposed  for  Baltimore,  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  Pittsburgh. 


Pedlar,  Ryan  &  Luak 
Men  Start  Own  Agency 

Lawrence  L.  Shenfield,  Fru- 
cis  J.  Doherty,  Donald  K.  CUf. 
ford  and  Arthur  Cobb,  Jr.,  «• 
nounced  this  week  they  u( 
forming  a  new  advertising  agen¬ 
cy  in  Manhattan  named  Doherty 
Clifford  and  Shenfield,  Inc. 

Mr.  Shenfield  has  been  named 
president  of  the  organization 
Mr.  Cobb  and  Mr.  Doherty  an 
vice-presidents,  while  Mr.  Clif¬ 
ford  is  to  be  vice-president  and 
treasurer.  All  four  executive 
recently  resigned  from  the  Ped¬ 
lar,  Ryan  and  Lusk  agency. 

Mr,  Shenfield  was  president  of 
the  W.  I.  Tracy  Co.,  when  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  Pedlar  & 
agency  in  1925.  He  was  vior 
president  in  charge  of  radio  at 
PR&L,  and  Mr.  Doherty,  who  his 
been  in  the  adverti.sing  busines 
for  18  years,  was  creative  v-p, 

Mr.  Clifford  has  been  with 
Pedlar  and  Ryan  for  the  past 
19  years,  and  Mr.  Cobb,  who 
began  his  career  in  advertising 
With  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn 
in  1923.  was  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  Pedlar,  Ryan  and  Lusk 
■ 

Randolph  Elected 
President  oi  ITU 

Unofficial  returns  from  521 
unions  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  assured  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Woodruff  Randolph,  of 
Chicago,  incumbent  secret^, 
as  president  of  the  organization. 

Randolph  received  22J)75 
votes  against  13,941  for  Claude 
M.  Baker,  of  San  Francisco,  in¬ 
cumbent  president,  and  6.954  for 
Harry  A.  Miiier,  of  Dayton.  He 
will  take  office  July  15. 

Declaring  that  the  unoflkisl 
figures  revealed  the  defeat  of  the 
incumbent  vice-presidents  Clar 
ence  J.  Desper,  of  Washington, 
and  Thomas  A.  Holland,  of  De¬ 
troit,  Randolph  said  that  their 
offices  would  be  filled  by  Larry 
Taylor,  of  Dallas,  and  Elmer 
Brown,  of  New  York.  India- 
tlons  were  that  Jack  GiU  of 
Cleveland,  would  be  elected  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer.  he  added. 


One  of  the  ^^Hardy  PerenniaW^ 

From  this  productive  area  with  its  rich  “industrial  soil,  ”  growth  is  steady 
sure,  from  year  to  year.  The  sources  of  buying-power  are  PERENNIAL, 
as  healthy  after  War  as  now.  The  Eastern  Union  County  New  Jersey 
market  is  safe,  because  of  over  300  diversified  industries;  many  of  them 
world-famous,  all  of  them  easy  to  convert  to  an  inevitable  peace-time 
activity.  (As  an  example  of  market  stability,  the  Singer  Sewing  .Machine 
Co.  has  been  here  for  65  years.) 

The  Elizabeth  Market  is  NOT  adequately  reachable  through  any  outside 
circulation.  That  is  The  Evening  Journal’s  job  .  .  and  it  does  it  splendidly. 


Cli^tieti)  jSatlp  Journal 

Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 

Special  Representatives:  WARD-GRIFFITH  CO.,  INC. 
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.  Binocular-Eyes...! 


Uncle  Theocritus  had  a  chronic  case  of  binocular-eyes . , . 
but  he  didn’t  know  it. 

'  ’i  Binocular-eyes  is  an  cKCupational  disease  that  attacks  a 
business  man’s  perspective.  It  sneaks  up  on  him  — like  a 
paunch— and  he’s  got  it  before  he  knows  it.  What  are  the 
symptoms? 

Well,  when  the  regular  "folks”  who  buy  a  product  appear 
far  away  to  the  manufacturer.  When  the  head  of  the  com¬ 
pany  forgets  that  most  people  are  warm,  friendly  human 
beings  at  heart.  When  he  begins  to  think  of  his  customers 
only  in  terms  of  the  "carriage-trade,”  way  uptown.  Finally, 
when  his  product  seems  to  be  edging  a  bit  into  the  "class” 
side^too  much  so  to  expose  it  to  the  millions  who,  every 
Sunday,  pore  over  Puck -The  Comic  Weekly.  Then  he’s 
got  it  bad. 

The  cure?  Same  as  we  told  Uncle  Theo:  "Take  off 
those  reverse-English  glasses !”  Take  a  fresh,  normal  look 
at  what  makes  Puck -The  Comic  Weekly  one  of  the  most 
widely  read  publications.  Look  at  its  famous  advertisers*— 
the  country’s  foremost— who  have  achieved  outstanding 
success,  using  Puck  as  their  heavyweight  medium.  Visual¬ 
ize,  in  clear  perspective,  how  your  advertising  would  appear 
—what  popular,  friendly  company  it  would  keep: 

No  actor  or  radio  star  has  a  greater  following  than 
"Blondie  and  Dagwood.”  "Jiggs  and  Maggie”  have  topped 
an  all-star  cast  for  more  years  than  any  of  the  stars  now  on 
the  stage.  Then  there  is  Percy  Crosby’s  lovable  "Skippy” 
...Walt  Disney’s  famous  "Donald  Duck”.  ..the  chuckle- 
provoking  "Little  King”. ..  adventurous  "Prince  Valiant” 
..."Flash  Gordon”  and  many  more...  all  will  help  put 
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your  product  in  the  spotlight  at  just  the  right  time— when 
the  reader  is  happy ! 

When  choosing  a  medium  for  carrying  a  manufacturer’s 
advertising— whether  institutional  or  promotional— these 
facts  are  inescapable: 

1 .  .  More  people  (men  and  women  as  well  as  the  youth 
market)  read  "the  comics”  than  any  other  entertainment 
feature.  Puck -The  Comic  Weekly  is  read  by  more  than 
20,000,000  people  in  over  6,000,000  homes  reached 
through  15  great  Sunday  newspapers  distributed  coast  to 
coast. 

2 .  .Visibility'  and  readership  are  unexcelled— for  both 
display  and  "continuity”  advertisements —because  Puck -The 
Comic  Weekly  accepts  only  one  advertisement  to  a  page. 

*3  .  .  Puck  produces  results.  The  Ralston  Purina  Com¬ 
pany’s  sales  increased  156%  after  their  full  page  advertise¬ 
ment  appeared,  Oct.  29,  1933.  Since  then  they  have 
consistently  used  Puck.  Pond’s  Creams  and  Powders, 
Lever  Brothers  Soaps,  R.J.  Reynolds  Cigarettes  and  Tobac¬ 
cos,  The  Pepsodent  Co.,  Bendix  Aviation,  Hormel’s  Spam, 
Colgate  Dental  Cream,  Gillette  Razors,  Corning  Glass, 
Kleenex,  Doubleday  Doran  Books,  Walter  J.  Black  Classics 
are  among  the  othets. 

So  sales-minded  executives  with  an  eye  to  the  future 
will  find  it  profitable  to  spend  45  minutes  to  see  and 
carefully  consider  Puck’s  analysis  of  "Your  Customers  of 
Tomorrow,”  a  sound  presentation  chock-full  of  sales  in¬ 
formation.  A  letter  or  telephone  call  to: 

Puck -The  Comic  Weekly,  959  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York, 
or  Hearst  Building,  Chicago,  will  bring  it  to  you.  - 
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leading  Australian  daUUt " 
censorship  authorities  for  po{ 
ical  criticism. 

Rupert  Henderson,  presidi 
of  the  Australian  Newspu 
Proprietors  Association,  ace^ 
the  regulation  as  satisfactory. 

"The  government  has  re 
firmed  and  by  its  amendmcal 
the  regulations  guaranteed.  tl 
censorship  will  be  exercised^ 
the  spirit  intended — in  the  si 
pression  of  information  likely 
be  of  value  to  the  enemy  or  1| 
ly  to  interfere  with  the  succe 
ful  prosecution  of  the  war,” 
said.  "Thus  the  government  I 
emphatically  repudiated  any  ; 
tention  of  political  censorddi 


this  dispute,  involving  the  ques- 
tion  of  union  shop  and  checkoff  /TLUSIi  CHlQ 
demands,  was  unlawful  because  _  i  • .  •  i 

there  was  no  court  authorization.  KQSGS  irOiltlCQl 
It  charges  that  Field,  through  ^  . 

his  newspaper,  "violently  at-  CTAflcnrcnm 
tacked  the  plaintiff  for  seeking  OXU-Jt-f 

to  protect  and  defend  the  prop-  Deputy  Prime  Minister  F.  M. 
erties  from  unlawful  seizure’’  in  Forde  announced  on  May  18 
the  publication  of  the  first  ar-  that  Australian  censorship  regu- 
ticle  of  the  series.  By  declaring  lations  have  been  amended  to 
the  publication  of  the  articles  guarantee  that  censorship  shall 
was  done  "maliciously.”  the  bill  be  imposed  exclusively  for  rea- 
invokes  the  malice  clause  of  the  sons  of  defense  security,  and  not 
Illinois  libel  law.  This  means  morale  or  politics, 
that,  if  Judgment  is  found  against  Reporting  of  industrial  dis- 
the  defendant,  and  the  defend-  putes  and  stoppages  will  not  be 
ant  refuses  to  pay.  he  is  subject  muzzled  by  censorship,  and  there 
to  jail  sentence.  shall  be  freedom  of  criticism  and 

The  authors  of  the  series  are  comment,  however  strongly  ex- 
both  veteran  Washington  report-  Forde  said.  In  case  cen- 

ers.  Gridley  is  a  former  presi-  f?*^**??  ‘’‘‘If 

dent  of  the  National  Press  Club  situation  shall  be  dealt  with 
and  is  currently  president  of  the  proswution  and  not  by  seiz- 
Gridiron  Club  of  Washington  publication, 

newspaper  men.  Reynolds,  with  Tost  Case 

17  years  as  a  newspaperman,  is  The  new  regulations  were  the 
a  former  president  of  the  White  result  of  a  test  case  which  Aus- 
House  Correspondents  Associa-  tralian  newspapers  developed 
tion.  from  the  recent  suspension  of 


Avery  Sues 
Chicago  Sun 
For  $1  <000,000 


Chicago,  May  22 — Sewell  L. 
Avery,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  filed 
suit  for  $1,000,000  danmges 
against  Marshall  Field,  publisher 
a'd  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun, 
in  U.  S.  District  Court.  Chicago, 
late  last  week. 

The  suit  followed  publication 
by  the  Sun  of  the  first  four  ar¬ 
ticles  in  a  series  entitled  “Sewell 
Avery  vs.  ’The  People,”  written 
by  Thomas  F.  Reynolds  and 
Charles  O.  Gridley  of  the  Sun’s 
Washington  bureau. 

Charges  "Smear"  Campaign 
The  articles  discuss  the  recent 
labor  dispute  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  seizure  of  the  Chicago 
mail  order  firm,  and  the  com¬ 
pany's  disputes  with  various 
governmental  agencies  in  recent 
years.  The  Sun  is  continuing  - 
the  series,  despite  the  lawsuit.  | 
Avery  charges  the  articles  are  I 
"false,  scandalous,  malicious  and  | 
defamatory,”  and  were  prepared  i 
“for  the  purpose  and  with  the  in¬ 
tent  of  carrying  on  a  campaign 
to  smear  the  plaintiff  and  to  hold 
him  up  to  public  hatred  and  con¬ 
tempt.” 

Mr.  Field,  when  asked  for 
comment  on  the  filing  of  the 
suit,  said:  “I  think  the  people 
are  entitled  to  know  why  the 
Government  was  driven  eventu¬ 
ally  to  take  action.” 

Other  Damage  Suita 
The  suit  is  one  of  several  filed 
recently  against  various  publica¬ 
tions  by  either  Avery  himself  or 
organizatioiis_with  which  he  isj 
associated. 


THE  FUTURE 


With  over  two  years  oi  record  industrial 
expansion  behind  her  .  .  .  with  income, 
population,  bank  deposits,  purchasing 
power  and  postal  receipts  at  an  all  time 
high  and  still  climbing  —  Florida  is  eagerly 
awaiting  the  big  show  . . .  the  even  broader 
plan  oi  development,  which  stands  ready 
to  go  at  the  stroke  oi  peace. 


Each  of  the  suits 
sought  $1,000,000  damages. 

A  suit  in  Federal  Court  by 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  against 
McGraw  -  Hill  Publishing  Co., 
publisher  of  Business  Week  mag¬ 
azine.  was  recently  dismissed  by 
Federal  Judge  John  P.  Barnes. 
Another  suit  which  is  stiU  pend¬ 
ing,  was  filed  in  Superior  Court 
of  Cook  County  by  Ward’s 
against  The  Spotlight,  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  paper  put  out  by  the 
United  Retail,  Wholesale  and  De¬ 
partment  Store  Employes  Union 
(CIO).  It  was  the  dispute  be¬ 
tween  this  union  and  Ward’s  that 
led  to  Government  seizure. 

The  suit  against  Mr.  Field  was 
filed  by  Mr.  Avery  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  It  invoked  federal  juris¬ 
diction  on  the  ground  that  the 
Sun  publisher  is  a  resident  of 
New  York  and  Avery  a  resident 
of  Illinois. 

Cites  History  of  Dispute 

Without  making  specific 
charges  of  untruth  in  any  in¬ 
stance,  the  language  of  the  bill 
is  confined  to  general  denuncia¬ 
tion.  The  complaint  recites  the 
history  of  Ward’s  dispute  with 
the  union.  It  points  out  that 
Avery  has  always  maintained 
that  the  seizure  of  the  plant  by 
the  Government,  as  a  result  of 


Big  as  it  has  been,  this  expansion  was 
necessarily  limited  to  activities  essential  for 
victory,  but  there  will  be  more  . . .  with  the 
peace  a  state-wide  program  to  develop 
Florida's  enormous  and  largely  untouched 
notiuol  resources  will  spring  into  action. 


Florida's  three  major  markets  and 
their  trading  territories  are  completely 
covered  by  these  three  great  morning 
dailies ...  at  low  cost. 


"the  most  important  single  thing 


s  jrom  home  is  prohahly  I  he 
,„osl  imimrumt  sm^le  thin^  ^he 
minds  of  our  soldiers  here  in  instrm 
lin  Ity  nnhlishinf!  an  Australian  edi- 
,i„„  :,i  /  hetieve  yon  '<  > 

r.-».<eri>'K  « 

imericans  in  this  theater. 

— Lt.  Gen.  Uohert  L.  hiehelberfrer 


\i.l» 


\  WELL 


■  informed  public  is  AMERICA’S  GREATEST  SECURITY 


The  long  u.ile^  o-poraling  our  Iron,.-  ,n  \urtral.a  fron 
Inane  are  greatly  .horlene.l  l.j  Ne,»«.a-k. \n>lral,a  .  .  . 

In  inging  then,  each  week  a  hreatl.  of  A.nern  a, 

Thie  full-siae  eonn.erpar,  of  Aeo-.-ek--  'I'’;";;'';', 

graphs, f  e, lit, aial  page- are  n,ovnh..k.h,,,e- to  . -  ^ 

,,i;ere  the  i-ne  h  run  on  high-ppol  olf-e  pr  ^  ^ 

making  the  new,  fron,  home  richer  lo  It- 

Ne»,week.An„ralia  I,  another  fttrther 
Newsw,-ek-.  ,erxiee  to  the  armeil  ore,-  that  r,  a,  h. 
to, lay  to  every  fur  part  of  the  worhl. 
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rt«i  ■  TT  11  Howard  Lindsay’s  writiq||| 

Oliuncins  xlOlQ  ner  in  two  of  Broadwi^ 

_  _  ,  hit  shows,  also  spoke.  d 

40th  Reunion.  J,S"f 
Honor  McClure  ItiSg  LS'.y.’rf 

,  while  there  have  been  nun[ 

Old-Time  New  York  changes  —  physical,  medil 

Newsmen  Greeted  by  and,  of  <»urM,  changes  1^ 

wy  personnel,  the  newspapeg) 

Roosevelt  and  Dewey  fession  has  men  and  woi^ 
,  ing  the  required  jobs  todan 
Meeting  for  their  40th  reunion  essentially  the  same  newi  1 
in  a  celebration  marking  the  ering  and  writing  sense  ( 
20th  anniversary  of  their  so-  the  oid  days.  But  whatever 
ciety’s  founding,  130  members  of  may  d©,  ©r  however  they  i 
the  Silurians,  a  group  of  old-  Craig  said,  the  news 
time  New  York  newspapermen,  writers  of  today  should  h 
gathered  in  the  New  York  Ath-  avoid  having  it  said  of  { 
letic  Club  May  20,  received  a  "They  write  everything  but 
greeting  from  President  Roose-  English.” 
velt,  elected  officers,  made  tm  Others  who  spoke  were  B 
honorary  member  of  Col.  S.  S.  McCardell,  old  New  York  1 
McClure,  got  a  preview  of  the  feature  writer  and  hua 
coming  invasion  in  a  talk  by 
Henry  Noble  Hall,  an  associate 
of  the  late  Lord  Northcliife,  and 


Human  Touch 
And  Humor  Aid 
In  Store's  Ads 


organizations  in  the  country  and 
equally  famous  for  its  constant 
response  to  emergency  appeals 
of  all  types  from  the  public. 
Field’s  finds  the  new  series  of 
institutional  ads  the  “perfect 
outlet”  for  informal  publicity 
on  these  two  aspects  of  its  famed 
reputation. 

One  of  the  most  recent  letters, 
for  example,  tells  how  quickly 
ttie  store  acted  in  sending  to 
the  West  Coast  a  complete  new 
outfit  for  a  Navy  nurse  whose 
clothes  had  been  sunk  at  sea  and 
who  had  telegraphed  for  im¬ 
mediate  re-equipment. 

“Institutional  advertising  that 
stressed  only  company  policies 
and  history  in  toe  orthodox 
manner  would  be  too  stuffy  for 
an  aggressive  merchandising  or¬ 
ganization  that  prides  itself  on 
being  92  years  young,"  ex¬ 
plained  Mr.  Stansbury. 

“In  retailing,  the  richest  re¬ 
wards  go  to  the  organizations 
best  able  to  produce  a  constantly 
freshened  stream  of  appeals  to 
the  customer’s  interests.  In  the 
case  of  institutional  advertising 
the  appeal  is  to  her  interest  in 
the  ‘plus  values’  of  the  store. 

“In  being  told  what  these  plus 
values  are  the  customer  appre¬ 
ciates  the  light  touch.  ’The  same 
breezy  note  that  instructs  her 
pleasurably  communicates  the 
youthful  spirit  we  want  her  to 
associate  with  Marshall  Field  & 
Company  in  selecting  fine  goods 
for  her  enjoyment.” 


Marshall  Field  Co» 

Of  Chicago,  Succeeds 
With  "Breesy"  Note 

Gay,  brief  copy  beneath  a 
cartoon,  presented  as  a  letter  to 
“Eear  Public,”  is  toe  formula 
employed  by  Marshall  Field  & 

Co.,  Chicago  department  store, 
in  its  newest  series  of  institu¬ 
tional  advertisements,  which 
company  officials  acclaim  as  the 
“be*t-yet”  representation  of  toe 
store’s  traditionally  youthful  at¬ 
titude  toward  merchandising 
techniques. 

Run  currently  as  a  two-column 
strip  inside  a  full-page  layout, 
the  institutional  messages  are 
part  of  the  store’s  daily  sched¬ 
ule  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

In  handwriting,  toe  letter  tells 
the  customer  of  some  incident  in 
the  store  or  illustrates  some 
feature  of  service  hitherto  un¬ 
noticed.  Beneath  the  greeting  is 
a  cartoon  that  portrays  the  topic 
of  the  day  and  closing  toe  copy 
is  toe  “Moral.”  The  letters  are 
signed,  “Yours,  Marshall  Field 
&  Company.” 

Stream  Human  Side 

“Instead  of  pointing  with 
pride  to  marble  columns  and 
cases  full  of  merchandise,  we 
have  sought  to  acquaint  our 
customers  with  the  human  side 
cf  toe  store,”  Olin  O.  Stansbury, 

Field’s  advertising  manager,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Not  above  poking  fim  at  itself 
occasionally,  toe  company  began 
the  series,  early  in  May,  with  the 
following,  written  around  a 
sketch  of  a  wedding  window 
display: 

“Eight  people  called  us  up 
the  other  day  to  tell  us  our  bride 
(in  toe  comer  window  on  State 
and  Randolph)  .  .  .  had  no  wed¬ 
ding  ring.  ’Tsk,’  we  said.  And 
“Thank  you  very  much.’  ’Then 
quickly  .  ,  .  and  with  pliers  .  .  . 
we  put  one  on. 

“Moral:  It’s  a  good  thing  for 
a  bride  ( even  if  she’s  a  dununy! ) 
to  wear  a  wedding  ring.” 

Biggest  stimulator  of  letters 

and  phone  calls  to  date  has  b^n  _ 

a  letter  concerning  toe  roimd-  Appointment  of  Lenoir 
toe-world  clock  which  hangs  in  Chambers  as  editor  of  the  Nor- 
the  third  fioor  waiting  room  of  folk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch  to 
the  store.  Around  toe  large  cen-  succeed  toe  late  Douglas  Gor- 
tral  clock  are  12  clock  faces  don  has  been  announced  by 
telling  time  in  all  parts  of  the  President  Paul  S.  Huber,  of 
globe.  Copy  suggested  that  Norfolk  Newspapers.  Inc.  Joseph 
mothers,  wives  and  sweethearts  A.  Leslie,  Jr.,  and  Henry  B. 
of  service  men  check  toe  time  Perkins  continue  as  associate 
constantly  by  this  clock,  which  editors.  Chambers,  since  De- 


was  secretary  to  ex-Goag^B 
heard  a  message  from  Governor  Whitman. 

’Thomas  E.  Dewey,  delivered  by  a  letter  received  by  Seagal 
James  C.  Hagerty,  Executive  As-  Charles  Stolberg  from 
sistant  on  the  Governor’s  staff  Arthur  Capper  of  Kansaa^^H 
and  son  of  James  A.  Hagerty,  a  closed  that  the  Senator,  a 
veteran  Silurian  and  political  ia©  for  some  vears.  was  a  re^H 
reporter.  er  on  the  old  Tribune  in^| 

S.  S.  McClure,  who  for  many  before  he  went  to  Washii^S 
years  was  editor  and  publisher  Present  officers,  as  foUifl 
of  McClure’s  Magazine  and  own-  were  re-elected:  Charles  hTH 
er  of  one  of  the  first  newspaper  coin,  honorary  president;  Cbadrii 
syndicates,  was  admitted  to  the  s.  Hand,  president,  and  ChuV 
Silurian  fellowship,  because  of  stolberg,  secretary.  Robert  Em- 
outstanding  achievements  in  a  ©let  MacAlarney  was  elecM 
field  closely  allied  to  journalism,  vice-president;  Edward  R.  Anker, 
Recognition  of  these  notable  2nd  vice-president,  bei^  re- 
achievements  by  Mr.  McClure  placed  as  treasurer  by  Chri^ 
won  for  him  a  medal  of  the  r.  Bohnsack. 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters  awarded  May  19. 

Addressed  by  McClure 
Accepting  his  honorary  mem- 
»intains  a  100%  ^ership,  in  response  to  an  intro- 
^  duction  by  Charles  S.  Hand,  the 
1  Silurian  president,  Mr.  McClure 
made  a  number  of  interesting 
disclosures.  Speaking  in  recol- 
lection  as  every  Silurian  is  wont 
foreman,  remain-  he  told  anecdotes  of  writ- 

^  ^  «  1 K.,  1^8  immortals  who  contributed 

publications,  and  he  re- 
vealed  toe  McClure  method  for 
in  leaving  fOT  toe  pr©mpting  their  best  work  and 
was  reported  by  on  remuneration, 

a  r^ent  meeting  his  general  theme,  Mr.  Mc- 
ulation  managers  the  great  pow- 

er  of  the  written  word  in  script 

^ _ a”d  scripture. 

Charles  M.  Lincoln,  honorary 
president  of  the  Silurians,  made 
a  disclosure  about  a  book  that 
was  to  be  but  never  was.  It 
was  while  he  was  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  World,  Mr. 

Lincoln  said,  that  he  tried  to  get 
’Theodore  Roosevelt  to  do  a 
series  of  articles  for  the  World 
that  could  be  made  into  a  book. 

The  subject  was  to  be  World 
War  I.  After  he  had  talked 
with  “Teddy”  about  it  and  made 
him  a  tempting  offer,  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln  said  he  felt  he  had  almost 
persuaded  the  ex-President  to  do 
the  job,  especially  when  he  had 
him  believing  he  might  be  able 
to  do  one  of  the  great  books 
about  the  war. 

But  “Teddy”  probably  hadn’t 
forgotten  that  toe  New  York 
World  had  licked  him  in  the  sen- 
Rives  Matthews,  editor  and  sational  Panama  libel  suit  some 
publitoer  of  toe  weekly  Somer-  years  earlier.  At  any  rate,  he 
set  News,  Princess  Anne,  Md..  passed  up  Mr.  Lincoln’s  offer, 
was  deferred  from  toe  draft  Russel  C.  Crouse,  ex-column- 
May  22  as  being  in  an  essential  ist  on  the  New  York  Post  under 
industry.  Cyrus  Curtis  and  at  present  actor 

IDITOR  A 


MARKET  IN  THESE  ’PMIH 
PROSPEROUS  STATES  ’'W 

There  are  ten  imjjorUnt 
ihe  Carolina* — and  stsUSHISg^B 
that  Greensboro’s  srowinf 
Ketail  Zones  offer  a  good 
erase  of  potential  sales 
latioii  iu  this  responsive 

Pridefully.  this  Greensbet*  H 
points  up  the  fact  that  it  it  sn^W 
■2nd"  in  all  vital  ways  in  tat  W» 
Curolinas.  Mornins,  eveniaS-RI 
Sundaj-  this  2nd  Market  c**  ^ 
reached  with  The  News  and  BatM 
In  this  connection  it  thoold  be  IW 
in  mind  that  the  ten  dliat  NH 
-ent  8S%  of  the  total  t«»M 
advertieer-market.  B 


JANN  &  KELLEY,  INC 

National  Rapraaantatiaat 
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^^aj  news  of  that  f^^^^Pondent  in 


AP  With  Tito  ;ry„r.^^awke 
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H  I  R  D  j 
GREATEST 
NEWSPAPER 
MARKET 
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newspaper  for  reproduction  or 
publication,  without  credit, 
whidi  necxl  merely  dn^  the  title 
ol  the  Philadelphia  paper  and 
insert  its  own. 

In  making  known  to  Editor  & 
PuBUSHBR  the  details  of  the 
campaign,  the  Inquirer's  adver¬ 
tising  director,  H.  A.  Stretdi, 
emphasized  that  the  theme  of  all 
Inquirer  "house  advertising"  for 
the  next  12  months  will  be  pro¬ 
motional  effort  on  b^alf  of  the 
entire  press  of  the  country,  in 
line  with  ANPA's  encourage¬ 
ments. 

“The  whole  idea,”  said  Mr. 
Stretch,  “is  to  sell  the  entire 
newspaper  industry  —  not  just 
our  own  paper.  The  campaign 
is  addressed  to  all  advertising 
men  everywhere,  to  space-buy¬ 
ers,  to  account  executives  and 
business  executives — the  men 
who  make  up  the  budgets  and 
the  supreme  executives  who  say 
where  their  company’s  money 
for  advertising  is  to  be  spent. 

Copy  by  McGivena 

“Naturally  our  own  ads  will 
be  placed  most  advantageously 
where  they  will  reach  these 
types  exclusively.  And  the  copy 
will  be  explicit  in  its  dominant 
theme;  namely,  the  newspaper 
is  the  best  of  all  places  to  ad¬ 
vertise  goods,  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  the  news¬ 
paper  reaches  more  people,,  dis¬ 
playing  more  wares  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  than  any  other 
medium.” 

Copy  for  the  Inquirer’s  cam¬ 
paign  is  being  written  by  Leo 
McGivena,  New  York  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency.  In  all,  between  30 
and  40  advertisements  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  year’s  campaign. 
The  initial  release  for  the  hrst 
week  in  June  is  titled  “TTie 
Greeks  Had  Another  Word  For 
It,”  and  is  built  up  from  the 
story  of  the  Greek  marketplace 
known  in  their  language  as  the 
“agora,”  a  place  where  the  an¬ 
cient  Greek  civilization  “com¬ 
bined  commerce  and  culture, 
news  and  necessities,  bargains 
and  big  ideas,  government  and 
groceries,  pleasure  and  prin¬ 
ciples  in  the  agora.”  The  mod¬ 
ern  parallel  to  the  agora,  is  the 
daily  newspaper. 

Keynote  of  the  early  releases 
is  reiteration  of  the  statement 


Phila.  Inquirer 
Launches  New 
Ad  Program 


Right  now  everybody  is  speculating 
as  to  viiat  the  future  holds.  What  lies 
ah^  for  business — for  the  pef^le  of 
our  Country? 

We  will  not  go  to  the  bow-wows,  if 
things  are  left  to  the  business  nuui. 
He  will  chart  his  course  of  ^ion 
along  tried  and  true  lines,  and  will  not 
leave  anything  to  diance. 

He  will  endeavor  to  stabilize  busi¬ 
ness  as  mudi  as  is  humanly  possible. 

The  Harrisburg  Market  has  always 
been  known  for  its  stability.  Now  is 
the  time  to  be  developing  consumer 
acceptance  for  your  products  in  this 
well-known  $125,000,000  market.  An 
ideal  TEST  MARKET— it  has  every¬ 
thing  —  f  armere,  railroaders,  steel¬ 
workers,  State  and  Federal  employes 
and  diversified  industrial  workersh- 
all  with  money  to  spend. 


®he  iEuening 


Largest  Net  Paid  Daily  Circulation  in  Penu^ 
sylvania,  outside  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 

m,m 

KELLY.SMITHCO. 

New  York,  PhiUdeiphia,  Chieaco,  Detroit,  BoetoR, 
AtUata,  San  Francisco. 


}AS^ffne4l 


Gro(t  Wl.  56,000  Ibt. 
AxtoWI.  11,000  Ibt. 
Vahid*  Unglh  45  fl. 

$72U>0  P.  U.  C. 
Ragiilralien 


receipts  tax  on  that  part 
of  his  total  mileage  travel¬ 
ed  in  the  State ....  Assum¬ 
ing  that  he  were  permitted 
to  travel  on  to  the  OHIO  line  —  again  his 
Truck-Trailer  is  5  ft.  over-length,  while  his 
vehicle  is  6,000  lbs.  underloaded.  And  here 
he  has  to  register  with  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission  and  pay  a 
fee  of  $72  ...  .  In  INDIANA  the 
length  restriction  is  still  5  ft.  less 
than  in  New  York,  but  the  weight 
allowance  is  3900  lbs.  more.  How¬ 
ever,  another  payment  is  to  be 
met,  this  time  a  $24.00  charge  for  obtaining  operat¬ 
ing  authority  from  the  Indiana  Public  Service  Com¬ 
mission  ....  Now,  into  ILLINOIS 
— and  serious  trouble — the  gross 
weight  must  be  cut  10,000  lbs.  and 
the  vehicle  length  slashed  15  ft., 
one-third  less  than  the  majority 
of  States.  And  he  must  pay  a 
special  gross  weight  tax  of  approx¬ 
imately  $245.00  ....  Upon  arriving  at  the  border  of 
IOWA  he  is  5  ft.  overlength,  but  underweight  3,900 
lbs.  Here  he  discovers  that  if  he  is 
to  make  regular  runs,  he  must  buy 
an  annual  Iowa  compensation  tag, 
costing  $250.00! 

All  of  these  restrictions  and  con¬ 
flicting  requirements  take  dollars  out 
of  your  pocket!  You  eat  the  food 
and  use  the  goods  brought  to  you  by  Trucks  and  Trailers 
from  all  over  the  country.  And  the  higher  delivery 
cost  resulting  from  unfair  State  taxes  and  lack  of  un¬ 
iformity  in  State  laws  is  in  the  price  you  pay. 


ond  iew-”" 
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A  STORY  OF  CONFUSION 
RUNNING  HALF-WAY  ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT 


OroM  Wl.  53,900  lb*. 
Axl*WI.  18,000  Ibt. 
Vchicl*  LtngHi  45  ft. 
$24.00  P.  5.  C.  Ft* 


A  passenger  car  is  about  to  leave  New  York  City  . . . 
destination  Des  Moines.  The  automobile  owner,  with 
his  driver’s  license  and  State  li- 
cense  tag,  knows  that  he  can  travel 
unmolested  over  the  highways  of  |  | 

the  seven  States  en  route.  ...  A 
Truck-Trailer  operator  hauling  a 
load  of  fresh  ocean  fish  consigned 
to  Des  Moines  is  also  ready  to 
leave  New  York.  His  route  is  through  tTie  same 
States  as  the  passenger  car.  But  here  is  the  difference 
....  NEW  YORK  permits  him  to 
use  a  50  ft.  Truck-and-Trailer  unit, 
with  a  gross  weight  of  50,000  lbs. 
including  vehicle  and  load.  He 
starts  out ....  Upon  entering  NEW 
JERSEY  he  is  permitted  a  length  of 
only  45  ft.  and  a  gross  weight  of 
60,000  lbs. — his  equipment  is  5ft.  too  long,  but  10,000 
lbs.  underloaded  ....  PENNSYLVANIA  presents  a 
bigger  problem — a  45  ft.  length 
limit  and  only  45,000  lbs.  gross 
weight — 5,000  lbs.  less  than  New 
York,  15,000  pounds  less  than 
New  Jersey.  That’s  not  all,  for  he 
must  also  pay  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  an  8  mills-per-dollar  gross 


OroM  Wl.  50,000  Ibt. 
Axl*WI.  22,400  Ibt. 
Vthid*  ItngHi  50  ft. 


Orett  Wl.  40,000  Ibt. 
Axl*Wt.  16,000  Ibt. 
Vthicl*  Length  35  ft. 
$245.00  Weight  Tex 


Vehicle  Length  45  ft. 


Orett  Wl.  53,900  Iht. 
AxleWI.  18,000  Ibt. 
Vehicle  Length  45  ft. 

Weight  Tex  Up 
to  $250.00 


Orett  WL  45,000  Ibt. 
AxleWI.  20,000  Ibt. 
Vehicle  Length  45  ft. 
Speciel  Mileage  Tax 


WorW'i  Largest  Builders  of  Truck-Trailers 


Service  in  Principal  Cities 
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Know  hew  your  Slate  ttondsl 

Do  you  live  In  a  '’bolNoneck" 

1  Stale,  or  is  if  "bottled'*  up  by 

1  adjoining  Stotot?  Send  for  our 

1  booklet,  "Are  the  United  Stotet 

1  United?”  (third  edHion)  or  oek 

1  yoor  Fruehauf  Branch  for  one. 
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SPONSORED  RADIO  NEWS 

THE  BILL  of  Senators  Burton  K.  Wheeler 

and  Wallace  H.  White,  Jr.,  under  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee  providing  for  revision  of  the 
1934  Communications  Act.  would  prohibit 
commercial  sponsorship  of  news  broadcasts 
and  radio  commentators. 

We  can  see  no  sound  reason  for  these 
ill  considered  recommendations.  Radio 
commentators  have  been  accused  of  in¬ 
jecting  their  own  personal  opinions  into 
their  broadcasts.  Why  shouldn't  they  be 
permitted  to  express  forcibly  their  honest 
convictions  on  vital  matters  just  the  same 
as  newspaper  columnists  and  just  as  long 
as  their  views  are  honestly  presented  as 
their  own?  Radio  listeners  and  news¬ 
paper  readers  like  to  tune  to  a  certain 
program  or  turn  to  a  certain  page  to  hear 
or  read  what  “Joe  Doakes”  has  to  say. 

Charges  have  been  made  that  some  com¬ 
mentators  are  secretly  backed  by  un¬ 
scrupulous  interests.  Martin  Dies  made 
serious  charges  against  Walter  Winchell 
but  hasn’t  supported  them  with  conclusive 
evidence.  There  has  been  no  proof  that 
any  radio  news  reporter  or  commentator 
has  been  unduly  influenced  in  what  he 
says  by  association  with  the  commercial 
organization  which  sponsors  his  broad¬ 
casts.  Most  radio  commentators  were 
schooled  in  newspaper  city  rooms  and  it 
is  only  fair  to  say  that  as  a  group  they 
still  retain  the  high  ethics  of  good  news¬ 
paper  reporters  and  editors. 

Forbidding  sponsorship  of  news  broad¬ 
casts  will  mean  three  things.  First,  that 
compensation  for  commentators  ( those  that 
would  remain  on  the  air)  would  come  from 
a  broadcasting  station  or  network  instead 
of  a  commercial  Arm.  and  this  would  not 
seriously  interfere  with  public  service  be¬ 
cause  any  reporter  worth  his  salt  can  be 
just  as  objective  no  matter  who  pays  him. 
Second  there  would  be  a  decline  in  the 
broadcasting  of  news.  Radio  stations  would 
retain  only  a  few  sustaining  newscasts  as 
a  public  service  and  the  valuable  time 
now  occupied  by  sponsored  commentators 
would  soon  go  to  sponsors  of  other  pro¬ 
grams.  And  thirdly,  the  valuable  news 
periods  now  provided  by  many  of  the 
ration’s  daily  newspapers  undoubtedly 
would  be  cut  off  the  air. 

News  broadcasts  have  plaved  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  this  country  in  informing 
the  people  of  current  — “spot  news” — 
events.  They  have  provided  a  bulletin 
treatment  of  important  news  whetting  the 
public  appetite  for  full  and  complete 
information  and  resulting  in  greater  reader 
interest  in  newspapers.  It  would  be  a 
retrogression  to  deprive  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  crucial  period  of  any  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  public  information. 

CENSORS  TANGLE  CLEARED 

IT  WAS  an  historic  incident  when  the  Al¬ 
lied  command  in  Italy,  with  proper  ex¬ 
planations.  cleared  up  a  censorship  tangle 
with  the  Associated  Press  over  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Marshal  Tito  which  had  threat¬ 
ened  to  become  a  major  scandal  involving 
political  censorship. 

It  was  believed  at  first  that  political  rea¬ 
sons  were  holding  up  the  release  of  an  in¬ 
terview  by  Joseph  Morton  with  Marshal 
Tito  because  he  referred  to  Draja  Mik- 


EDITC  RIAL 


For  the  clean  all  thinp  are  clean,  but  for 
the  defiled  and  unbelieving  nothing  it  clean; 
for  both  their  mind  and  their  conscience  are 
defiled. — 'Titut  I,  15. 


hailovitch.  When  the  story  was  finally 
cleared  20  days  later  it  was  intact  except 
for  references  to  the  location  of  warships, 
which  is  obviously  censurable.  Delay  of 
the  release  was  satisfactorily  explained  as 
due  to  a  stipulation  made  by  Morton  to 
Tito  that  his  replies  to  questions  were  to 
be  used  in  full  or  not  at  all.  Deletions 
were  referred  back  to  him  and  because  of 
the  lack  of  direct  communications  took 
considerable  time. 

Allied  headquarters  in  Naples  stated: 

“The  policy  of  the  Supreme  Allied  Com¬ 
mander  on  news  censorship,  as  previously 
stated  and  hereby  reaffirmed,  is  to  release 
the  fullest  and  earliest  news  connected 
with  the  war  effort  in  this  theater  where 
such  release  will  not  impair  operations  or 
risk  the  lives  of  Allied  troops  or  others 
fighting  in  the  Allied  cause.  This  policy 
will  continue  in  force  in  this  theater  of 
operations.” 

The  freedom  of  expression  of  American 
correspondents  is  thus  given  an  unprece¬ 
dented  guarantee,  one  which  we  hope  will 
be  operative  in  the  Mediterranean  as  well 
as  in  the  other  war  theaters. 


THANK  YOU.  MR.  POLLARDl 


“I  HAVE  just  read  your  editorial  on  Joseph 

Pulitzer.  It’s  a  corking  editorial,  but  the 
quotation  did  him  an  injustice.  As  you 
state  it,  it  reads:  ’.  .  .  predatory  plutocracy 
or  predatory  plunder.’ 

“It  should  read  ’. . .  or  predatory  poverty!’ 
What  Mr.  Pulitzer  was  attempting  was  to 
draw  an  antithesis  between  ‘plutocracy’ 
and  ’poverty,’  but  the  quotation  doesn’t 
suggest  that. 

“Also  in  the  same  quote  is  the  phrase 
’privileged  classes  and  public  plunder.’  The 
last  word  should  be  ‘plunderers.’  ’’ 

Such  is  the  kindly  comment  of  H.  S.  Pol¬ 
lard.  chief  editorial  writer  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram,  upon  reading  our  lead 
editorial  for  May  13.  page  42. 

Mr.  Pollard  ought  to  know  whereof  he 
speaks  as  he  was  with  Mr.  Pulitzer  in  Eu¬ 
rope  when  the  famous  dispatch  was  sent 
to  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  old  New 
York  World  who  were  celebrating  at  dinner 
at  Delmonico’s  on  the  evening  of  April  10, 
1907,  the  sixtieth  birthday  of  Mr.  Pulitzer. 
‘The  message  was  in  Pulitzer’s  best  trench¬ 
ant  style  and  read: 

“Express  to  the  editors,  managers  and  en¬ 
tire  staff  my  warm  appreciation  of  their 
excellent  and  successful  work  for  an  in¬ 


stitution  which  should  always  fight  hi 
progress  and  reform  and  never  toleratsbi 
justice  or  corruption;  always  fight  Jci^i 
gogues  of  all  parties,  never  belong  to  im 
party;  always  oppose  privileged  claaetiv 
public  plunderers;  never  lack  sympuw 
with  the  poor;  always  remain  devoted  h 
the  public  welfare,  never  be  satisfied  wig 
merely  printing  news,  always  be  drastkifc 
independent,  never  be  afraid  to  attitt 
wrong,  whether  by  predatory  plutocrnj 
or  predatory  poverty.” 


Despite  these  imperfections  it  was  “cig. 
fal!  A  fine  editorial,”  Mr.  Pollard  said. 


WAR  BONDS  A  “MUST* 

THE  United  States  Treasury's  forthcoQh| 


Fifth  War  Loan  drive  for  $16.000, DOOM 
is  unprecedented. 

This  campaign  to  be  inaugurated  June  U 
and  to  continue  uninterruptedly  includn 
of  July  8  is  2  billion  dollars  more  than  tta 
Fourth  offering  and  provides  for  the  idt 
of  $6,000,000,000  of  “E”  bonds  to  individ 
uals.  ‘This  is  twice  the  last  individual  T 
bond  allotment. 

The  Treasury  has  come  to  rely  cod 
dently  upon  the  wholehearted  cooperatin 
of  newspapers  everywhere — big  and  little- 
dailies  and  weeklies — and  the  Treasury  ha 
not  been  disappointed — witness  the  succea 
f  ul  campaigns  that  have  gone  way  over  the 
top  with  enthusiastic  newspaper  suppon 

In  the  last  campaign  there  was  some  con¬ 
fusion  among  newspaper  executives  ore 
obtaining  advertising  mats  prepared  by  the 
Treasury.  Instead  of  blanketing  every 
daily  and  weekly  with  all  material  pro¬ 
duced,  the  Treasury  altered  its  tactics  and 
left  it  up  to  the  individual  newspaper  to 
send  for  the  ads.  Because  of  this  mm} 
smaller  newspapers  failed  to  secure  the 
proper  selling  tools  to  obtain  locally  spoe 
sored  copy  for  the  bond  drive. 

In  the  Fifth  War  Loan  drive  the  ‘TreaiuiT 
must  have  100  per  cent  cooperation  to  r«ii 
ize  its  objectives.  Any  newspaper  notil- 
ready  in  possession  of  the  complete  Tiar 
ury  ad  layout  pictured  in  its  portfolio: 
“Anununition  for  the  5th  War  Lob,' 
should  send  for  it  immediately  to  the  Wir 
Finance  Division.  Treasury  Department 

Some  publishers  of  so-called  small  tom 
dailies  and  weeklies  have  informed  ui  o( 
their  decision  not  to  solicit  local  merdants 
in  the  futiure  for  sponsorship  of  these  Tras- 
ury  offerings  and  on  the  ground  that  the 
well  has  run  dry — the  merchant  cannot  if- 
ford  such  continuing  investments. 

Now  the  truth  is  that  not  even  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury.  Henry  Morgenftw 
expects  merchants  to  purchase  extra 
tor  this  important  task. 

The  important  point  is  that  during 
drive  the  merchant  devote  as  much  of  hisHj  JJ. 
regular  advertising  space  as  he  can  if 


ford  to  the  patriotic  duty  of  helping  Unmlggit] 


Sam  to  raise  the  sixteen  billions  that  ii»j 
needed  NOW  to  help  win  the  war. 

The  people  must  be  educated  to  the  nw 
for  acquiring  and  keeping  six  additiooi^ 
billions  of  “E”  bonds.  ^ 

Newspapermen  will  have  to  exhibit  thi^ 
best  showmanship  and  salesmanship  to  i<' 
tain  this  goal.  ’They  cannot  let  their  coBj 
try  down.  Least  of  all  can  they  let  tliB> 


selves  down  in  this  test  after  they 


been  batting  pretty  close  to  a  “thouaaa^l 
in  all  previous  patriotic  campaigM- 
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assistant  general  manager  May  aid  Tribune  classified  advertising 
19.  In  addition  to  his  office  as  manager,  was  operated  upon  for 
head  of  circulation,  Mr.  Ware  appendicitis  this  week  at  Flush- 
will  also  be  in  charge  of  pro-  ing  Hospital,  Flushing, 
duction.  He  came  to  Newsweek  ray  H.  Haun,  from  1934-41 
in  June,  1943,  after  18  years  in  manager  of  the  Detroit  office  of 
the  publishing  field,  including  a  This  Week,  has  been  appointed 
long  term  with  the  National  Pub-  chief  of  the  field  bureau  of  the 
lishers  Association.  Smaller  War  Plants  Corp., 

T.  Dean  Lowry  has  been  ap-  Washington, 
pointed  manager  of  the  Los  An-  Arthur  Gucker  has  been  ap- 
geles  office  of  the  Christian  Sci-  pointed  business  office  manager 
ence  Monitor.  Mr.  Lowry  sue-  of  the  Miami  ( Fla. )  Herald,  suc¬ 
ceeds  H.  Phelphs  Gates,  former-  ceeding  Russell  W.  Houston. 
ly  Pacific  Coast  advertising  man-  who  resigned.  Gucker  had  been 
ager  of  the  Monitor,  who  has  assistant  to  the  Dade  county  tax 
been  appointed  circulation  man-  collector, 
ager  in  Boston. 

Edward  B.  Lake  has  resigned 

from  the  advertising  departoent  In  The  Editorial  RoomS 
of  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press- 

Gazette  to  accept  a  position  Jime  ^  j  • 

1  with  the  Wisconsin  Rapids 

Tribune,  as  business  manager  ^  ^ori^  staff  of  the  Weuj 
and  advertising  director.  Sun  has  just  rweived  $60.0M 

_  j.  .L  »  for  the  movie  rights  to  his  fourth 

novel,  “Mr.  G  Strings  Along.” 

Minnesota  Poll  for  the  Minne-  „  ,,  .  ,  . 

apolis  Star-Journal  and  Tribune.  Mauun,  formerly  of 

was  inducted  May  18  as  new  the  York  JourTwI-Amertcan 
president  of  the  Minneapolis  £,oPy  desk,  has  joined  the  Herald 
Ttmin,.  Trthuue  business  news  desk. 

Junior  Association  of  Commerce.  abraham  from  the  Colum- 

Louis  Dunlay,  formerly  ad-  jjia  University  Graduate  School 
vertising  manager  of  the  Wow-  of  Journalism,  is  a  new  reporter 
erly  ( N.  Y. )  Sun.  and  previously  at  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

U.  M.  Foster,  recently  free- 
agency,  has  been  appointed  to  has  ioined  the  business 

stiff  r  tfe  Nem™k 

Journal.  Times.  He  was  formerly  asso- 

CoL.  Fred  H.  Thompson,  ad-  ciate  editor  of  Grocery  Trade 


WILSON 

WINS 

NATIONAL 

HEADLINERS 

CLUB 

AWARD 


aOUGH  GATES,  general  man¬ 
ner  of  the  Superior  (Wis.) 
jgigram,  has  announced  his  can- 
on  the  Progressive  ticket 

.A _ ^4. 


^lieutenant  governor  of  Wis- 
(m«iw  He  was  a  regent  of  the 
^^oiversity  of  Wisconsin  in  the 
Ministration  of  former  Gov. 
ftjiip  F.  La  Follette  and  has 
anj  been  active  in  Progressive 
jSilrs. 

qioige  F.  Booth,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Worcester 
Kin.)  Telegram  and  Gazette, 
neently  was  elected  without 


jlepabiican  National  Convention 
Ted  Thackrey, 


Ui.  AND  Mrs. 

«ytor  and  publisher  respectively 


Oatland  Press,  was  among  a 
poup  of  six  Clevelanders 
mrded  scrolls  by  the  Harlan 
Chib,  an  organization  of  Negro 
lawyers,  in  recognition  of  his 
wait  for  better  race  relations 
k  the  Cleveland  area. 

Cbailes  F.  McCahill,  general 
imager  of  the  Cleveland  News, 
hu  bMn  nsuned  to  the  executive 
baud  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
iOL  He  had  served  on  the  re- 
liooal  board  at  Cleveland  for 
sane  time. 

(lOiDON  K.  Bush,  publisher. 


In  announcing  the  award. 
Mall  Dodson,  president  of  the 
National  Headliners’  Club, 
wrote  to  Earl  Wilson: 

“Your  refreshing,  new-styled 
column  IT  HAPPENED 
LAST  NIGHT  has  been 
judged  the  year’s  best  work 
by  a  home  front  columnist 
and  for  it  you  receive  the 
Headliners’  columnist  award.” 


New  Thrilling  Episodel 


dfam  journal  &  Farmer’s  Wife 
«nd  Pathfinder,  has  just  been 
•feeted  president  of  the  Poor 
hchard  Club  of  Philadelphia. 


off  f  o  jungles  of  Panama! 

June  12,  Captain  Midnight,  hero  of 
radio,  screen  and  comic  page,  heads 
south  to  Panama  to  bring  readers 
new  thrills  and  exciting  adventure! 
He’s  pre-sold  to  millioos  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  ^ildren.  Capitalize  on  this  ex¬ 
isting  interest!  Write  for  daily  and 
Sunoay  proofs  today. 

Reptoe*  WMh  Fsatarcs  with  Sfroaa  OmsI 


The  Business  Office 


For  samples  and  terms  of  IT 
HAPPENED  LAST  NIGHT 
please  write  —  or  wire,  col¬ 
lect — to 


■PRISON  B.  WILLIAMS,  af- 
^  21  years  of  advertising  and 
jwlishing  experience  with  such 
Jns  as  N.  W,  Ayer  &  Son,  J. 
•titer  Thompson  Co.,  the  New 
'»ffc  Times  and  Maclean’s  Maga- 
***.  Toronto,  has  been  appointed 
kjootion  manager  of  the  Son 
"••cisco  Chronicle.  Prior  to  ar- 
®*1  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  he 
advertising  manager,  later 
jypung  general  manager  of 
*■«  magazine  in  Montreal. 

,  Ware,  Newsweek  circu- 
■w»  director,  was  promoted  to 


THE  CHlCAfiaSUN 


FE  ATU  R  E 
SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42no  street, 
NEW  YORK  17,  N  Y. 
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news.  Mr.  Ware  went  to  Wash¬ 
ington  from  the  AP  cable  desk 
in  New  York  and  prior  to  that 
was  with  AP  in  Georgia  and  Ala¬ 
bama. 

Arthur  F.  Irwin,  former  New 
York  newspaperman,  became  as¬ 
sistant  to  New  York  State  Indus¬ 
trial  Commissioner  Edward 
Corsi,  head  of  the  New  York 
State  lAbor  Department,  May 
22.  In  his  new  post  he  will  be 
in  charge  of  public  relations  and 
related  matters  for  the  Labor 
Department  A  native  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  Mr.  Irwin  engaged  in  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  work  as  a  re¬ 
porter  and  editor  for  more  than 
20  years,  first  joining  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle,  then  successively  the 
New  York  World,  Journal,  Mir¬ 
ror  and  World-Telegram. 

Denis  Plimmer,  historian,  au¬ 
thor  and  newspaperman,  begins 
June  3,  as  news  commentator 
over  WQXR  every  Saturday 
evening.  Before  the  war  he 
was  New  York  correspondent  for 
the  Wellington  (New  Zealand) 
Dominion,  and  since  leaving  the 
Army  last  September  has  been 
a  member  of  the  foreign  news 
staff  of  Time  magazine,  then 
writer  for  Time’s  radio  program. 
“Time  Views  the  News.”  He 
continues  to  hold  this  radio  post. 

Don  Newton,  of  Time  maga¬ 
zine,  has  been  elected  secretary 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Bvfry  Smtmremf  tmtt  iaa4 


VHk  Rhiili  kara  bwa  MCMSi  Th*  Jaat- 
aate,  awaUiAaJ  Muck  mTiIM:  Newipaaar- 
4aai.  Uvik.  IWS;  PWttk  Eitate,  Mn^l. 
t»4i  EAlar  a  PukUikar,  Daambar  7.  IMl: 
AeraidMaL  FkkfaaiT  7,  WM.  TitlM 
«a^  aoJ  RaiiaMfad.  CaataaU  cavjriisktad 

BMTan  a  Pwauaua  CanrAar,  Inc. 

Jamu  Waiaar  Baawa 

_  frtiiitm  md  SJittr _ 

ficaif  al  PaUMMa  Ofktt: 

_  Sevaatautk  Flaar,  Tlmaa  Taaar 
4ari  Street  eaa  Braedirair,  New  Yark  Qtr  'll 
XtUpkinMj: 

■Rjrut  aasM,  aoiaCapM,  aiu  sasa 
A  bJiwuAFaa  rae  Makeu  ar  Niwuatbu 
ftoBT.  U.  Baowr,  Bmc.  Ed;  Samuel  Rovnea, 
Editor;  Paiup  Scrutlea,  Mart  Euz- 
ABcra  Laibeil  Hn.n  Stauhtoh,  Fettarti; 
Iace  Paice,  T.  S.  Iavib,  W.  Livirgaton 
^EBEe,  Faabe  B.  Febuian,  CeiUrilBlmi 

Mditort;  ViAGiBtA  Baewm,  Lilirarian. _ 

l*Maa  Wambt  Br*wb,  JaI;  PmSSCr; 
CBaalmT.  Stvaab,  Gtntrai  Mancftr  and  Jd- 
mtirimt  Birttfn  IWab  B.  Kbsbet,  Marktt- 
•if  Etttartk  Mamaur;  GaaACE  H.  Staate, 
Arraleata  Mamattr;  Mai.  ktAAT  F.  Gaaeaa, 

f^iidtd  amd  Piattram  Mamagtr. _ 

i^atkimttaa  4.  D.  C.  Berreju  Jamu  J.  BimjA. 
ins  JratiaaJ  Prat  BUt.^lUaRkaec,  ReaaMic 

Odtaft  /,  Bwtaa,  tit  Laadaa  GaaraaUt  amd 
dttidtmt  MaikUat,  SM  f/artk  Miakitam  Aatmtu, 
TiL  StAU  MM:  GeBAGE  A.  BAABBEBBlTAa, 
mdkar;  Haaat  K.  Blace,  Jdttrtiiiai  Ktfrt- 


^tOadilfkia  Bwtaa,  1046  Ctmaitnial  Trait 
BUe.,  IM  amd  Markrt  Su.,  PkiU  i,  Pa„  TaL 
BTflaakaaae  Ut2;  Cbaai.m  W.  Duse,  Car- 

fatpamdtnL _ _ 

haaiM  Caatt  Carrrtfaadtat:  Haut  NELaaB, 
MM  EajttU  StrrrL  Berkcler,  Cal.,  Tcieakaoa 
Tkatawall  MM:  Mbalo  R.  TATLaa,  1410 
Jfartan  da,.,  GUaJala,  Talaykaae.  Cltnii 


Patik,  Oaait  idamtiiint  JUffttmteim:  PuB- 
CAB  A.  laavr,  MM,  Baililtae.  Su  Fiaaaiiaa  4; 
IWaaina^  latlaf  IMS*  am  Wttera  Paci/u 
BaMia&  UM  Aasalai  16;  Talaykaa^  Praapact 

tiarfaa  Ggrit  VaaA  CRaaBiaB. 


BaraaE  Qatt  Laaa^ 


'‘DawaalaaB,'*  Ba 
Harta,  Eaeiy. 
^AiaaiiwaB  RatuI  1^ 
aairaMei  Uaila4  Saaaaa  aaa 


tamattr, 

ArUar, 


MjrAkb  la 
M  par  rear:  CaaarlA,  M.60;  Focaisa,  W. 
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of  the  Foreign  Correspondents 
Association  in  Mexico  City,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Rob  Roy  Buckingham, 
Chicago  Daily  News,  formerly 
with  U.P.;  Ted  Edtger,  of  AP  was 
chosen  press  secretary,  replacing 
Cesar  Ortiz,  who  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica, 
by  AP.  Elected  new  members 
were  Jerry  Hanntfen,  U.P.; 
Luis  Moreno  Verdin,  New  York 
Times,  and  Rafael  Dorantes, 
Calcutta  Herald. 

Margot  Patterson,  formerly 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-Transcript, 
has  joined  the  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel  as  a  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter. 

Milton  Murray.  ANG  presi¬ 
dent.  has  resigned  his  public  re¬ 
lations  post  with  the  CIO  Polit¬ 
ical  Action  Committee,  to  take 
effect  May  31  and  will  return  to 
the  Detroit  Times  as  reporter. 

Julius  Stag,  formerly  with 
Overseas  News  Agency,  has 
joined  the  rewrite  staff  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  John 
S.  Bowman,  formerly  with  the 
Post-Dispatch  rotogravure  sec¬ 
tion,  is  now  city  hall  reporter 
for  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times. 
Rudolph  Fiehler  is  a  new  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Post-Dispatch  repor- 
torial  staff. 

Miss  Erma  Kruse  has  been 
appointed  women’s  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press.  For  the  past 
four  years  she  had  conducted  the 
“Mrs.  Maxwell”  column  on  the 
women's  pages.  She  succeeds 
Miss  Clintie  Winfrey,  who  re¬ 
signed  this  week.  Her  column 
will  be  taken  over  by  Miss 
Helen  Spelbrink. 

Edward  Freeman,  city  editor 
of  the  Nashville  (Tenn. '  Ten¬ 
nessean  for  the  last  year,  will 
report  this  week  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  for  duty  as  an  ensign  in 
the  U.  S.  Navy.  He  received 
his  commission  April  8.  He  will 
be  succeeded  as  city  editor  by 
Joe  Hatcher,  Tennessean  polit¬ 
ical  writer,  and  Hatcher’s  weekly 
column  “Politics.”  will  appear 
three  times  weekly  instead  of 
daily. 

Mack  Kehoe  has  resigned  as 
news  editor  of  the  Mesa  (Ariz. ) 
Journal-Tribune  to  become  city 
editor  of  the  Belvidere  (Ill.)  Re¬ 
publican.  He  had  been  with  the 
Arizona  paper  two  years. 

Fred  Uocy,  well-known  base¬ 
ball  broadcarter,  is  now  on  the 
Boston  American  sports  desk. 

Ann  Thomas,  U.P.  Boston  staff 
reporter,  has  joined  the  New 
England  Council  public  relations 
staff. 

William  Tisdel.  assistant 
night  city  ecUtor  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  next  week  joins  the  OWI 
in  New  York.  On  the  Globe  for 
16  years,  Tisdel  formerly  worked 
for  a  number  of  papers  in  the 
Middle  and  far  West. 

Dan  (^ulo,  former  Boston 
Globe  reporter,  after  five  weeks 
of  commuting  to  his  new  job  at 
the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal, 
has  returned  to  Boston  and  a  job 
at  the  Record. 

Paul  W.  Savage,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher  on  the  Worcester  ( Mass. ) 
Telegram  and  Gazette,  has  been 
re-elected  vice-president  of  the 
Worcester  Philatelic  Society. 
Otis  Carl  Williams,  Jr.,  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Gazette,  has  be¬ 


come  engaged  to  Miss  Nancy 
Hope  Fuller. 

Boa  French,  state  news  editor 
of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald, 
has  resigned  to  join  the  Borden 
Company,  which  recently  bought 
out  his  father’s  Shark  Industries, 
Inc.  Jim  Riley,  copy  reader,  has 
temporarily  taken  over  the  state 
desk.  John  T.  Bills,  courthouse 
reporter  for  the  Herald  for  the 
past  three  years,  has  joined  Ra¬ 
dio  Station  WQAM,  Miami,  as 
news  editor.  Art  Himbert,  Her¬ 
ald  staff  writer  and  re-write 
man,  has  been  appointed  Florida 
correspondent  for  the  Army 
News  Service,  New  York  branch. 

Lou  Jaffe,  sports  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  News,  has  been 
admitted  to  the  Naval  Hospital 
in  that  city,  ill  with  arthritis. 

Al  Horwits,  former  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Ledger  sports 
writer  and  one-time  president 
of  the  Philadelphia  Sportswriters 
Association,  has  been  promoted 
to  chief  of  public  relations  for 
the  Eastern  division  of  Univer¬ 
sal  Pictures. 

Ellwood  Parry,  Jr.,  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  is  retiring  from  the 
newspaper  game  to  accept  a  po¬ 
sition  in  the  commercial  field 
with  a  Jenkintown  business  con¬ 
cern.  Joan  Woolcott  Jennings, 
the  Bulletin’s  feature  writer  un¬ 
der  her  maiden  name,  returns 
next  week  to  the  feature  staff 
from  which  she  took  a  four 
months  leave  of  absence  for  the 
arrival  of  her  second  child,  a 
girl.  James  Monihan,  Philadel¬ 
phia  attorney  and  former  news¬ 
paperman,  has  come  back  to  the 
Bidletin  copy  desk  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  season.  Douglas  Downie 
has  joined  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Bulletin. 

Charles  E.  Fisher,  columnist 
for  the  Philadelphia  Record  and 
author  of  the  recently  published 
book,  “The  Columnists^ — A  Sur¬ 
gical  Survey,”  has  been  voted 
5ie  Northeast  High  School’s  an¬ 
nual  award  for  an  outstanding 
citizen. 

Allen  Thomason,  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record  news  staff. 


is  the  father  of  a  new 
born  at  Delaware  CotmwV 
pital.  ^ 


Harold  Leuthner,  fot^ 
Mid  Valley  correspondent^ 

the  Scranton  (Pa.)  TribnntM 
Times,  recently  joined  the  Hr, 
news  staff.  Miss  Auci 
MAN,  recent  graduate  of  Teak 
University,  has  also  jolnedX 
Times  staff. 


Wayne  Card,  editorial  wiiR 
on  the  Dallas  News,  has  soUti 
Republic  Productions  the  >1^ 
picture  rights  to  his  biograb 
of  Sam  Bass,  famous  brigig 
and  train  robber  of  the  seveBib 
The  book  was  published  b  IRi 

First  Lt.  Earle  Rolfes  is  Uek 
at  the  Los  Angeles  Examinirit 
chief  photographer  after  appro 
imately  one  and  one-half  yein 
in  the  Army  Signal  Corps,  ir 
Howard  Hertel  is  again  ha 
dling  the  sheriff's  beat  itb 
about  one  month  in  service. 

T.  N.  (Buck)  Gaines  has  ben 
appointed  city  editor  of  tht 
Santa  Ana  (Cal.)  Register, » 
placing  Neil  Stanley  who  )» 
retired  after  24  years  seniet 
Eddie  West,  former  sporb  (B 
tor,  has  been  appoint^  mantl¬ 
ing  editor  to  replace  F.  E 
(  F*ete  )  CooEY  who  left  for  mit 
tary  service.  Mrs.  Eleahoi  El¬ 
liott,  former  society  editor,  has 
joined  the  Orange  (CaL)  J(«i 
as  city  reporter. 

James  H.  Ghizzard,  formirl; 
of  the  New  Orleans  Tinut-fis 
yune  and  the  Beaumont  (To.) 
Enterprise  copy  desks,  has  joM 
the  San  Diego  ( C^. )  Uam  p 
copyreader. 

D.  A.  (Dave)  Adams,  fonaa 
editor  of  the  Santa  Paul*  (Call 
Chronicle,  has  been  appoinBd 
city  editor  of  the  Torr«M 
(Cal.)  Herald. 


With  The  Colon 


LT.  ALEXANDER,  J.  HAH- 
LAND,  former  night  citj  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Boston  Globe,  retund 
recently  to  this  country  free 
service  as  an  executive  offlee 
( Continued  on  page  3S) 
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is  gone! 

Don’t  miss  the 
next  Dick  Tracy 
sequence  —  Start- 
i  n  g  immediately. 


WRITE.  PHONE.  WIRE! 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News  .s^/ 
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for  an  amphibious  training  group 
at  Salerno  and  was  promoted  to 
lieutenant-commander  and  as¬ 
signed  to  the  David  William  Tay¬ 
lor  model  base,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Martin  Powers,  Borton  Amer¬ 
ican  re-write.  May  25  went  to 
Princeton  University  as  a  Navy 
lieutenant  (J.g.)  for  indoctri¬ 
nation  course. 

f^NK  McGrath,  Boston  Rec¬ 
ord  re-write,  and  brother  of 
Pete  McGrath,  city  editor,  will 
report  to  the  Navy  at  Fort 
Schuyler  June  28. 

Frank  J.  Stout,  Boston  AP 
day  staff,  enters  the  Navy  short¬ 
ly.  He  was  with  the  AP  about 
a  year,  having  previously  been 
with  the  Fitchburg  ( Mass. ) 
Sentinel. 

Michael  Progar,  formerly 
with  the  Sheboygan  ( Wis. ) 
Press,  has  been  promoted  from 
first  lieutenant  to  captain  in  the 
U.  S.  Army  field  artillery. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  Don  Burke,  Naval 
engineering  office,  formerly  with 
the  Madison  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  advertising  staff,  and 
Warrant  Officer  Duane  Alex¬ 
ander,  formerly  in  classified,  met 
in  New  Guinea  recently. 

Pvt.  William  L.  Hengen,  for¬ 
merly  Sunday  ^orts  editor  on 
the  Minneapolis  Star-Journal 
and  Tribune,  is  now  stationed  at 
the  Marine  Corps  rifle  instruc¬ 
tion  camp  for  part  of  his  “boot 
camp”  program. 

Theresa  Schwartz,  formerly 
of  the  business  staff  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  News,  has  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Corporal  at  the 
San  Diego.  California,  base  of 
the  U.  S.  Marines. 

Harry  R.  Pore,  Jr.,  managing 
editor  of  the  Monessen  ( Pa.  • 
Independent,  has  been  commis¬ 
sioned  a  lieutenant  (j.g.)  USNR 
and  reports  at  Hollywood,  Fla., 
May  29  for  active  duty. 

Donald  McCrea,  Charles 
Rosse,  and  George  Cl.arke,  of  the 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Times  staff,  re¬ 
cently  began  their  training  in  the 
Navy. 

Pfc.  Keith  Tot^’ing.  USMC.  co- 
owner  of  the  Hanford  (Cal.) 
Journal  and  Sentinel  and  former 
all-American  football  player, 
participated  in  the  invasion  of 
the  New  Ireland  Islands  and  is 
now  stationed  there 

Lt.  R.  L.  Gowe,  of  the  Toronto 
(Ont. )  Telegram  editorial  staff, 
was  home  recently  on  special 
leave  after  serving  on  the  Italian 
front. 

Lt.  Col.  Joseph  G.  Mahar,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  INS  cable  desk,  has 
been  assigned  to  counter  intelli¬ 
gence  office  with  the  9th  USAAF 
in  England.  He  was  formerly 
sports  editor  of  the  Albany 
Times-Union. 

Ben  Moscow,  New  York  Post 
news  editor,  is  at  Camp  Hale, 
Colo. 

S/Sgt.  John  Hohenberg,  for¬ 
mer  New  York  Joumal-Ameri- 
can  and  Post  rewrite  man.  now 
is  assigned  to  the  Office  of  Tech¬ 
nical  Information  at  the  New 
York  Port  of  Embarkation. 


Sgt.  R.  Laurence  Greene,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  New  York  Post’s 
rewrite  battery,  is  editor  of  the 
Port  News,  (ill  publication  of 
Port  Terminals,  New  York  Port 
of  Embarkation. 

Lt.  W.  Don  Oliver,  former 
Richmond,  Ind.,  reporter,  has 
been  awarded  the  air  medal  for 
his  part  in  the  bombing  of  Cas- 
sino  abbey. 

Warrant  Officer  Tom  Mills, 
formerly  a  reporter  on  the 
Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator  has 
been  returned  to  c!anada  after 
lengthy  service  overseas  with 
the  RCAF.  Mills  was  the  only 
survivor  when  his  plane  was  shot 
down  in  operations  in  the  Libyan 
theatre. 

Sgt.  Robert  Hugger,  formerly 
of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad- 
vertiscr  and  Alabama  Journal 
news  staffs,  has  been  promoted 
to  staff  sergeant.  First  Troop  Car¬ 
rier  Command  base.  Bowman 
Field.  Ky.  He  is  on  the  public 
relation  staff  and  is  editor  of  the 
Carrier,  base  weekly. 

Donald  M.  Everett,  formerly 
a  feature  page  and  military  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Trib¬ 
une,  has  been  advanced  to  first 
lieutenant  with  the  United  States 
Army  medicai  administrative 
corps. 

Boyd  Winters,  formerly  with 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Telegram 
circuiation  department,  had  been 
eight  weeks  a  private  in  Uncle 
Sam’s  Army  when  he  received  a 
notice  at  his  home  address  that 
he  had  been  deferred  until 
June  1. 

Ensign  Charles  C.  Howes  has 
been  accepted  as  a  deck  officer 
in  the  Naval  Reserve  and  will 
leave  Topeka,  Kan.,  June  28  for 
ind^'trination  at  Hollywood, 
i<'la.  Son  of  Cecil  Howes,  Kan- 
.^as  correspondent  for  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  he  is  a  prrd.'*'  o'- 
manager  of  the  national  advcr 
tising  department  of  the  Capper 
farm  press. 


Wedding  Bells 


LOUISE  OUTLAW,  who  left  the 

news  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record  to  join  the  WAC,  and 
Lt.  Jose.oh  Shalitt.  who  was 
with  the  same  paper  before  go¬ 
ing  into  the  Army,  have  mar- 
ri^,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  just  made  to  their 
triends. 

Pvt.  John  T.  Cronin,  former 
Worcester  ( Mass. )  Telegram  day 
police  reporter,  and  Miss  Cath¬ 
arine  F.  Corsac,  of  Worcester, 
were  married  at  the  post  chapel. 
Fort  Banning,  Ga.,  recently. 
Pfc.  Edward  F.  Breen,  former 
Telegram  night  police  reporter, 
was  best  man. 

Albert  Edward  Windsor,  Von- 
couver  ( B.  C. )  News-Herald,  was 
recently  married  to  Miss  Jessie 
McKenzie  of  Regina. 

Lt.  Samuel  A.  Freedman, 
copyreader  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  now  with  Army  in 
San  Francisco,  was  married  re¬ 
cently  to  Miss  Zella  Sutherland, 
of  Tenso,  Va. 

Walter  Millis,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  editorial  and 
staff  writer  since  1924  and  Eu¬ 
genia  Sheppard,  of  the  fashion 
staff,  were  married  recently. 


G.  Cowles  Buys 
WHOM,  Denies 
Plans  for  Chain 

Purchase  of  WHOM,  Jersey 
City,  is  not  the  first  step  in  ac¬ 
quiring  a  radio  chain  by  the 
Iowa  Broadcasting  Co.,  as  has 
been  rumored  in  the  radio  trade 
press,  Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Des  Moines  ( la. ) 
Register  &  Tribune  Co.,  Look 
magazine  and  the  Iowa  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.,  deciared  Thursday. 

“I  don’t  intend  to  start  a 
chain,  although  I  might  buy  an 
additional  station,”  he  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher,  adding,  “I  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  very  optimistic  over 
the  future  of  radio.” 

Commissioner  T.  A.  M.  Craven 
on  his  retirement  from  FCC 
June  30  will  become  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Iowa  Broadcasting  Co. 

The  Jersey  City  station  was 
purchased  subject  to  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Lang  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Harron  for  a 
reported  net  price  of  $350,000. 

Pending  FCC  approval  of  the 
purchase  Mr.  Cowles  said  he 
had  not  formulated  plans  for 
programs  or  personnel  changes, 
but  that  the  station  has  an  ap¬ 
plication  for  an  FM  wave-length 
pending  and  that  he  hoped  to 
supplement  the  station’s  facil¬ 
ities  by  a  television  license. 

The  station,  which  has  studios 
both  in  Jersey  City  and  New 
York,  was  purchased,  he  said, 
because  he  was  anxious  for  a 
station  in  Greater  New  York. 

■ 

New  Funds  for  OWI 

Washington,  May  25  —  The 
Office  of  War  Information,  target 
last  year  of  a  sharp  attack  by 
House  Republicans,  fared  well  at 
the  hands  of  the  Hou.se  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee,  it  was  re¬ 
vealed  at  noon  today,  when  the 
Committee  submitted  its  recom¬ 
mendation  to  add  $20,000,000  to 
the  amount  granted  OWI  last 
year.  Simultaneously,  16  other 
war  agencies  felt  the  Congres¬ 
sional  pruning  shears  for  an  ag¬ 
gregate  of  $37,955,058.  The 
Committee  earmarked  the  new 
funds,  and  much  of  the  rest  for 
overseas  work.  It  rejected  an 
item  of  $45,000  for  polls  of  the 
success  of  domestic  programs. 


STILL 

AMERICA'S 
NO.  1  MARKET 

This  is  New  York — not  a  boon 
town — but  stilt  fat  and  away  the 
country's  greatest  reservoir  of 
buying  power — a  market  favored 
in  the  postwar  era  since  little 
time  will  be  needed  for  indus¬ 
trial  reconversion. 

In  this  greatest  of  markets  ’The 
Sun  still  holds  its  advertising 
leadership  among  evening  news¬ 
papers — as  it  has  for  19  consecu¬ 
tive  years. 


New  York 


Outdoor  Writers  Elm 

Albert  Stoll,  Jr.,  consarvatk 
editor  of  the  Detroit  Newt,  vk 
is  credited  with  publlcatkia  i 
the  first  wild  life  page  in  Ame 
ica,  was  elected  honorary  ptm. 
dent  of  the  Michigan  Outdog 
Writers’  Association  at  the  » 
ganization’s  first  annual  meetjor 
last  week.  The  organizatkM « 
composed  of  outdoor  writen 
photographers  and  radio  coiih 
mentators.  Other  officers  electei 
include  Kendrick  Kimball,  D(. 
troit  News,  president;  (acne  Ait- 
man.  manager  of  the  Michi^ 
Press  Association.  East  Laonu 
vice-president;  and  C.  A. 
educational  director,  Michipt 
state  conservation  departmai 
secretary -treasurer. 

« 

WPAY  to  Brush-Moore 

Washington,  April  29— Tij 
Federal  Communications  C® 
mission  has  approved  transfer 
of  control  of  Scioto  Broadcastiiij 
Co.,  of  Portsmouth,  O.,  from 
Chester  A.  Thompson  to  the 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers.  Inc 
Affected  is  Station  WPAY.  Con¬ 
currently  the  commission  re¬ 
newed  its  operating  license. 


Represents  Doilies 

Mid-South  Dailies  has  been 
appointed  national  advertisijig 
representative  for  the  Moryriile 
(Tenn.)  Times,  which  sbrM 
daily  publication  April  3,  and 
for  the  Springfield  (Tenn.) 
Herald-News,  which  will  convw 
from  a  semi-weekly  to  a  diU]' 


RACINE 

NOT  a 

BOOM  TOWI 


Eisendrath 
Tanning  Co. 

•  Fin*  leather  far 
Flortbeim,  Neaa-AMt 
and  many  othera, 

•  Almost  60  years  la 
Racine. 

One  of  160  diversifM 
Industries  tbit  laki 
Racine  a  good  ■arkii 


'^he 

JOURML- 

TIMES 

RACINE. WIS. 

THt  ALLCM-KLAP^  CO. 
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is  often  called  upon  to 
Motor-driven  of  extreme  heat  and 

operate  under  ‘O"*",  ®?.  ^  motors  on  this  wool- 
hSmidity.  For  ’'jo  i„  an  air  temperature 

plant  washer  must  oP®  J  hiaher  than  80  per  cent. 

of  lOOO  F.,  with  shorten  the  life  of  any 

Conditions  like  this  wo  j^j^^onee-tested  ven- 

motor  >‘**•‘‘"9  Joublo-cnd  cooling  system  of 

tilation  design.  J*'®  ,1®^^  the  effects  of  high 

the  Tri-Clad  motor  *’®'P*®^on  to  heaters,  dryers, 

ambient  tempe^tur  addi- 

and  many  ventilatlngj«j^n  PP  ^  In- 

tion,  motor  windings  o  ,  lived  under  tota 
sulatlon)  are  Hse)  up  to  194  F.  Foi 

temperatures  .  Class  B  Insulatloi 

even  higher  temper^res  Class 

offers  still  greater  protection. 

0.£  Tn-Clod  ' 

wofhM  ffo.  ClMlmford,  I 

Comhntg  Company, 


MuM-Point  Tests  on  TM/ClAD  ^Motors  Tell 
Temperature  Conditions  Inside  and  Out 


^  K 


570C3557 

if  lOirl 


•K 


Dozens  of  thermo-couples  and  ther¬ 
mometers  at  all  vital  points  of  this 
Tri-Clad  motor  reveal  temperatures 
under  a  wide  range  of  load  conditions. 
First,  tests  like  this  helped  to  perfect 
the  double-end  ventilation  design. 
Now  regular  tests  of  Tri-Clad  motors 
taken  off  the  production  line  verify 
previously  established  temperature- 
rise  limits,  and  ability  of  insulation 
to  stand  up.  Continued  research  along 
the  same  lines,  including  operation  in 
enclosures  which  restrict  air  flow, 
points  the  way  to  further  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  future.  General  Electric 
Company,  Schenectady  5,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  ^  ELECTRIC 


TRICIAD 


iv«r)f  w««k  192,000  G-C  pwrebet#  Hmmi  p  million  dollprs*  wortn  of  Wor  ionos 
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Utility  Company  Runs 
ApplianceTradingAds 


By  Frank  E.  Fahlmon 

(No.  M  ia  a  mtIm) 

READERS  ai  this  column  may 

recall  a  piece  that  appeared 
Nov.  14.  1942,  entitled,  “Public 
Utility  Exchange.”  The  article 
was  based  on  a  series  of  ads  that 
appeared  during  the  summer  of 
1942  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
nm  by  a  local  utility  company. 
Briefly  the  campaign  consisted 
of  an  offer  to  help  sellers  and 
buyers  of  electriod  appliances 
to  meet  each  other  and  sell  or 
buy  a  washing  machine,  electric 
iron,  fan,  vacuum  cleaner, 
ironer,  refrigerhtor,  electric 
stove,  etc. 

Many  different  campaigns 
have  appeared  since  that  time  in 
which  used  fumitime,  farm  im¬ 
plements,  lumber,  used  cars,  etc., 
have  been  advertised  by  large 
and  small  stores.  In  New  York 
City  practically  everything  from 
used  clothing  to  diamonds  may 
now  be  found  stocked  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  in  little,  out-of- 
the-way  shops. 

The  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch-Her¬ 
ald  is  now  running  one  of  the 
best  variations  of  the  exchange 
idea  that  has  come  to  our  atten¬ 
tion. 

Trading  Post  Campaign 

Each  week  the  Pennsylvania 
Electric  Co.  of  Erie  nms  a  three- 
column  ad  about  19  inches  deep. 
The  copy  used  in  the  ad  is  so 
short  that  we  are  repeating  the 
heading,  copy  and  the  coupon 
copy  that  occupies  a  space  six 
inches  deep  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ad. 

The  heading  reads:  "Put  your 
idle  electric  appliances  to  work 
for  Victory!” 

The  copy  reads:  “Use  This 
Space — Free — to  ‘sell’  appliances 
and  electric  equipment  you  no 
longer  need — to  ‘buy’  appliances 
or  other  electric  equipment  you 
cannot  obtain  from  dealers. 
Phone,  mail  or  deliver  your 
‘for  sale’  or  ‘wanted’  ad  direct 
to  this  newspaper.  No  cost — no 
obligation.  This  wartime  ser¬ 
vice  is  sponsored  by  your  elec¬ 
tric  company  as  an  aid  in  re¬ 
lieving  the  acute  shortage  of 
household  electric  equipment  in 
this  area. 

“Appliances  in  need  of  repairs 
will  be  worth  more  if  put  in 
good  operating  condition.  Have 
equipment  needing  attention 
looked  over  by  your  appliance 
repairman.  Your  electric  com¬ 
pany  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
names  of  repairmen  near  you.” 

The  coupon  at  the  bottom  of 
the  copy  has  an  introductory 
paragraph  which  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows:  ‘“The  Appliance  Trading 
Post  will  appear  again  in  this 
newspaper  one  week  from  to¬ 
day.  For  FREE  listings  of  elec¬ 
tric  appliances  or  equipment 
you  wish  to  sell,  buy  or  trade, 
fill  in  this  coupon.” 

The  coupon  itself,  which  may 
be  sent  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Electric  Co.  or  to  the  Dispatch- 
Herald  reads:  “I  would  like 


to  buy  .  .  .  sell .  .  .  the  following 
used  Electric  Appliances  or 
equipment.  ( Type  of  Appli¬ 
ance) .  (Age) . 

(Approximate  Value)  $ . 

My  Name .  Telephone 

No .  Address . 

Non:  '^is  ad  is  good  for  three 
FREE  listings  in  the  ‘Appliance 
Trading  Post.’  If  appliances  are 
still  on  hand  after  that  time, 
consult  this  newspaper  for  re- 
lis^g.” 

Above  the  signature,  this  line 
appears:  ‘"The  Appliance  Trad- 
i^  Post  is  a  public  service  fea¬ 
ture  sponsored  by - 

In  the  ad  before  us  there  ap¬ 
peared  33  offers  imder  the  head¬ 
ing  “For  Sale.”  ’They  occupied 
two,  three  and  four  lines — regu¬ 
lar  classifled  ads.  Here  are  some 
of  the  items  that  were  offered: 
motor,  heater,  ironer,  washing 
machine,  floor  lamp,  bridge 
lamp,  sim  lamp,  radio,  lighting 
flxtures,  vacuum  cleaner,  sand¬ 
wich  grill,  roaster,  waffle  iron. 
Under  the  heading,  “Wanted  to 
Buy,”  we  counted  20  advertise¬ 
ments  in  which  many  items 
were  listed  that  appear*^  in  the 
“For  Sale”  ads. 

All  ads  carried  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  advertisers,  and 
most  of  them  listed  telephone 
numbers. 

For  and  Against 

Some  classifled  managers  may 
think  that  the  running  of  three 
insertions  of  a  classifled  ad,  free, 
over  the  signature  of  the  local 
utility  company  might  cut  down 
the  sale  of  these  ads.  “Why  run 
a  paid  classified  ad  when  you 
can  get  a  three-day  listing  for 
nothing?” 

There  are  two  answers  to  this 
possible  objection.  First,  there 
are  stiU  hundreds,  thousands  of 
men  and  women  in  every  mar¬ 
ket  who  have  never  in  their  lives 
run  a  classified  advertisement. 
Here  is  a  very  simple  way  to  get 
them  started.  Second,  such  a 
campaign,  run  over  three  col¬ 
umns  from  10  to  20  inches  deep, 
and  signed  by  your  own  local 


utility  company,  gives  them  a 
“Public  Relations”  idea  that 
most  of  them  need.  Ask  any 
user  of  electricity,  anywhere, 
this  question:  “Do  you  think 
electric  rates  are  fair  in  our 
town?” 

A  campaign  like  this  one  can¬ 
not  but  build  goodwill  for  the 
utility  company.  It’s  a  “natural” 
for  these  troublesome  days  when 
all  of  us  need  more  mechanical 
gadgets  in  our  homes.  Servants 
are  gone  for  the  duration.  Many 
women  are  now  doing  all  of 
their  own  housework — washing, 
ironing,  cleaning  and  meal  prep¬ 
aration.  Electrical  appliances 
come  under  the  old  bromide : 
“You  never  miss  the  water  un¬ 
til  the  well  goes  dry.” 

’This  campaign  can  be  sold  in 
any  market  where  electricity  is 
used,  which  means  in  just  about 
everyone  of  our  3,050  counties  in 
the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  all  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  already  listed  is  this  one. 
stated  in  the  last  sentence  in  the 
coupon:  “If  appliances  are  still 
on  hand,  consult  this  newspaper 
for  relisting.” 

This  campaign  is  good  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  and  prob¬ 
ably  for  some  time  after  peace 
has  been  declared,  and  it  will 
produce  four  very  definite  bene¬ 
fits:  first,  the  readers  of  your 
newspaper  will  know  how  to 
buy  or  sell  electrical  appliances; 
second,  it’s  an  excellent  public 
relations  campaign  for  your  local 
utility  company;  third,  it  may 
provide  from  30  to  60  inches  of 
local  display  space,  week  in  and 
week  out;  fourth,  it  will  give 
many  of  your  readers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  .see.  at  first  hand,  just 
how  classifled  advertising  works. 
■ 

Declares  Fair  Ads 
Protect  Public 

’The  public’s  strongest  protec¬ 
tion  from  wartime  deceptions  in 
merchandising  lies  in  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  established  and  reputable 
business  firms  which  consistently 
“play  fair”  in  their  advertising 
and  selling  practices,  H.  J.  Ken¬ 
ner,  general  manager  of  the  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureau  of  New 
York  City,  Inc.,  declared  in  re¬ 
leasing  the  Bureau’s  22nd  annual 
report,  which  was  sent  to  its 
members  May  22. 

“News  reports,”  Mr.  Kenner 
asserted,  “tell  of  black  markets 


CHAUTAUQUA 


When  metropolitan  James¬ 
town  Is  included  on  your  list. 
It  must  be  remembered  that 
plus  the  over  55,000  procper- 
OU8  prospects,  famous  Chau¬ 
tauqua,  attracting  vast 
throngs  diu-ing  the  stunmer.  Is 
a  mere  16  miles  distant — the 
home  of  48,000  permanent 
season-guests. 

Jamestown  is  the  hub  of  this 
Chautauqua  Lake  activity — its 
popular  shopping  o  e  n  t  e  r  .  I 
Chautauqua  aWacta  a  highly 
selective  group  from  the  high¬ 
est  Income  brackets.  ’The 
Post-Journal  Is  Oietr  logical 
newspaper. 

Inquiries  direct  to  National 
Advertising  Department. 


^  no  ^ 

NEW  \ORK 

^  -  ^tatf 


and  other  evasions  of  wirtb 
regulations.  These  simply  rah 
sent  the  type  of  practices  ctnW 
on  by  the  dishonest  friagi  w 
business. 

“But  it  should  be  borne  i 
mind  that  the  great  majo^^ 
retailers  and  manufacturers  bs 
continued  to  play  fair  with  tb 
public,  observing  the  vario« 
wartime  rules  with  good  spirit 
and  using  advertising  with  a- 
curacy  and  frankness  to  tell  tbi 
public  about  their  merchandhi' 
a 

Iowa  Mechanical 
Group  Names  Wells 

Officers  elected  at  the  iTu 
annual  Iowa  Daily  Newspipe 
Mechanical  Conference,  heldit 
the  Hotel  Ft.  Des  Moines  in  De 
Moines,  la..  May  21,  are:  Ptsi. 
dent,  Val  Wells,  assistant  nc 
chanical  superintendent.  Da 
Moines  Register  and  THbtst. 
1st  vice-president,  Arthu 
Schmeichel,  composing  rooa 
foreman,  Muscatine  Jourmi 
2nd  vice-president,  John  Hanli- 
man,  foreman.  Register  ami 
Tribune;  secretary  -  treasuisr, 
Paul  F.  Kamler,  composing  roco 
foreman,  Clinton  Herald. 

More  papers  were  represented 
at  this  year’s  conference  than  it 
any  previous  meeting;  183  dele¬ 
gates  attended. 

Des  Moines  was  selected  as  tbe 
next  conference  city  althou|k 
whether  a  meeting  will  be  hdd 
in  1945  has  not  yet  been  de¬ 
cided. 

’The  conference  voted  not  to 
combine  with  the  Northweit 
Mechanical  Conference. 


they  call 

the  POST 
New  York’s 
YOUTH  -paper 

Ueatioii  IVo.  4  > 

18  to  24  YEAR  OLDS 

NEW  YORK  POST-22.0% 
Othor  Eve.  Papers-15.1% 
NEW  YORK  CITY-111% 

This  distribution  of  yoolh  reai 
ersbip  among  New  York  era 
ning  newspapers  is  but  oae  of 
the  many  startling  facts  breogk 
out  in  a  factual  survey  made 
among  9422  New  York  depsiV 
ment  store  shoppers  by  Fid 
Finders  for  the  New  Yoik 
POST. 


JAMESTOWN 

POST-JOURNAL! 


WRITE  FOR  the  complete  Fact 
Finders  “Report  to  Yon.”  It 
is  FREE  on  request. 


NEW 

YORK 


75  WEST  ST.  e  N.  Y.  C.  i 

Mary  McClung,  Advartislng  Wrwt* 
Ed  Ksnnslly,  Natl.  AdyartUIng  Masai* 


IDITOR  ft  P  URL  IS  HER  for  May  27.  1N4 


lUST  ONE  STEP  TO  AFRICA/ 


Your  linoleum  floors  are  made  with  cork,  the  bark  of  a 
tree  that  grows  in  North  Africa  and  southern  Europe. 
In  normal  times,  ship  after  ship  brings  cork  bark  to  the 
U.  S.,  where  it's  used  in  linoleum,  bottle-caps,  insulation, 
life  preservers,  floats  — and,  of  course,  the  familiar 
bottle  cork. 


IfouR  daily  life  would  be  seriously 
upset  if  this  eoiiiitry  were  suddenly 
deprived  of  the  hundreds  of  things 
ships  bring  us  from  foreign  lands. 
And  many  Americans  woidd  lose 
their  jobs  — or  earn  less  — if  there 
were  no  ships  to  carry  the  products 
we  normally  sell  overseas. 

To  assure  this  foreign  trade. 
Congress  drew  up  the  far-sighted 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  This 
“Magna  Charta  of  the  U.  S.  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine”  called  for  an  Ameri- 
can-flag  fleet  “constructed  in  the 
V.  S.,  manned  tvith  a  trained  and 


efficient  citizen  personnel . . .  oicned 
and  operated  under  the  U.  S.  flag  by 
citizens".  .  .  all-American  shipping 
“necessary  for  the  national  defense 
and  development  of  (our)  foreign 
ami  domestic  commerce." 

Thanks  to  the  Maritime  Commis¬ 
sion's  able  carrying  out  of  this  pro¬ 
gram,  we  have  today  a  U.  S.-flag 
merchant  fleet  able  to  supply  our 
Navy  and  our  many  fighting  fronts. 
Under  the  guidance  of  the  War 
Shipping  Administration,  Ameri¬ 
can  shipping  is  one  of  the  Allies' 
most  powerful  Veapons ! 


American  Export  Lines,  Imth  be¬ 
fore  and  during  the  war,  have  added 
fine,  fast  U.  S.-huilt  ships  and  citi¬ 
zen  crt'ws.  War  needs  determine 
our  routes  and  cargoes  now  .  .  .  but 
Peace  will  see  us,  with  fast  service 
and  time-table  schedules,  helping 
to  cement  America’s  vital  trade 
with  countries  along  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

What  you  and  other  Americans 
leant  to  buy  or  sell  abroad  will 
determine  our  cargoes  and  our 
ports  of  call! 


»  2SBIIOAOWAY,  NEW  YOKKCITV4  ! 

American  Expari  Airlines,  too,  with  giMl  flying  boats,  are  shortening  the  supply  linet  to  our  fighting  mem 
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copies  sell  at  4  cents  and  mail 
subscriptions  at  25  cents  a  year. 
It’s  not  stated  whether  getting 
a  mail  subscription  also  includes 
the  incessant  changes  of  military 
address,  but  this  is  something 
for  those  contemplating  similar 
ventures  to  think  about.  As 
usual,  however,  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  lighting  men  receiving  it 
seems  to  be  high. 


PROMOTION 


Newspaper  Promotion 
In  Schools  a  Vital  Need 


Trade  Paper  Review 

ORCHIDS  to  the  New  York 

Journal  -  American  for  the 
latest  in  its  series  of  double¬ 
spreads  done  with  type  and  pic¬ 
tures  in  American  Weekly  style, 
titled  "Our  baby  had  only  7 
hours  to  live — we  called  the  city 
editor!”  This  swats  the  long 
copy  vs.  short  copy  squabble 
by  demonstrating  that  it’s  WHAT 
you  say  that  counts. 

Also  orchids  to  the  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  Newa-SentineVs  pictor¬ 
ial  handling  of  a  horrible  pun 
(“the  best  damn  market  in  the 
world”)  in  its  current  color 
series  .  .  .  good  to  look  at,  easy 
to  read,  informative.  Suggestion 
to  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  on 
its  new  series  of  block-bodied 
people  representing  "solid  Cin¬ 
cinnati” — put  some  benday  on 
them  and  they’ll  be  twice  as 
easy  to  see. 


,  tri  iN  sixteenth 
V  service,  this  vital  s 
^worlc,  with  asso^ 
carriers,  continues  IB 
jj^ortant  work  of 
f^ood  neighbors  cl 


Roll  of  Honor 

More  than  6,000  names  are 
now  inscribed  in  the  Roll  of 
Honor  book  started  by  the  San 
Francisco  News  in  May  of  1942, 
as  a  means  of  keeping  a  per¬ 
manent  record  of  the  city’s  men 
and  women  serving  in  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  armed  forces.  The  book 
is  open  daily  to  the  public  at 
the  News  building.  When  the 
war  is  over,  it  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  city’s  archives. 


ft  AMlinCAN-GRAa  A 

CMRVSieU  SOIIOINO,  NtWi 


You  think  of  the  strangest  things 


Theway  BiUsr^ed  whenhe  won  a  pot...  ^h^^.g  ^ 

how  Jack  hoped  for  a  letter  he  never  got 

...  and  row  on  row  how  white  the  crosses  ^  t>ii  ■  ,  , 

grow:  And  it  aU  runs  together  with  pic-  ^  ^ 

tures  of  home  .  .  .  like  that  day  in  the  coro®  o™®-  ^ 

ninth  when  you  went  to  bat  with  two  out  Here  at  Nash-Kelvinator  we're  building  Pratt 

and  two  on  .  .  .  and  they  asked  for  a  hit  Whitney  engine*  for  the  Navy’*  Vought  Corsai 

and  you  came  through  in  the  pinch  and  and  Grumman  Hellcat*  . .  .  Hamilton  Standar\ 
you  won.  propeller*  for  United  Nation*  bomber* . . .  gooer- 

nor*,  binocular*,  part*  for  ships,  jeep*,  tanks  and 
I’ll  come  through  again  ,  .  .  truck*  .. .  readying  production  line*  for  Sikorsky 

crawling  along  .  .  .  helicopter*.  AU  of  u*  devoted  100%  to  winning 

I  know  I’ll  come  through  because  I’ve  this  war  ...  to  speeding  the  peace  when  our 

got  to.  Because  in  the  Marines  a  man  is  men  wUl  come  back  to  their  Job* 

^  the  sweat  trickles  down  from  your  trained  to  stand  alone  .  .  .  trained  to  and  home*  and  even  better  future* 
and  ice  water  runs  down  your  work,  to  dare,  to  take  a  chance,  to  go  than  they  had  before  ..  .to  the  day 

basd  yom  guts  pull  in  as  the  guns  ahead  on  his  own not  just  for  himself  when  we'U  build  for  you  an  even  finer 

p. , .  and  the  bullets  cut  ruts  in  the  but  his  buddy,  his  platoon,  his  regiment,  KeUinator,  an  even  greater  Nash! 

you’re  going  to  be  and  where  the  Corps ...  his  wife ...  his  kids . . .  the 
^jost  been  .  .  .  country  he’s  willing  to  light  and  die  for. 


They’re  afraid  of  me 


Pained  up  in  their  pillbox,  they  know  if 
I  I  get  to  a  gun  slit  alive.  I’ll  shove  the 
BOole  inside  and  turn  on  the  heat  and 
^  the  sir  ®rid  their  lungs  will 

I  bunt  and  their  will  to  light  will  go  up  in 


aietnng 


Onping  along 
^bing  along . . 


NASH-KELVINATOR  CORPORATION 

Ktntkm  •  MUwmuk$€  •  DETROIT «  6>«iu<  Rmpida  •  Lcnnm# 


irrS  AU  lACK  THf  ATTACIC ! 


Itor*  U  an*  ot  m  (•Has  ot  aSvarthaiMntt  pabItohaS  by  tha  Maab-KaMaatar  Carparatlaa  la  laaShis  nawapapart  aaS  mapa- 
aiaaa.  Iiitarpratlap  tba  aiaaatiis  of  laSWlSaal  fraaSaai  la  Aatariaa,  aa  liapartawt  pbaaa  a*  wblab  la  fraaSaai  at  tba  Praaa. 
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Allied  Paper 
Serves  Avid 
Readers  in  Italy 

Satisfies  21-Year  Hvinger 
For  Real  News  .  .  . 
Circ\ilation  23,000 

By  Frank  Sh«a 

• 

Frank  Shea,  writer  oi  the 
following  dispatch,  is  a  iormer 
desk  man  for  United  Press  in 
New  York  and  one-time  (1932) 
reporter  and  district  manager 
for  the  Boston  Herald.  He  is 
now  in  charge  of  OWI  news 
operations  in  Naples  and  Itol- 
ian  front  line  areas.  He  has 
been  stationed  in  the  Middle 
East  and  Mediterraneon  thea¬ 
ter  os  a  member  of  an  OWI- 
PWB  combat  team  for  more 
than  a  year. 

• 

An  Advanced  Allied  Opera¬ 
tions  Post,  Italy,  May  16 — 
(Radiophoto  facsimile  transmis¬ 
sion)— fcorricre  Alleato,  the  first 
free  newspaper  published  in  21 
years  for  Italians  in  the  liberated 
districts  around  this  valley  town, 
has  reached  a  circulation  of 
22.000  copies  with  its  current 
issue.  An  additional  1,000  copies 
are  given  free  to  Italian  troops 
in  certain  forward  areas. 

Published  every  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  by  a  Psychological 
Warfare  Branch  (P^^)  combat 
team  compooed  of  U.  S.  Office  of 
War  Information.  British  Min¬ 
istry  of  Information.  U.  S.  Army 
and  British  Army  personnel,  this 
attractively  printed  and  well  il¬ 
lustrated  bi-weekly  is  delivered 
over  mountain  roads  by  Army 
jeeps  which  often  nm  through 
a  gauntlet  of  Nazi  artillery  and 
observation  posts. 

Factual  News 

Corriere  Alleato  carries  latest 
international  news,  factually 
presented.  Its  primary  purpose 
is  to  serve  people  in  front  line 
areas  where  normal  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  have  been  inter¬ 
rupted  by  fighting  or  destroyed 
by  the  enemy. 

Allied  Military  Government 
officials  cooperate  with  PWB  in 
distributing  the  paper  to  remote 
mountain  villages. 

“The  paper  follows  right  on 
the  heels  of  advancing  troops," 
says  Lieut.  Alfredo  Grigis  of  the 
U.  S.  Army,  who  edits  the  news¬ 
paper  for  PWB. 

Corriere  Alleato.  which  con¬ 
sists  of  two  pages  on  Wednes¬ 
days  and  four  pages  on  Satur¬ 
days,  was  bom  Dec.  16,  1943 
with  an  initial  press  run  of 
3,000  copies.  Since  then  its 
circulation  has  increased  stead¬ 
ily.  It  was  moved  from  its  or¬ 
iginal  home  to  a  second  location 
and  is  now  being  published  in 
a  third. 

Despite  the  lack  of  normal 
printing  facilities  last  winter  in 
this  war-swept,  often  snowbound 
countryside,  Corriere  Alleato 
has  never  missed  an  issue.  This 
first  organ  of  a  free  press  in  this 


part  of  Italy  entered  the  region 
with  Allied  armed  forces  and 
has  remained  on  the  job  ever 
since. 

After  years  of  systematic  dis¬ 
tortion  of  the  news  by  Fascist 
and  Nazi  newspapers  and  radio 
stations.  Italians  in  these  moun¬ 
tain  communities  not  far  behind 
the  front  lines  are  htmgry  for 
honest  information.  They  line 
up  in  queues  for  copies  of  Cor¬ 
riere  Alleato.  which  is  distribut¬ 
ed  through  news  dealers  in  some 
40  of  the  principal  towns  and 
villages.  I^e  dealers  usually 
are  sold  out  within  an  hour,  at 
one  lira  (one  cent)  a  copy. 

Obstocles  Overcome 

Lieut.  Grigis  is  experienced 
in  overcoming  publishing  ob¬ 
stacles  in  forward  areas.  With 
his  present  commanding  officer. 
Major  Charles  Beauclerk  of  the 
British  army,  he  succeeded  in 
editing,  printing  and  distribut¬ 
ing  Corriere  di  Salerno  last 
September  during  the  battle  for 
the  Salerno  beachhead. 

On  arriving  at  the  last  plant 
where  Corriere  Alleato  was  pub¬ 
lished,  the  PWB  team  had  to  lead 
new  power  lines  into  the 
wrecked  printing  plant,  re-wire 
the  press  and  install  a  new  belt. 
Army  workshops  patched  to¬ 
gether  the  paper  cutting  ma¬ 
chine  which  was  broken  in  six 
places.  Meanwhile,  the  staff  was 
salvaging  type  which  was  'scat¬ 
tered  in  a  heap  of  debris  and 
fallen  plaster. 

Today,  the  newspaper  is  still 
set  by  hand  for  a  flat  bed  press 
in  a  little  Italian  printing  plant. 
The  power  still  fails  occasion¬ 
ally  but  printing  in  this  shop 
is  luxury  compared  with  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  past. 

■ 

Mary  McBride  Honored 

A  palladium  diamond  medal, 
first  of  its  kind  ever  struck  in 
the  history  of  the  jewelry  craft, 
will  be  presented  to  Mary  Mar¬ 
garet  McBride  as  a  merit  award 
for  her  "journalistic  attain¬ 
ments”  by  the  New  Jersey 
Women's  Press  Club  as  part  of 
the  celebration  of  Miss  Mc¬ 
Bride's  tenth  anniversary  in 
radio  at  Madison  Square  Garden, 
May  31.  Mrs.  Florence  Smith, 
Paterson  (N.  J. )  Evening  News, 
president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Women's  Press  Club,  explained 
presentation  of  the  medal  was 
decided  upon  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  all  members. 
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Ne-ivs  Is  Allied 
War  Weapon 

continued  from  page  11 

foreign  correspondent  for  the 
Palcor  News  Agency  in  Pales¬ 
tine. 

Time  magazine  writer  Loel 
Tucker  has  returned  to  her 
London  assignment  after  a  leave 
of  absence  in  this  country.  In 
the  past  she  has  covered  both 
Berlin  and  London  for  Time  and 
has  also  worked  for  Fortune. 

William  McGaffin.  formerly 
Associated  Press  war  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  Middle  East  and 
at  one  time  AP  bureau  chief  in 
France,  has  joined  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  foreign  staff  and  is 
now  on  his  way  to  join  the  U.  S. 
fleet  in  the  Southwest  Pacific. 

B.  J.  McQuaid,  Chicago  Daily 
News  war  correspondent  who 
has  been  with  the  Pacific  fleet 
and  covered  the  Attu  landings 
in  Alaska  area,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  England,  where  he  will 
join  the  American  naval  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  European  theater. 

Hal  O’Flaherty,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  who  became  a  war  cor¬ 
respondent  a  year  ago,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  this  country  after  cov¬ 
ering  New  Guinea  operations. 

S/Sgt.  Willis  O’Rourke,  for¬ 
mer  Chicago  Her  aid- American 
reporter,  now  a  Marine  combat 
correspondent,  recently  returned 
home  from  the  Pacific.  En  route 
to  U.  S.,  O’Rourke  stopped  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  where  other  Ma¬ 
rine  combat  correspondents, 
learning  he  was  from  Chicago, 
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asked  him  if  he  knew 
Wheeler,  Chicago  Times  i 
respondent  who  has  seen 
of  the  action  in  the  Paeitt 

“We  just  wanted  you  to! 
that  he’s  the  most  cout 
correspondent  we  know, 
told  O’Rourke,  in  paying’ 
to  the  Times  writer.  "1 
had  to  be  in  the  first  waTe," 
continued,  “and  when  he 
on  some  of  those  tough  ' 
he  didn’t  wait  to  dig  ia 
other  person  in  the  first 
would  be  busy  with  a  diowi 
pick,  digging  in  for  safety, 
then  along  would  come  Vk 
He’d  ask  the  boys,  ‘Wh^ 
from  and  how  old  are  you? 
start  making  notes  as  shcili 
ploded  all  about  him.” 

Roelif  Loveland  has  Idt 
London  to  serve  as  a  war  co 
spondent  for  the  CleneloiMl  p; 
Dealer  and  Alexander  Kendi 
formerly  of  the  Philadelpkls 
quirer’s  Washington  Bureau, 
represent  that  paper  in  " 
and  the  first  of  his  d 
was  published  this  week. 

■ 

Sanity  Aid 

From  the  medical  viewpcj 
fast  and  accurate  reportiiii 
invasion  events  will  do  wood 
for  America’s  mental  healk 
Guy  F.  Witt,  a  psychiatrist,  it 
statement  to  the  press  this 
pointed  out  that  “Uncert 
hurts  worse  than  reality”  ; 
demonstrated  by  the  markeii 
crease  in  nervous  breakdos 
currently.  He  continued; 
Americans  have  a  fair  idea  ti 
they  will  get  quick  infonnati 
on  the  progress  of  the  big  dri 
it  will  relieve  the  unce 
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FLUORESCENT  UGHTIIK 
that  SPEEDS  UP  WORK 


Publithm 
and  PrinM 

WPS 

NaHonollr 

fomtd  t2.l 

FIuotmcnI) 

(rfc«Iwo-f»* 

StyhSaUM 

Um  yow 

Automatic 

MSOMaUr 

Rating 

(AARMtOI 


ORDER  BY  MAIL- PUT  IT  UP  YOURSELF! 

E.Z.I.  Fluorascent  lighting  units  roduca  aya  strainl  Speed  up  occuroto  wofU 
Give  t/b  MORE  light  than  incandescants.  Bulbs  last  3  times  as  long,  itoy 
cool,  and  cut  down  load  on  cooling  systemsi  With  E.Z.I.  Fluorescent  units  yw 
con  save  30%  on  light  billtl  •  We  have  a  limited  stock  of  these  fine  unilt- 
so  rush  your  orderl  •  E.Z.I.  Two-Forty  (pictured  above)  uses  2  forty-wolt  Tit 
lamps.  Steel  chassis,  finished  grey  enamel.  Non-metallle  reflector,  extsiia 
in  grey;  interior,  duro-test  baked  enamel.  Wired  for  110-123  volt,  iO-cyck 
AC  current. 


So  Easy  to  Put  Up!  Like  Piiuing  In  a  Disk  Lamp! 

Complete  with  cord,  plug,  loops,  suspension  chain, 
scKkets,  starters,  high-power  fcKtor  ballasts.  Style 
3862AM:  Shipping  weight,  20  lbs.  length  49V^", 
width  13*/2”,  depth  4%".  ^ 

Praitgd  by  Ngwspapgr  M*n  Everywherel 


List  price,  $10,90 
23%  Discount 
to  Printers  Jlj 

&  Publishers.  ^14** 

You  Poy . 

F.O  J.  Sf.  louis  ' 


INTERNATIONAL  LIGHTING  COMPANY,  320  N.  4th  St.,  ST.  LOUIS  2,  MO. 

Gentlemen:  Ship  me  the  following  order  E.Z.I.  Style  No.  5862AM . 

Certification  of  MRO  rating  ottcKhed.  Also  senci...T.12  40-watt  bulbs  (S'* 


Nome  Address  City,  Sfote 

Q  Send  necessary  information  regarding  my  automatic  MRO  rating. 

Q  Remittance  attcKhed,  shipped  prepaid  Q  Rated  firm,  biil  m 

O  C.O.O.  Order,  freight  collect 
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^  is  making  parts  for  and  assem- 

W  Klin^  installations  of  ilie  supercliar^rs  tbat  drive  Lil>era- 

lurs  tKruu^li  tKe  strutospliere.  Rokr  metliods  save, Hundreds 
o(  man  Hours  on  tHis  one  operation  A  XHis  is  anotHer 
iustaiu'c  of  How  American  manulacturini^  is  supereHart^ed 
to  drive  American  production  far  aHove  iHe  reacH  of  Axis 
enemies  *  I  He  teamwork  of  American  industry,  working 
togetHer  foe  quicker  victory  is  exemplified  Hy  sixty-five  separate 
Hrius  wHicH  contribute  tHeir  eni^ineerini^  and  production 
skill  toward  tHe  completion  of  tHis  supercHar^er  installation. 
nTcamwork  tor  Victory,  slayinsj  on  tHe  job  to  finish  tbe  job 
...tbats  us  American  as  V^alley  P  or^e  ...  or 'Faraway 


Suporrhurf^  your  BtuiJ  liiiyiiif!! 


i 

i 
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SYNll)ICATES 


“The  Goldbergs”  Go 
From  Radio  to  Comics 


By  Samuel  Rovner 


WHEN  AIR  EXPRESS  shipments  are  allowed  to 
lie  around  waiting  for  end-of-the-day  pick-up, 
you’re  throwing  away  a  chance  for  earlier  deliv¬ 
ery.  Ship  when  ready!  Call  air  express  the  instant 
the  label  is  on.  This  saves  your  shipment  from 
running  the  gauntlet  of  end-of-day  conges- 
^  tion  at  the  airport,  assures  earliest 
possible  delivery  at  destination. 
Remember:  when  they’re  ready 
—  Jet  "’em  go! 


p  A  Money-SaviRg, 

7  High-Speed  WartimeTNl 
^  for  Every  Business 


As  a  result  of  increased  efficiency  developed  to  meet  wartime 
demands,  rates  have  been  reduced.  Shippers  nationwide  are 
now  saving  an  average  of  more  than  10%  on  Air  Exprees 
charges.  And  Air  Express  schedules  are  based  on  "houn  , 
not  days  and  weeks  —  with  3-mile-a-minute  service  direct  to 
hundreds  of  U.  S.  cities  and  scores  of  foreign  countries. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  "Vision  Unlimited” — an  informative  booklet 
that  will  stimulate  the  thinking  of  every  executive.  Dept.  PR-6. 
Railway  Express  Agency,  230  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y., 
or  ask  for  it  at  any  local  office. 


Phono  RAILWAY  EXPRESS  AGENCY,  AIR  EXPRESS  DIVISION 
Roprosonting  tho  AIRLINES  of  Iho  United  Stolot 

IDITOR  A  PUILISHIR  M«y 


although  we  naturally  hope  that  this 
introduction  to  insurance  will  some 
day  bring  you  to  New  England 
Mutual  when  you  need  more  protec¬ 
tion  than  you  are  able  to  get  through 
the  Government. 


Mou  arc  one  or  the  million  or  more 
men  who  already  have  been  honorably 
discharged  from  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  —  or  from  one  of  the 
other  services  —since  Pearl  Harbor. 

Civilian  clothes  seem  strange.  You 
feel  a  bit  out  of  place  and,  perhaps, 
apologetic  —  particularly  if  there’s  no 
Purple  Heart  ribbon  on  that  G.  I. 
blouse  you’re  putting  away.  Never 
mind.  Just  remember  that  you  were 
“in  there  pitching”  while  you  were  on 
the  job  for  LIncle  Sam. 

Now  there  are  other  w’ar  jobs  to  be 
done  here  at  home.  Please  under¬ 
stand  that  you’re  needed— and  wanted, 
and  you  have  certain  privileges,  too. 

When  you  get  squared  away,  here’s 
a  bit  of  advice  —  hold  on  to  your  Na¬ 
tional  Service  Life  Insurance.  We 
offer  this  sincerely  and  unselfishly, 


To  the  Mayors  of  Amorka 

The  returning  veteran,  already  re¬ 
entering  civilian  life  in  large  numbers, 
needs,  besides  advice, 

1.  Full  information  on  the  Federal, 
state  and  community  agencies 
now  available  to  help  him. 

2.  A  job,  and  financial  assistance,  if 
necessary. 

You  are  undoubtedly  studying  how 
your  community  can  best  meet  this 
p>roblcm,  and  you  might  like  infor¬ 
mation  on  what  others  arc  doing. 
The  city  of  Newton,  Mass.,  has  a 
practical,  working  plan  which  they 
nave  [lermitted  us  to  print  and  dis¬ 
tribute  as  our  own  small  contribution 
toward  getting  these  vital  projects 
started.  May  we  send  it  to  you? 


•  In  the  meantime,  keep  what  you  have, 
and  send  for  the  folder,  "Information  for 
Demobilized  Veterans,”  prepared  by  our 
War  Service  Bureau.  It  lists  your  privileges 
on  re-entering  civilian  life,  and  contains 
much  data  that  will  be  helpful. 

•  With  the  folder  we  shall  be  glad  to  send 
you,  without  cost,  a  handsome,  service¬ 
able  envelope  to  keep  your  discharge 
papers  fresh  and  clean.  Just  drop  a  post¬ 
card  to  our  Home  Office  in  Boston. 


New  England  Mutual 


\nsumnce  Q,ompany  of  Boston 


Georgs  Willard  Smith,  Prnldant  Agancitt  In  Principal  Clflas  Coast  ta  Coast 
The  Hrst  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  Chartered  in  America — 1833 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

New  Coating 
Shields  and 
Speeds  Lens 

Hardening  Process 
Developed  by  Navy 
Gives  More  Protection 

By  Jack  Price 

We  have  heard  much  lately 
about  the  wonders  of  a  new  type 
of  lens  coating  that  will  not  only 
enhance  the  speed  of  the  lens 
but  also  will  stand  the  abuse 
that  may  be  given  to  an  ordi¬ 
nary  optical  glass  without  being 
damaged.  This  may  sound  like 
a  challenge  to  roughly  man¬ 
handle  a  lens  coated  with  the 
new  process  but  in  reality  it  is 
not.  It  means  merely,  that  a 
coating  has  been  perfected  to 
withstand  ordinary  abuses. 

In  checking  the  information 
we  consulted  with  E.  Berlant,  an 
optical  engineer  and  an  official 
of  the  Optical  Research  Corp.  of 
New  York.  He  informed  us  that 
the  new  technique  applied  in 
hardening  the  coatings  was  first 
devised  by  Dr.  Dean  Lyons  of 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Gun  Factory  at 
Washington  last  August. 

Maaa  Production  Poaaihla 

Since  then  much  progress  has 
been  made,  until  a  practical 
technique  for  mass  production 
was  perfected  recently.  We 
were  told  that  the  formulas  of 
such  coating  are  neittier  new  nor 
secret.  Practically  all  the  major 
American  lens  manufacturers 
are  applying  lens  coatings,  each 
employi^  a  different  technique. 

Mr.  Berlant  informs  us  that 
his  concern  has  developed  a 
coating  that  may  not  be  easily 
rubbed  off.  In  fact  it  may  be 
tested  by  rubbing  the  coated 
surface  with  a  pencil  rubber  or 
with  any  smooth  piece  of  metal 
and  after  such  treatment  there 
will  be  no  scar  left  in  the  glass. 
We  tried  the  experiment  and 
found  such  was  the  case.  How¬ 
ever,  we  were  warned  that  any 
sharp  pointed  material  or  any 
eraser  containing  pumice  or 
other  abrasive  will  scratch 
through  the  coating  and  scar 
the  glass. 

Mr.  Berlant  claimed  that  the 
early  coatings  could  easily  be 
rubbed  off  of  the  glass.  Since 
the  average  coating  is  about 
three-millionths  of  an  inch  thick, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  remove  it 
by  friction. 

The  situation  as  explained  to 
us  is  one  of  precision  manufac¬ 
ture  and  procediure.  A  lens  in 
general  use  by  news  photograph¬ 
ers  consists  of  either  six  or 
eight  elements  or  cells.  The 
cameramen  refer  to  the  combi¬ 
nation  as  a  lens.  The  new  lenses 
will  have  all  air-free  element 
surfaces  coated.  In  the  eight- 
element  lens  only  six  surfaces 
will  be  coated  because  the  other 
two  are  cemented. 

The  actual  increase  of  light 
transmission  will  be  about  40%. 
High  index  glass  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  by  all  major  manufac- 
tinrers.  Before  the  war,  only 


Eastman  was  able  to  produce 
this  type  of  glass  but  now  an 
English  concern  is  making  it 
available  to  other  American 
manufacturers. 

The  new  coatings  are  hard¬ 
ened  against  damage  from  salt 
water  or  temperature  changes 
from  60  below  to  150  above  zero. 
The  coating  is  practically  invis¬ 
ible  but  should  it  be  scratched 
it  will  affect  the  lens.  There 
are  some  claims  made  for  the 
coated  lenses  which  should  make 
them  desirable.  One  is  that  it 
increases  the  contrast  and  re¬ 
duces  halation  caused  by  some 
color  overtone. 

Cost  May  Drop 

Mr.  Berlant  assures  us  that  if 
the  demand  for  lenses  after  the 
war  is  such  that  mass  production 
may  be  continued,  the  cost  of 
go<^  lenses  will  be  considerably 
less  than  expected. 

So  far  as  the  Optical  Research 
Corp.  is  concerned,  it  expects  to 
produce  lenses  in  sizes  that  are 
now  in  general  use  and  almost 
all  lenses  for  news  purposes 
will  be  of  an  f3.5  speed.  The 
first  of  the  series  to  be  readied 
for  civilian  consumption  will  be 
the  100-mm.,  which  is  designed 
for  the  new  70-mm.  cameras. 

One  excellent  use  of  the  coat¬ 
ed  lens  will  be  for  enlarging 
work.  It  is  sad  to  think  of  the 
number  of  very  slow  lenses  now 
used  in  enlarging  cameras.  For 
some  unknown  reason  not  much 
attention  is  given  to  the  lenses 
used  for  printing.  The  new 
type  of  coated  lens  should  solve 
this  problem  and  make  many 
photographers  very  happy. 

Plastic  Lenses 

We  have  been  asked  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  have 
present  lenses  coated  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  their 
speeds.  We  referred  this  ques¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Berlant,  who  said 
such  a  process  was  possible  but 
that  it  would  be  cheaper  to  buy 
a  new  lens.  We  next  a^ked  him 
to  help  us  solve  the  mystery  of 
plastic  lenses.  He  informed  us 
that  up-to-date  he  had  not  seen 
any  plastic  lens  which  could  be 
produced  with  any  amount  of 
accuracy.  One  of  the  chief 
drawbacks  of  this  make  of  lens 
is  the  discoloration  which  oc¬ 
curs  in  plastics  with  age. 

Still  another  myth  has  been 
exploded — the  so-called  Zoom 
lens,  which,  like  the  one  shot 
color  printing  paper  and  the 
universal  lens,  is  far  from  being 
produced.  The  Zoom  lens  is  one 
which  may  be  adjusted  to  vari¬ 
able  focal  lengths  by  merely 
turning  a  screw  on  the  barrel. 
That  settles  another  wartime 


Candido  Leaves  News 
PAT  CANDIDO,  the  well  known 
and  popular  New  York  news 
cameraman,  has  just  resigned  as 
staff  photographer  of  the  Daily 
News,  to  join  the  sales  and  pro¬ 
motion  department  of  the  GE 
Lamp  Dept.,  specializing  in  flash¬ 
bulbs.  ■ 

Pat  has  been  in  new^hotog- 
raphy  since  1921.  He  start^ 
with  the  Brooklyn  Standard- 
Union  then  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Gr^hic  and  later  went  to 
the  Daily  Mirror.  He  had  been 
on  the  Daily  News  staff  for  the 
past  nine  years. 


We  join  with  the  news  pho¬ 
tographers  in  wishing  Pat  the 
best  of  luck  in  his  new  position 
which  he  will  start  about  the 
first  of  June. 

Cameras  Stolen 

THE  EXPECTED  pleasant  eve¬ 
ning  which  the  Los  Angeles 
Press  Photographers  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  having  was  spoiled  by 
some  petty  thirf  who  must  have 
been  a  collector  of  news  cam¬ 
eras. 

The  occasion  was  a  dinner 
which  the  cameramen  gave  to 
their  editors,  and  the  boys  did 
not  spare  the  horses  in  entertain¬ 
ment  and  sustenance.  However, 
three  members  found  the  affair 
quite  costly.  Stan  Boyd  of  the 
Times,  Harold  Jensen  of  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  Floyd  McCarthy  of 
Warner  Bros,  all  lost  their  cam¬ 
eras  and  other  equipment  which 
they  had  left  in  their  cars. 

■ 

Brewster  Named  M.E. 
In  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Albert  V.  Brewster,  who  start¬ 
ed  work  on  the  Syracuse  (N.Y. ) 
Post-Standard  45  years  ago  as  a 
cub  reporter  and  was  the  first 
motorcycle  reporter  in  the  city, 
became  managing  editor  of  the 
Post-Standard  May  18,  succeed¬ 
ing  Horace  P.  Bull,  who  is  re¬ 
tiring  because  of  impairment  of 
heal&. 

Mr.  Bull,  who  joined  the  Post- 
Standard  32  years  ago,  will  re¬ 
main  with  the  paper  in  an  ad¬ 
visory  capacity  and  will  assist 
on  the  copy  desk.  Publisher 
Ernest  L.  Owen  announced  May 
17.  Mr.  Brewster  has  been  city 
editor. 

In  other  changes  announced 
by  Mr.  Owen,  Alfred  M.  Green 
became  night  editor  and  J.  Stan¬ 
ton  Jennings,  city  editor. 

■ 

Court  Upholds  Paper 

Charleston,  W.  Va. — May  20 — 
Circuit  Judge  Julian  F.  Bouch- 
elle,  acting  on  the  plaintiff’s  own 
motion,  dismissed  yesterday  the 
$100,000  damage  suit  which  West 
Virginia  State  Road  Commis¬ 
sioner  Ernest  L.  Bailey  brought 
against  the  Charleston  Daily 
Mail  Association  and  publisher 
Walter  E.  Clark.  The  action 
was  based  upon  criticism  in 
Clark’s  personal  column  of  the 
State’s  purchase  of  the  Silver 
Bridge  spanning  the  Ohio  River 
at  Point  Pleasant  for  $1,050,000. 


SCOTT 

“Extra-Hi-Speed” 
COLOR  PRESSES 

Unit  Style  or 
Superimposed 

Fastest  Color  Presses 
in  the  World 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


C.  B.  Douglass 
Heads  Boston 
AP  Bureau 

Cecil  B.  “Cy”  Douglass,  formo 
Oklahoma  City  chief  of  bumu 
for  Associated  Press,  was  named 
chief  of  bureau 

at  Boston,  effec- - 

tive  May  15,  it 
has  been  an- 
nounced  ^ 

Kent  Cooper,  K  ^  -  J 
executive  direc-  R  ^  ^ 

Douglass  sue-  L 

ceeds  John  F.  eiM 

Chester,  who 
continues  his  as-  rW 
signment  as  a  -  *  ] 

war  correspond¬ 
ent  at  Ankara.  C.  B.  Dougloa 

Ben  Wicker- 

sham.  acting  chief  of  bureau  at 
Boston  since  Chester  went  over 
seas  last  August,  is  taking  a 
new  assignment  in  New  York. 

Joined  AP  in  1929 

’The  new  Boston  bureau  chief 
has  had  extensive  experience 
with  AP  since  joining  the  serv¬ 
ice  in  Chicago,  Jan.  1,  1929.  He 
was  at  one  time  day  editor  to 
Chicago  and  has  been  chief  of 
bureau  at  Oklahoma  City  for  the 
past  five  years. 

Born  in  Chicago,  Douglass  be¬ 
gan  his  newspaper  career  with 
the  Boone  (la.)  Netos-Republi- 
can  after  graduation  from  Coe 
College  in  1919,  working  his  way 
up  to  city  editor.  His  college 
education  was  interrupted  for 
a  year  while  he  served  with  an 
artillery  regiment  of  the  34th 
Division  diu-ing  World  War  I. 

■ 

Face  Jime  30-lb.  Order 

Washington,  May  25  —  Hie 
popularity  of  30-pound  news¬ 
print  paper  in  the  second  month 
of  the  experimental  period  of 
Canadian  manufacture  for  th 
United  States  market,  again  is 
proving  too  much  for  both  coun¬ 
tries.  Publishers  who  ordered 
more  than  100  tons  in  May  were 
ordered  to  reduce  10%  to  keep 
within  promised  production  A 
similar  order  is  in  prospect  for 
June  orders. 


— - -  CtRUHtO  I 

II.  Mold*  \^- 

9  Hold*  lmpre»*>o2^,l^  ■ 

3.  Scorch.* 

4.  Co*»*  Ev»"W  — 
“Tih^rink.  UnUomdy^^ 
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...and  SUMMER  brings  more  millions 
to 

Today,  like  some  vast  ant  hill,  all  New  England  teems  with  war  activity. 

The  factories  of  New  England — the  nation’s  most  thickly  settled  area — produce  25%  of 
all  the  materials  used  by  our  fighting  forces. 

War  camps,  of  course,  are  scattered  here  and  there.  Men  and  women  in  uniform  are 
everywhere. 

Yet  this  is  not  all.  Now  summer  brings  even  more  millions  to  the  New  England  States. 

For  despite  the  curtailment  of  automobile  travel.  New  England  is  expecting  vacationists 
in  much  the  tisual  numbers. 

These  three  factors  combine  to  make  New  England  the  No.  1  market-place  of  the  country. 

In  your  planning,  concentrate  on  this  area  and  upon  its  millions  of  inhabitants  with  money 
to  spend. 

Use  newspapers,  for  New  England  is  a  “natural"  for  newspaper  advertising. 

Nervspapers  completely  blanket  the  six  States.  They  deliver  almost  four  million  circu¬ 
lation  daily. 

It’s  a  great  place.  New  England — and  a  great  place  to  advertise! 

Let  one  of  our  representatives  give  you  all  the  details  you  need  for  building  solidly — now. 


IrMeaport  Paat-TalafraM  (MU) 
Oaaba^  Nawa-TImat  W 
Hartferd  C^aat  (M| 

Hartfo^  Caarant  IS) 

Marldaa  Jearaal  (E) 

Maridaa  Racord  (M) 

Naw  IrHala  Harald  (E) 

Naw  Havaa  Raglatar  (US) 

Naw  Loadea  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (b) 

NorwM  Bull^a  aad  Racord  (MAE) 
Watarbury  Rapubllcaa  A  Amarkaa 
(MAE) 

Watarbury  Rapubllcaa  A  Amaricaa 
(EAS) 


Plttsflald  Barbhira  Eaala  (E) 

Salam  Nawt  (E) 

Tauntoa  Gaxatta  (E) 

Waithara  Nawt  Tribuaa  (E) 

Woreattar  Talaoram  aad  Evaalap 
Gaxatta  (MAE) 

Woreattar  Suaday  Talaqraai  (S) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtuckat  Timat  (E) 

Watt  Warwick  Pawtuxat  Vallay  Dally 
Timat  (E) 

Wooatockat  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridqapart  Pott  (S) 


MAINE  Bottoa  Pott  (M) 

iBMfor  Dally  Nawt  (M)  Bottoa  Pott  (S) 

ypB  HAMPSHIRE 

Kllliil  Moaltor.PaMot  (E)  Bottw  Suylay  Advartitar  (Sj 

RMn  Saitinal  (E) 

gr-  ux.  '““I 

Fall  RIvar  Harald  Nawt  (E) 

Ifa  Timat  (E)  Htehburo  Saatlaal  (E) 

gijjliiHlon  Baaay  (E)  HavarMII  Gaxatta  (E) 

H**™"  Lawraaca  EaqIa-TrlMaa  (ME) 

^PttACHUSETTS  Naw  Badford  Suaday  Staa^rd'Tlaiaa 

■Gdr  Timat  (E)  (S) 

Globa  (MAE)  Naw  Badford  Staadard  Tlaiat  (E) 

^Mia  Globa  (S)  North  AdaaM  TraaKiipt  (E) 
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By  PfeL  loseo*  BUord 
Gradnert*  School  of  Touraalism. 
Columbia  UniTorsity,  N.  Y. 

ONE  HUNDRED  GREAT  YEARS. 
The  Story  of  the  Times-Picayune 
from  its  Founding  to  1940,  by  Thomas 
Ewing  Dabney,  Baton  Rouge;  Louisi¬ 
ana  State  University  Press.  SS2  pp.  $4. 

THIS  IS  not  so  much  the  story  of 
the  Timet-Picayune  as  the 
story  of  New  Orleans.  It  is  re* 
Sional  history  from  the  century 
of  files  of  a  distinguished  news¬ 
paper.  And  it  is  charmingly  re¬ 
told  by  an  able  newspaperman. 

The  story  of  New  Orleans,  of 
course,  is  worth  telling,  and  the 
hundred  years  from  1^7  was  a 
century  indeed.  A  mixture  of 
beautiful  and  terrible  times  im¬ 
pinging  upon  a  mixture  of 
French  and  Creoles  and  Ameri¬ 
cans  made  good  copy. 

It  was  a  city  of  glitter  and 
beauty  and  duels.  A  coroner’s 
jury  sometimes  took  fourteen 
days  to  retium  a  verdict  of  homi¬ 
cide  on  the  field  of  honor;  and 
homicide  in  certain  cases  was 
not  homicide  at  all  but  “hem¬ 
orrhage  . . .  after  two  quick  stabs 
in  the  heart.” 

It  was  a  city  of  fioods  and  pes¬ 
tilence,  of  capture  and  occupa¬ 
tion  and  defiance,  of  riot  and 
investigation  and  victory — of 
storms  ridden  out  to  the  modern¬ 
ity  and  prosperity  of  today. 

It  was  certainly  a  story  and 
a  time.  Mr.  Dabney  has  told  it 
for  Louisiana  in  53  chapters  of 
one-word  captions.  Tjrpical  and 
outstanding  are  these:  Struggle 
Secession,  Capture,  Defiance,  Re¬ 
construction,  Pestilence,  Restora¬ 
tion,  Mafia,  KKK,  Expansion, 
Depression,  Long,  Centennial, 
and  Victory. 

Years  ago  Lucy  Salmon  of  Vas- 
sar  College  totaled  the  histori¬ 
an’s  debt  to  the  newspaper.* 
There  is  a  debt  for  the  reader 
of  history,  too.  Benedetto  Croce, 
greatest  philosopher,  perhaps,  of 
our  time,  says  we  shall  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  histwy  of  other 
days  unlaai  we  sense  the  flesh 
and  blood  conditions  that  pro¬ 
duced  that  history.* 

Nor  will  future  readers  un¬ 
derstand  the  history  of  this,  our 
own  time,  unless  they  can  be 
really  aware  of  how  we  live  and 
feel  and  think  today.  All  his¬ 
tory  is  thus  contemporary.  How¬ 
ever  remote  the  events  recorded 
seem  to  be,  the  history  applies 
to  present  needs  and  situations 
in  which  the  past  vibrates. 

For  this  fledi  and  blood  un¬ 
derstanding,  this  verisimilitude 
of  an  a^  the  newspapo'  is  in- 
dispensable.  It  chronicles  what 
people  have  thought  and  Celt  in 
the  last  Crw  hours  as  well  as 
what  they  have  done.  Not  only 
for  us,  but  for  our  great-grand¬ 
children  also,  the  war  becomes 
real  because  of  word-made-flesh 
reporting. 

Unobtrusive  reporting  is  a 
contribution  to  bo^  the  reading 


‘The  Newspaper  and  the  Historian: 
New  York:  Oxford  Univeraity  Press, 
1923. 

’History  as  the  Story  of  Liberty*  New 
York:  W.  W.  Morton  and  Company, 
1941. 


and  the  writing  of  history. 
Plenty  of  historians  can  tell 
what  happened.  But  to  under¬ 
stand  it,  it  has  to  be  written  so 
we  can  see  it  and  feel  it.  As 
Marvin  H.  Creager  of  the  Mll- 
VMLukee  Journal  said  of  report¬ 
ing:  “Details  are  what  count; 
not  a  long  catalc^ue  of  unim¬ 
portant  facts  but  concrete  things 
that  take  hold  of  the  reader’s 
imagination  and  character.” 

History  is  not  solely  a  chroni¬ 
cle  of  treaties  and  acts  of  legis¬ 
latures;  it  is  the  lives  of  people. 
So  Mr.  Dabney’s  method  and 
reportorial  eye  make  a  good 
book.  It  will  probably  be  done 
for  other  regions  from  other 
newspaper  files;  and,  as  experi¬ 
ence  teaches,  probably  done  bet¬ 
ter. 

Points  in  building  the  Pica¬ 
yune  do  emerge  from  the  fas¬ 
cinating  narrative.  On  January 
25,  1837,  two  printers,  Francis 
Lumsden  and  George  Kendall, 
challenged  with  the  new  daily 
“a  field  in  which  there  were  al¬ 
ready  five  well-established  news¬ 
papers.”  And  the  inevitable 
struggle  of  starting  a  newspaper 
began.  The  printers  had  an 
idea:  local  angle,  lively  writing, 
enterprise.  'They  had  ability: 
both  went  far;  Kendall  became 
one  of  the  great  correspondents 
of  his  time.  A  few  months  after 
the  start,  a  Washington  hand- 
press  was  added,  an  earthquake 
pied  part  of  the  type,  a  printers’ 
strike  made  the  Picayune  miss 
an  issue. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-five 
pages  and  thirty-nine  years 
later,  in  Mr.  Dabney’s  account, 
the  poetess  Pearl  Rivers  had 
married  the  paper’s  owner.  Co¬ 
lonel  Alva  Morris  Holbrook.  He 
died  when  she  was  27,  die  Pi¬ 
cayune  was  $80,000  in  debt,  com¬ 
petition  was  sharper  than  ever. 

The  young  widow  spurned 
bankruptcy  as  though  it  were 
one  of  the  carpetbaggers  that 
8^  blighted  the  South.  She  be¬ 
came  the  first  woman  publisher 
of  an  Important  daily  in  the 
United  States.  Jos4  Quintero, 
her  chief  editorial  writer,  pol¬ 
ished  up  his  pistols  and  passed 
out  the  word  that  if  anybody 
craved  satisfaction  for  what  the 
Daily  Pieayuna  had  to  say. 
please  see  him.  It  was  typical 
of  the  paper  and  of  the  times. 

Mrs.  Holbrook,  writes  Mr. 
Dabney,  revealed  herself  as  a 
newspaper  genius  of  sound  vi¬ 
sion  and  adventurous  spirit. 
Into  the  horror  of  yellow  fever 
moved  the  Picayune;  Mr.  Dab¬ 
ney  describes  it  in  his  chapter, 
P«^Ience.  But  proprietress  and 
oaper  moved  on  to  what  the 
book  recounts  under  triumphant 
headings.  Unshackled,  Trail  Blaz¬ 
ing,  and  Progress. 

Students  of  newspaper  build¬ 
ing  hear  a  familiar  note  in  the 
Picayune’s  four-page  challenge 
of  an  overcrowded  field.  News¬ 
paper  after  newspaper  has  earn¬ 
ed  a  fortune  after  starting,  or 
^ing  resuscitated,  in  a  city 
filled  with  established  papers. 

Publishers  have  seen  reader- 
appetites  their  competitors  miss¬ 
ed.  They  have  had  a  sound  idea; 


a  marketable  specialty,  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  make  it  work,  plus  the 
edacity  to  provide  in  addition 
aU  the  other  services. 

A  great  hundred  years,  writes 
Mr.  Dabney,  has  ended;  another 
great  hundred  years  begins.  Re¬ 
porting  will  give  flesh  and  blood 
to  history,  for  current  readers 
and  for  generations  to  come. 
New  books  will  come  from  old 
files— or  microfilm.  Is  yester¬ 
day's  news  as  old  as  we  think? 


is  stupid  on  assignment  It 
"too  often.”  * 

Wallace  Crossley,  a  Miaw 
publisher,  once  made  apM 
nent  observation.  He  hid  W 
asked  to  recall  the  most  um 
thing  he  had  learned  in 
editorial  experience.  “Nesjk 
brush  criticism  too  qu^j. 
aside,”  he  said.  “Better  At 
it;  realize  our  armor  is  qo(, 
hundred  per  cent  protecttn 
better  test  the  criticism  fg 
germs  of  truth.” 


THE  DISAPPEARING  DAILY.  Some 
Chapters  in  American  Newspaper 
Evolution,  by  Oswald  Garrison  Villard. 
New  York;  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  285  pp. 
$3.50. 


ADD,  MR.  VILLARD’S  1923  is¬ 
sue  of  Some  Newspapers  and 
Newspapermen.  His  newest  vol¬ 
ume  is  thought-provoking  and 
well-informed.  It  is  also  biased. 
Things  are  under  the  journalis¬ 
tic  bed  all  right,  as  xmder  all 
other  institutions’  places  of  pre¬ 
sumable  ease.  But  they  are 
probably  not  as  lethal  as  they 
seem  to  Mr.  Villard. 

Mergers  and  outright  suspen¬ 
sions  of  daily  newspapers  worry 
Mr.  Villard.  He  sees  big  busi¬ 
ness  in  newspapers  as  stifling. 
There  is  hope,  he  feels,  in  edi¬ 
tors’  alertness  to  threats  against 
press  freedom;  and  he  has  praise 
for  many  papers.  But  he  views 
with  sharp  pain  what  he  con¬ 
strues  as  a  lack  of  vigor,  a  rapid 
decadence  of  daily  journalism 
and  failiure  to  give  full  cover¬ 
age  to  controversial  news. 

You  can  argue  with  many  of 
his  points.  His  probings  may 
set  you  to  mobilizing  instances 
in  rebuttal.  But  the  probings  are 
intelligent,  lively,  and  full  of 
chapter  and  verse.  Sometimes, 
you  feel,  it  is  the  wrong  chapter 
and  there  are  verses  Mr.  Villard 
forgets.  The  Midas  touch  in 
jourhalism,  for  instance,  made 
world-wide  coverage  possible;  it 
brought  great  talent  and  me¬ 
chanical  wizardry  to  the  art  and 
industry  of  news.  These,  in  fair¬ 
ness,  should  be  balanced  against 
certain  evils  of  power. 

“The  reporter  sent  to  inter¬ 
view  the  visitor  in  town,”  Mr. 
Villard  complains,  “too  often 
knows  nothing  about  the  subject 
he  asks  the  victim  to  discuss.” 
Yet  the  New  York  Times  re¬ 
lieved  Alva  Johnston  from  other 
work  for  weeks  to  inform  him¬ 
self  sufficiently  to  cover  a  con¬ 
vention  of  scientists.  Scholars 
applauded  the  result. 

“Distinguished  authors  from 
overseas  find  themselves  cross 
examined  by  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates  who  have  not  the  faintest 
idea  of  the  background  or  the 
achievements  of  the  men  whom 


they  are  undertaking  to  report 
and  describe,”  Mr.  Villard 


charges. 

"Yet,  Ben  Reese  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  gave  Paul 
Y.  Anderson  time  to  prepare  for 
his  interview  with  Margot  As¬ 
quith,  and  Paul  was  informed  on 
English  books  and  politics  any¬ 
how.  Lady  Asquith  subsequent¬ 
ly  wrote  to  the  Post-Dispatch: 
“You  have  a  genius  in  your  re¬ 
porter,  Mr.  Anderson.” 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was 
the  reporter  vdjo  asked  her 
what  political  party  her  husband 
belonged  to.  And  perhaps  Mr. 
VillaM  Is  right:  if  one  reporter 
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And  Some  Notes 

SIDNEY  KOBRE  public 

“Backgrounding  the  Newf  b 
1939.  It  was  a  careful  bookb 
highly  suggestive  value,  Tb 
month  Mr.  Kobre  issued  i  IS- 
page  study  of  the  Developass 
of  the  Colonial  Newspaper.  Ht 
traces  the  fast-changing 
paper  in  a  fast-changing,  dyns. 
ic  environment.  He  condaki 
that  “social  factors,  social  ear 
ditions  and  the  character  of  tk 
publisher  accoimted  for  the  ei- 
gin,  the  development  of 
colonial  newspapers  and  tki 
changes  which  occurred  witha 
them.”  The  monograph  ii  mU 
researched,  well  written. 

A  tremendously  intmtag 
method  for  the  biographii^  fa- 
ture  appears  in  the  May  30  isnti 
of  Look.  It  is  Leland  SUnaij 
piece  on  Roy  Howard — wtfli 
Howard’s  marginal  notes  in  re¬ 
buttal.  It  puts  the  subject  oo 
platform  with  the  writer  and.. 
lets  him  interrupt  in  the  middlel  “  “ 
of  a  sentence  if  he  likes.  Rod-fW  P 
ers  are  in  the  high-priced  aiali 
It  is  exciting  and  informathe.  ^ 

The  rebuttal  starts  immedistHP,  “ 
ly.  Mr.  Stowe’s  lead  values 
Scripps-Howard  Newspaper!  ai 
$45,000,000.  Mr.  Howard  stop 
him  there  with  a  galley-pred; 
guide  line  to  the  margin  a^j 
counters  with  this:  “The  diaBi 
could  get  half  as  much  agakn 
the  courthouse  steps.”  Sevml 
comments  are  longer,  more  sei- 
ous;  the  parry  and  thrust  on 
premature  armistice  story, 
instance. 

In  the  May  20  issue  of  SIP  ‘.~ 
Stanley  Frank  and  Paul  ^ 

have  probably  lit  the  fuseoffekn'^ 
pyrotechnic  a  battle  of  the  seEsi* 
as  could  well  be  managed.  Head-  ^ 
ed,  “Paper  Dolls,”  it  sayi  k*;,,,,,! 
servedly  nice  things  about 
distaff  side  of  reporting, 
it  goes  into  very  funny,  not  w 
complimentary,  anecdotes  ’ 
girls  who  have  taken  the  pi 
of  8,000  newspaper  men. 
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Sdjs  Free  News 
Services  Vital 
To  Morale 


Brilisb  U.P.  Head 
Opposes  Gov't  Upholds 
^d^)Mident  Agencies 

Urither  in  Great  Britain  nor 
Pgp»<<a  nor  in  the  United 
Lt«f  do  government  controlled 
ST  agencies  exist,  nor  will 
L«  exist  as  long  as  the  people 
r'ttaase  freedom-loving  coun- 
L  insist  on  retaining  a  free 
the  very  guarantee  of 
L*  political  freedom,”  de- 
toed  B.  W.  Keyserlingk,  man- 
eiaf  director  of  the  British 
CSii  Press,  in  answer  to  a 
M  in  Montreal  May  19  for  the 
S)liriunent  of  government- 
med  information  services  after 
I*  war  by  Conrad  Wrzoz,  head 
g  Inter- Allied  Information  Ser- 
ilK  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 
Wroz  had  stated,  according  to 
|e  Montreal  Gazette,  that  the 
bzi  victories  early  in  the  war 
nd  due  to  the  German  in- 
dnnation  services  and  propa- 
inda  machine  and  to  lack  of 
leper  information  by  the  Allied 
Mlons  of  real  conditions,  such 
I  could  have  been  supplied  by 
neernment-owned  services. 

PoopU  Unprepared 
In  answering  Wrzoz,  Keyser- 
iMk  pointed  out  that  “the  coim- 
rin  which  Rrst  succumbed  to 
Oiler  were  the  very  ones  which 


#  With  the  shiiting  of  war  contracts  many  markets  flit 
up  and  down  like  a  kite  in  a  windstorm — while  the 
Fort  Wayne  market  barometer  holds  steady.  During  the 
past  year  industrial  payrolls  from  month  to  month  have 
varied  less  than  5%.  Some  months  show  seductions  up 
to  2.1%,  some  show  increases  up  to  4.57%,  some  show 
no  change  at  all.  Total  score:  industrial  payrolls  axe  up 
about  6^%  compared  with  a  year  ago! 

Retail  sales  cure  now  15%  above  a  year  ago;  bank 
debits  show  an  increase  of  27%;  post  office  receipts 
are  up  about  10%  over  last  year. 

That  is  a  quick  picture  of  the  Fort  Wayne  market  — 
as  of  today. 

As  for  tomorrow — 28  major  airline  companies  have 
already  filed  56  applications  for  routes  and  designated 
stops  in  Fort  Wayne  with  CAB  in  Washington.  These  are 
for  both  eeist-west  and  north-south  tremsportation.  Two 
great  airfields  are  ready  to  serve  when  skyways  become 
highways  —  for  civilian  passenger  and  cargo  traffic. 


d  have  governmental-owned 
id  controlled  news  sourc^. 
“We  have  all  heard  of  the  mis- 
iformation  the  French  people 
we  exposed  to  through  their 


in^pvemment  news  control — not 
,l„ijgliiongly  termed  anesthesia  by 
correspondents  in  the 
jlid  tragic  months  before  the  fall 
,„,gj.|rFrance  .  .  .  France  had  its 
i  Ml  tkpvcnunent  subsidized  news 
ITT  Rxvas  .  .  .  the  list  is 

plat  ot  Hitler’s  victims  who  all 
^  M  ttieir  government  controlled 
Q  services.” 

w  o(  UE  Britain  and  the  Domin- 
M  .LLiLjf"  vere  alone  for  a  while  and 
L  gu^.-aiintained  their  morale,  he 
an  .  adding  that  they  were 
^  *fi»>v*d  by  a  free  press  that  ob- 
«h«ked  its  news  through  free 
British  Broadcast- 
iMF  Company,  he  replied  to 
P^gjboz,  is  supplied  with  news, 
government,  but  by  inde- 
padest  news  agencies,  British 
_-|||V.,^^nsuters.  Associate  Press 

people  who  had  free  ac- 
to  news  without  govern- 
^^^■I’Maaterminding  or  inter- 
he  stated,  “were  im- 
to  the  defeatist  propaganda 
^^^B^svemment  news  machine 
established  and  so 
run  by  Dr.  Joseph 


Home  Coverage  —  delivered  by  carrier  to  97.8% 
o/  all  homes  ia  Fort  Wayne  six  days  a  week. 


iboys  Orgonixe 

wing  the  Supreme  Court 
I  eatablishing  newsboys 
byes  of  four  Los  Angeles 
pers,  Newspaper  Guild 
called  a  meeting  of  more 


newsboys  at  urtiich  a 
|yay  organizing  and  con- 
fgagoUating  committee  was 
■Or  set  up. 
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Home  Paper 
A  "Must"  for 
Boys  Overseas 

What  does  the  hometown 
newspaper  mean  to  a  soldier  in 
a  foxhole? 

From  one  who  knows  comes 
a  good  answer  to  this  question. 
It’s  in  a  letter  from  Pfc.  Edwin 
Howard,  reporter  on  leave  from 
Memphig  (Tenn.)  Pre$»-Scimitar, 
writing  from  the  Anzio  Beach¬ 
head.  He  wrote  to  the  paper,  of 
which  his  father,  J.  Z.  Howard, 
is  managing  editor. 

“One  of  the  best  things  is  for 
a  soldier  to  get  his  home  news¬ 
paper,”  Pfc.  Howard  wrote. 

“Somewhere  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  page,  alongside: 
‘Prescott  heads  Red  Cross  Team,’ 
he  reads  how  British  and  Amer¬ 
ican  infantrymen,  fighting  in 
ankle-deep  mud  and  blinding 
rain,  threw  back  another  power¬ 
ful  Nazi  attack — somehow  pretty 
important  to  him. 

“I  don’t  mean  to  say  that  the 
people  at  home  don’t  realize  how 
important  this  is  over  here 
(though  perhaps  many  don’t). 
Actually,  I  believe  it  is  the  men 
over  here  who  have  the  distorted 
view. 

“’That’s  why  I  think  it’s  good 
to  learn  that  quadruplets  are  still 
being  bom  now  and  then,  that 
it’s  as  hard  as  ever  to  pay  in¬ 
come  tax,  and  that  lovely,  inno¬ 
cent  young  girls  are  still  drag¬ 
ging  movie  stars  into  court. 

“The  whole  thing  is  like  look¬ 
ing  at  the  world  through  one 
lens  of  a  stereoscope,  then  open¬ 
ing  the  other  eye.  The  home¬ 
town  paper  is  the  ’other  eye.’ " 


Chicago  Tribune  Starts 
New  Classified  Plan 

Chicago,  B(ay  20 — Since  May 
17,  the  Help  Wanted  classi¬ 
fied  ads  have  been  appearing  in 
every  other  copy  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  as  the  papers  come  off 
the  press.  The  Help  Wanted  ads 
are  divided  into  two  groups,  with 
one  group  of  ads  appearing  in 
form  “x”  and  the  other  group 
in  form  “y.” 

This  measure  cuts  consump¬ 
tion  of  newsprint  for  help  want¬ 
ed  advertising  in  half,  W.  R. 
Blend,  Tribune  classified  man¬ 
ager,  pointed  out. 

The  plan  will  be  followed  for 
five  daily  editions  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  paper,  Mr.  Blend  stated, 
with  the  ’Tribune  continuing  not 
to  print  Help  Wanted  ads  in  the 
Saturday  edition.  Under  the 
every-other-copy  plan,  for  Help 
Wanted  ads  only,  the  ’Tribune 
continues  to  include  Employ¬ 
ment  Agency  ads  in  the  full  run 
of  the  paper,  along  with  a  se¬ 
lected  list  of  war  plants  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  government  as  in 
critical  need  of  help. 

To  help  speed  the  war  effort, 
the  ’Tribune  is  assigning  extra 
space  in  the  classified  section  to 
the  Job  offers  of  war  plants 
reconunended  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  as  most  critically  in  need 
of  help.  These  particular  Help 
Wanted  ads  appear  in  every 
copy  of  the  ’Tribune. 


Shemian  Seeks 
“Square  Deal" 

continued  from  page  9 

wrong,  to  keep  free  of  political 
entanglements.  He  is  also  an 
anti-Joiner.  He  belongs  only  to 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  accepted  a  trustee¬ 
ship  on  the  board  of  the  Car¬ 
negie  Endowment  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Peace  only  because,  he 
explained,  it  “has  no  blueprint 
for  peace,  but  is  merely  devoted 
to  the  study  of  all  means  for 
preventing  &e  scourge  of  war,” 
Membership  in  such  organiza¬ 
tions  as  Rotary  or  Kiwanis  are 
taboo  with  him,  for  fear  it  might 
vitiate  his  square  deal  ideals. 

“Yes,”  he  said  in  answer  to  a 
question,  *’!  am  registered  as  a 
Republican.  I  firmly  believe  a 
newspaper  should  espouse  the 
party  of  its  choice.  I  agree  with 
Elihu  Root,  who  said  that  a 
political  party  is  merely  a  device 
to  enable  those  who  think  alike 
to  act  alike.  Newspapers  should 
be  broadly  Republican,  Demo¬ 
crat,  or  Socialist,  but  they  should 
never  hesitate  to  criticize  their 
own  party.  In  this  regard  the 
old  New  York  World  and  Frank 
Cobb  constitute  my  ideal.” 

Under  Sherman’s  direction  the 
Courant  has  often  vigorously  at¬ 
tacked  aspects  of  the  Republic 
Party.  It  has  also  supported 
Democratic  candidates  for  Mayor 
of  Hartford.  The  Courant  was 
generally  regarded  as  a  “black” 
Republican  ^eet  when  Sherman 
became  its  editor.  His  first  im¬ 
portant  opportunity  to  lighten 
this  darkness  came  when  the 
Democratic  Governor  Cross  of 
Connecticut  became  a  lonely  fig¬ 
ure  on  Capitol  Hill,  completely 
surrounded  by  a  Republican  leg¬ 
islature. 

The  Courant  prevented  a  run¬ 
away  by  the  powerful  party,  sup¬ 
ported  Cross  when  he  was  right 
in  the  face  of  strong  opposition, 
helped  largely  to  elect  him  gov¬ 
ernor  for  four  terms.  Subse¬ 
quently  in  his  biography.  Cross 
referred  to  Sherman  as  “my 
dearest  political  enemy.” 

Preaervea  Heritage 

“My  objective,”  Sherman  ex¬ 
plained,  “was  to  reclaim  the 
Courant’s  heritage  as  a  Republi¬ 
can  newspaper  rather  than  a 
Republican  organ.” 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note 
regarding  Sherman  that  Herbert 
Hoover,  former  Republican 
President,  and  Jim  Farley,  the 
noted  Democrat,  are  two  of  his 
closest  friends.  Sherman  says 
he  likes  Farley  for  his  “honesty.” 

He  has  known  Hoover  since 
the  then  President  summoned 
him  to  the  White  House  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  18th  amendment.  They 
became  fast  friends,  have  been 
fishing  together,  and  Sherman 
always  look  up  the  former  Pres¬ 
ident  when  he  visits  New  York. 
He  is  yet  to  come  under  the 
influence  of  what  has  been 
described  as  Rooseveltian 
charm. 

Because  Sherman  apparently 
believes  so  strongly  in  the  pow¬ 
er  of  newspaper  editorial  pages, 
at  least  of  those  forged  in  the 
square  deal  pattern,  he  was  ask¬ 
ed  the  inevitable  question: 


“How  do  you  account  for  the 
re-election  of  Roosevelt  for  a 
third  terms  when  he  was  so  defi¬ 
nitely  opposed  editorially  by  the 
great  majority  of  newspapers?” 

“Roosevelt  was  re-elected  for 
the  third  term  by  the  news  col- 
unms  of  the  newspapers,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  "’The  news  columns  have 
always  given  the  New  Deal  a 
better  than  even  break.  Readers 
formed  their  opinions  on  the 
basis  of  Washington  headlines 
and  this  news  today  is  definite¬ 
ly  controlled  by  the  party  in 
power. 

“It  is  vitally  essential  that  this 
governmental  news  control  be 
broken.  It  is  the  outstanding 
Job  of  the  moment  for  our  free 
press.  But  the  press  must  prove 
that  it  is  the  proper  custodian 
of  the  freedom  granted  to  it  by 
the  First  Amendment. 

Editorial  Power  Weakened 

“Newspapers  have  permitted 
their  editorial  pages  to  lose  pow¬ 
er.  If  newspapers  spent  as  much 
on  their  editorial  pages  as  they 
do  for  columnists  you  wouldn’t 
hear  so  much  about  the  waning 
prestige  of  the  newspaper  edi¬ 
torial” 

The  Coiirant,  in  addition  to 
editor-in-chief  Sherman  has  good 
editorial  writers  on  its  staffs 
TTiomas  E.  Murphy,  one  of  them, 
has  had  recent  by-line  articles  in 
Readers  Digest.  A  newcomer, 
comparatively  speaking,  Yan- 
drey  W.  Vance,  with  whom 
Sherman  became  acquainted  in 
Vienna,  handles  most  interna¬ 
tional  questions.  A  third  highly 
valued  member  of  the  present 
staff  is  G.  Stephen  Petwin,  an 
expert  on  legislative  matters.  On 
July  1,  Herbert  Bruckner,  for¬ 
mer  assistant  dean  of  the  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Journalism,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  becomes  as¬ 
sociate  editor. 

TTie  Courant  goes  in  heavily 
for  local  news  and  has  a  city 
staff  of  20.  Sherman  enthusias¬ 
tically  commented  on  the  loyalty 
of  all  Courant  employes.  A  great 
many  of  the  300  normally  em¬ 
ployed  own  stock  in  the  paper. 

“We  call  them  associates,  rath¬ 
er  than  employes,”  Sherman  said. 
“We  have  lost  117  out  of  the 
300  to  war  service  and  replace¬ 
ments  have  been  difficult.  We 
have  had  splendid  experience 
with  women.  I  believe  in  wo¬ 
men  as  newspaper  men.  TTiey 
have  the  requisite  intelligence, 
and  perhaps  a  keener  sense  of 
responsibility  and  meticulous¬ 
ness  than  many  men  I  have 
known.  Some  of  the  best  news 
stories  to  appear  in  the  Courant 
during  the  past  year  have  been 
written  by  women. 

Dartmouth  Graduate 

Sherman  was  bom  in  Han¬ 
over,  N.  H.,  in  1873.  His  father 
was  a  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Dartoouth,  and  young  Mau¬ 
rice  was  graduated  from  that 
college  with  the  class  of  1894. 
At  first  he  intended  to  study 
medicine,  but  an  opportunity 
came  along  to  accept  a  Job  on 
the  old  Springfield  Union.  It 
was  in  the  sports  department, 
and  Sherman,  who  admits  he 
detested  sports,  took  it.  After 
a  year,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  city  room  and  sometime  later 
became  city  editor  and  then 
managing  editor. 


TYimc  ue  wuM  mantgM, 

right  at  the  turn 
tury,  when  ’Theodore  ] 
was  President,  he  left 
per  work  for  about  te 
to  be  secretary  of  Hon  p 
H.  GiUett,  first  Com 
and  later  Senator  from 
chusetts.  After  t^  P, 
which  he  recalls  as  a  "om 
teresting  vacation,  spent 
in  listening  to  fiery 
debates,”  he  resumed  hh 
tion  as  managing  editor  c. 
Union.  Shortly  aftenni| 
was  made  editor,  the  pt 
held  when  he  was 
the  editorship  of  the 
to  succeed  Charles 
Clark. 

Today  on  the  mantleptei 
his  office  along  with  the 
graphed  photographs  of  ~ 
Farley,  Coolidge  and 
there  is  a  picture  of  hh 
daughter,  now  married  to 
infantry  lieutenant  servin|r 
seas.  His  eyes  brightsn  < 
he  speaks  of  her. 

TTiere  is  almost  the  i 
in  those  eyes  when  he  talb 
history  of  the  Courant,  u 
loves  to  do,  and  of  its  edito 
page,  which  is  his  pride. 

Washington  a  Suhaedka 

“Do  you  realize,”  he  will 
you,  “that  the  Courant  pth 
the  complete  Declaration  of 
dependence  Just  two  weeks* 
it  was  signed,  which  repi 
unusual  enterprise  In 
days?  ’The  Courant  prinM 
Constitution  of  the  United  8k 
in  full.  .  .  .  Israel  Put^i 
our  Revolutionary  War 
pondent.  .  .  .  George  Wi 
ton’s  name  is  on  our 
as  one  of  our  orlgtanl 
scribers.” 

And  of  the  Courant  of  to 

“Day  in  and  day  out  wi 
sistently  continue  to  try  to 
out  the  best  newspaper  wt 
how,  not  necessarily  a  po 
newspaper.  We  tell  the  Mk 
the  best  of  our  lights.  Wo 
willing  to  admit  opposing  < 
ion  in  oiur  columns.  Wt 
aloof  from  all  entangling 
ances,  and  when  the  C« 
speaks  it  is  the  Courant  saf 
one  or  more  individuals.  Ak 
all,  we  seek  to  maintain  tki 
te^ity,  th«  responsibilithi  s 
the  long,  honorable  tradiilM 
what  we  think  is  a  great  M 
paper.” 
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H.  Black 
Igns  War 
cnee  Post 

by  Cullis 

In  H»ad  ol  Newspaper 
lor  Section 

phioclphia,  May  24  —  The 
Snition  of  John  M.  Black 
i  of  the  Newspaper  Boy 
_  of  the 
finance  Di- 
B  of  the 
8.  Treasury 
nt  was 
i  here 
by  How- 
W.  Stodg- 
busintss 
_  mtr  of  the 
liladelphia 
lUtin,  and 
jinnan  of  the 
.eisury  Df  . 

irtmen  t’s  J.  M.  Black 
.per  Ad- 
Committee. 

Ifr'  Black  returns  to  news- 
r  work  after  two  years’  con¬ 
us  service  with  the  Govem- 
L  He  has  accepted  a  posi- 
B  as  circulation  director  of 
OUahoman  and  Timet  of 
Isboma  City.  His  last  news- 
afBliation  was  with  the 
.flphio  Ledger,  where  he 
ser^g  as  circulation  dl- 
when  the  Cvurtis-Martin 
ig  edition  suspended  in 


Mr.  Black  in  the 

per  Boy  Section  is  Harry  thp'^ 

Uis,  former  circulation 
er  of  the  Chester  (Pa.) 
and  widely  known  to 
tion  managers  throughout  J?  ^® 

United  States  and  Canada. 
wu  selected  by  Mr.  Stodghill 
i  the  International  Circula- 
i  Managers  Association  to  .  T*^® 
tinue  the  work  performed  !.*  ta 

r  his  predecessor.  foremost  to 

r«  me  past  20  years  Mr. 

has  been  active  in  the  frp 

serving  that  body  as 
lan  of  several  important 
ittees.  He  is  a  past  presi- 
of  the  Interstate  Circula- 
Managers  Association,  and  ^^® 
served  as  director. 

h  making  known  the  resig-  P®®*®^^  !!?i®  J 
on  of  Mr.  Black,  whom  he  ''i®®}^*®®  j®Pi*?  f® 
bes  as  “one  of  the  best  >^® 
circulators  in  the  nation," 

Stodghill  paid  tribute  to  the 
executive  for  the  zealous 
ion  of  war  stamp  sales  .  P 

orrler  boys  of  more  than 
American  newspapers.  ®“®™„‘,*! 

“Under  John  Black’s  capable  o* 
jnistratlon,”  said  Mr.  Stodg-  J}*®^ 

“the  sale  of  bonds  and  tional  rights  for 
ps  by  the  Newspaper  Boy  resources, 
on  mounted  from  358,000,- 
of  the  10-cent  stamps  to  the  Oreaonicni 
uivalent  of  1,135,000,000  ^  , 

{w.  He  campaigned  from  ^  The  F^eral 
end  of  the  country  to  the  Commission  ore 
His  influence  was  felt  ership  by  a  sii 
ators'  meetings  in  every  one  station  in  | 
and  in  ICMA  circles.  suited  May  21  i 
««  originated  and  guided  ment  of  toe  sa 
promotions  to  boost  the  Portland  Orego 
of  stamps  and  bonds  to  tion,  to  Westing 
Wo, 000  newspaper  subscrib-  tions,  Inc.,  of 
by  150,000  carrier  boys.  Palmer  Hoyt.  ] 
ident  Roosevelt,  Secretary  Oregonian.  ’Th 
Ole  Treasury  Morgenthau  to  FCC  approve 
I  other  wartime  leaders  called  newspaper  still 
country’s  attention  to  this  ship  of  KGW. 
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remarkable  stamp  sales  achieve¬ 
ment.  I  know  circulators  will 
agree  that  Mr.  Black  deserves  I 
a  goodly  share  of  this  praise.  I 

“In  returning  to  the  ranks  of  | 
circulators,  Mr.  Black,  I  am  con-  I 
fldent,  will  continue  his  keen  I 
interest  in  the  newspaper  boy  I 
stamp  program.  We  do  not  feel  ® 
at  all  that  we  are  losing  him. 
Rather,  he  will  be  in  a  position 
to  give  circulators  the  beneflt  of 
his  experience  in  the  ’Treasury 
Department  in  helping  their  car¬ 
rier  staffs  hit  the  two-billion 
mark  in  stamp  sales." 

Mr.  Black  joined  the  War  Fi¬ 
nance  Division  in  June,  1942. 
His  newspaper  record  dates  back 
to  1919  when  he  became  a  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  solicitor  for  the 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Newt,  after 
his  discharge  from  the  Army 
upon  his  return  from  service  in 
France.  He  was  employed  by 
the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
for  13  years,  rising  from  a  dis¬ 
play  advertising  solicitor  to  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  In  1936  he 
joined  the  Hearst  organization, 
handling  circulation  executive 
jobs  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Balti¬ 
more,  New  York  City,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles 
before  coming  to  this  city. 

■ 

PNPA  Files  Brief 
In  Esquire  Cose 

Harhisburg,  Pa.,  May  24 — On 
instructions  from  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Douglass  D.  Storey,  attor¬ 
ney,  filed  a  brief  this  week  in 
the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  to  disprove  the  conten¬ 
tion  of  the  Postmaster  General 
in  the  Esquire  magazine  case 
that  he  has  the  power  to  deny  a 
publication  second-class  mail  en¬ 
try  without  a  review  by  a  court. 

The  brief  says  that  the  PNPA 
is  interested  in  this  case  “first 
and  foremost  to  oppose  any  at¬ 
tempt  by  Government  to  censor 
the  press,  or  otherwise  to 
abridge  the  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press.”  ’The  Associa¬ 
tion  also  points  out  that  its 
members  “have  an  interest  in 
the  second-class  mailing  privil¬ 
eges,”  and  adds  that  this  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  of  the  country 
weeklies  and  semi-weeklies  and  * 
of  the  dailies  in  the  smaller 
communities  “who  are  to  a  great 
extent  dependent  upon  the  mails 
for  the  delivery  of  their  papers.” 

’The  PNPA  points  out  in  its 
brief  that  not  many  publishers 
could  afford  litigation  like  that 
of  E^squire  and  that,  therefore, 
they  would  be  deni^  constitu-  ■ 
tional  rights  for  lack  of  financial  j 
resources.  ’ 

■ 

Oregonian  Sells  EEX 

’The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  order  limiting  own- 
ersUp  by  a  single  operator  to 
one  station  in  a  commimity  re¬ 
sulted  May  21  in  the  annoimce- 
ment  of  the  sale  of  KEX,  the 
Portland  Oregonian's  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  to  Westinghouse  Radio  Sta¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  of  Baltimore,  by 
Palmer  Hoyt,  publisher  of  the 
Oregonian.  ’The  sale  is  subject  i 
to  FCC  approval.  ’The  Portland  I 
newspaper  still  retains  owner¬ 
ship  of  KGW. 
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You  can  send  a  17"  x  22"  broadside  pro* 
moling  your  product  into  nine  of  every 
ten  homes  in  Columbus,  Ohio  for  less 
than  1  cent  per  family  reached. 

As  a  valuable  extra  bonus  your  ads  will 
be  placed  in  one  of  every  three  homes  in 
12  adjoining  counties,  and  reach  a 
goodly  share  of  the  better  homes  in  a 
total  of  29  Central  Ohio  counties. 

Such  is  the  economy  you  enjoy  from  a 
page  advertisement  in  The  Columbus 
Dispatch — its  powerful  circulation  de¬ 
livers  double  the  coverage  of  the  2nd 
newspaper. 

For  dominating  saturation  in  Central 
Ohio,  use  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 


97%  coverage  in  metro-  181%  more  classified 
politon  area  —  88°o  advertising  than  2nd 
home  delivered  .  .  .  paper  .  .  .  48%  more 
1 4 1 ,396  daily  circulation  total  advertising  than 
—  104%  more  than  2nd  both  other  Columbus 
paper  ...  I  5  I  ° ^  more  papers  combined, 
national  advertising  and  770  exclusive  accounts. 
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National  Representatives:  O’Mara  &  Ormsbec.  New 
York  -  Detroit  -  Chicago  -  San  Francisco  -  Los  Angeles 


CORRESPONDENT  CORPS  IS  SET  FOR  INVASION  COVERAGE 


ecMdRuai  from  po§»  9 

tions.  Tbey  tNquently  an  oallad 
into  oooierence  bjr  milHary 
— Wiurltt— .  Ganerany  any 
ararttnHiila  aoMaatian  which 
«vi«iM  be  inoocpocatod  t«it«  the 
oawall  arranflaMants  haa  been 
put  into  operation. 

Accredit^  correspondents  are 
divided  into  two  groups.  One 
group  is  assigned  to  accompany 
the  land,  sea  and  air  forces  in 
the  initial  phases  and  succeeding 
waves,  while  others  remain  in 
London  and  elsewhere  in  Britain 
to  handle  overall  stories,  in  addi* 
tion  to  covering  the  air  forces 
based  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  affiliated  assignments,  such 
as  diplomatic,  economic  events 
and  the  affairs  of  refugee  gov¬ 
ernments. 

During  the  first  days  or  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  of  the  invasion, 
everything  written  by  anyone 
accompanying  land,  sea  and  air 
forces  wiU  be  pooled.  This  ap¬ 
plies  also  to  correspondents  who 
will  fiy  over  the  invasion  coast 
on  D-Day,  then  return  to  Britain 
to  write  their  stories.  It  will 
apply  as  well  to  those  others 
who  will  acompany  naval  units 
but  return  to  British  bases  to 
file  their  dispatches. 

PeoHng  Tempororr 

Military  authorities  repeatedly 
have  pledged  that  pooling  ar¬ 
rangements  will  be  lifted  at  the 
earliest  possible  date — “Just  as 
soon  as  it  is  ascertain^  that 
everyone  is  thoroughly  repre¬ 
sent^  and  there  are  sufficient 
accommodations  to  carry  out 
assignments.” 

On  the  initial  assaults  there 
will  be  a  limited  number  of 
correspondents  who  will  be 
Joined  by  others  as  rapidly  as 
transportation  and  communica¬ 
tions  can  be  provided.  After 
some  days  or  weeks,  additional 
so-called  wavea  of  conespond- 
ents  will  be  permitted  to  go  to 
ttw  eontinsait  to  Join  up  with 
troops  and  air  forces  in  the  Add 
and  to  cover  Corps  and  Army 
head<|uertsi«. 

Coneapondents  statiooed  in 
Britain  arill  work  chiefly  at  the 
Mtadstcy  of  Information  or,  as 
in  the  case  of  Unitad  Press  man 
in  Fleet  Street,  at  their  own 
ofifioes. 

Tiro  communiques  arill  be 
issued  daily,  one  at  11  ajn.^  the 
other  at  11:99  pjn.  London  time. 
Preceding  the  issnsnnr  of  the 
morning  communique,  which 
ariU  be  reiaaaed  ahnnUaneoualy 
in  London  and  Washington, 
there  will  be  a  badcground  brief¬ 
ing  icaakwi  eosidueted  by  com¬ 
petent  military,  naval  and  air 
«nmnMnt«tnr.t.  Another  briefing 
period  is  scheduled  S:S0  pju. 
London  time.  Special  flaA  bul¬ 
letins  on  ^H>t  Dreaks  will  be 
issued  at  any  time  around  the 
dock. 

After  weeks  of  negotiation  the 
princhda  eatahlishetl  of 

issuing  fknhes  and  handouts, 
holdfaig  briefing  oeasionc  and 
operaMng  the  information  room 
around  me  dock,  thus  for  the 
test  thee  applhdng  the  newspa 
par  technicpie  of  continuous 
IMWS  OOWUftt- 

During  the  pooling  period. 


evetythlng  from  the  Add  or 
coming  tram  nvfreeas  will  go  to 
the  MOI.  There  it  wffl  be 
logged,  then  sent  to  the  oeneor- 
ofliee,  thence  to  the  news 
desk  and  thereafter  on  to  tte 
traOc  ooefrol  room. 

If  dispatches  are  censored  in 
the  field,  which  will  be  the  case 
with  most  copy,  they  will  go 
directly  to  the  news  room.  There 
the  selecting  and  processing 
desk  will  sift  the  report,  make 
certain  that  the  best  stories  are 
transmitted  first  to  America, 
Canada  and  the  British  Empire. 
Desk  men  also  will  eliminate 
duplication  of  copy  and  segre¬ 
gate  that  which  is  suitable  for 
only  one  specific  publication. 

Everything  received  in  Lon¬ 
don  for  the  pool  will  be  made 
available  simultaneously  to 
everyone  participating  in  the 
pool.  All  copy  rejected  by  the 
pool  will  be  so  marked  and  the 
organization  which  a  corre¬ 
spondent  represents  will  be  so 
informed.  There  will  be  a  spe¬ 
cial  desk  to  make  the  selection. 
It  will  consist  of  correspondents 
chosen  by  members  of  the  pool, 
although  the  major  contribution 
in  this  respect  will  come  from 
the  three  American  press  asso¬ 
ciation. 

As  copy  reaches  the  traffic 
control  room,  it  will  be  routed 
over  trans- Atlantic  channels: 
commercial  cables.  Western 
Union  cables  and  wireless  cir¬ 
cuits,  with  the  Army  Signal 
Corps  providing  transmission  for 
any  reports  which  regular  chan¬ 
nels  are  unable  to  handle  quick¬ 
ly.  In  addition,  radio  chains  will 
have  special  trans-Atlantic  tele¬ 
phones.  Some  newspapers  and 
press  associations  furthermore 
will  have  their  own  private  fa¬ 
cilities,  such  as  wireless  circuits 
and  trans-Atlantic  telephones. 

In  oaefa  commercial  tranwnia- 
aion  company  ofliee.  tfaoe  will 
be  a  traffic  oontrol  repreaenta- 
tive  who  will  keep  the  MOI  traf¬ 
fic  control  room  constantly  in¬ 
formed  of  traffic  conditions  in 
Us  ooaapany. 

Aigaol  Corps  Ceopsratos 

The  Army  Signal  Corps  also 
has  agreed  to  transmit  comnwmi- 
ques  and  file  flssbes  in  addition 
to  handling  overflow  copy. 

Colonel  Phillips,  in  arranging 
transmteion  fac^tieB,  has  been 
assisted  by  Jack  Biebner,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  News  Division  of  the 
MOL  who  before  the  war  was 
attached  to  the  BiitiMi  poet 
ofliee;  and,  in  addition  to  George 
Lyon  and  David  Samoff,  by 
Lieut-CU.  Boswell  P.  Rosen- 
grsn.  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  from 
BulEalo,  N.  T.;  Major  A.  M. 
Miuilthy,  of  Pelham,  N.  T.,  and 
by  Lieut-OoL  B.  L.  (Ubba,  and 
Major  S.  H.  Brampton,  both  of 
the  BritMh  Army. 

At  least  five  additional  trans- 
Atlantic  channds  have  been  se¬ 
cured  to  move  the  tidal  wave  of 
eppy  wUch,  on  peak  days,  is 
expected  to  reach,  car  even  ex- 
oe^  half  a  millkm  worda,  or 
over  800  standard  newspaper 
wniiimmt  in  ita  raw  form,  before 
being  edited  by  cable  and  tUe- 
gtnh  desks  in  the  U.  S. 

Cokmel  Phillips  and  members 


of  his  department  are  to  serve 
as  advisors  to  the  Signal  Corps 
on  what  the  needs  of  the  press 
are  and  how  they  best  cam  be 
met. 

Copy  from  the  fighting  fronts 
will  be  transmitted  to  London  by 
portable  transmitters,  of  which 
the  Public  Relations  office,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  European 
theater,  has  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber;  by  boat  and  aircraft  cour¬ 
iers  and,  once  copy  reaches  a 
British  base,  by  motorcycle  and 
automobile  couriers  to  London; 
or  over  leased  teleprinters  cir¬ 
cuits. 

There  will  be  special  traffic 
mediums  for  the  press  only. 
This  represents  a  big  forward 
step.  Previously  press  traffic, 
even  that  annoimcing  major 
Allied  victories,  sometlnoes 
moved  only  after  evenrthing 
else,  even  of  the  lowest  category, 
had  been  cleared. 

Photos  to  Be  Pooled 

All  photographs,  throughout 
the  entire  invasion  and  the 
march  into  Berlin,  will  be  on  a 
pooled  basis  in  accordance  with 
the  wartime  agreement  among 
American  newspicture  agencies. 

Much  of  the  censorship  set-up 
has  been  patterned  after  one 
established  at  the  MOI  by  Rear 
Admiral  George  Thomson, 
whose  job  American  correspond¬ 
ents  as  well  as  British  have 
voted  one  of  the  war's  stand¬ 
outs.  SHAEF  censorship  ar¬ 
rangements  also  refiect  the 
splendid  liaison  work  of  John 
Knight,  publisher  of  the  Knight 
papers  in  Akron,  Miami  and 
Detroit,  who  spent  some  months 
recently  in  London  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Byron  Price  and  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Censorship. 

Throughout  the  planning  dur¬ 
ing  recent  months,  both  George 
Lyon  and  Lieut.-Com.  Barry 
Bingham,  of  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal  and  Times,  have 
been  especially  helpful. 

Lyon  says,  “We  have  tried  in 
every  way  possible  to  get  the 
news  back  quickly  and  on  to 
streets  and  into  the  air  in 
America  and  elsewhere  around 
the  world.  The  same  technique 
used  to  get  World  Series  extra 
editions  onto  the  streets  is  em¬ 
ployed.” 

Lyon  has  done  a  tremendous 
liaison  Job  with  the  Army  offi¬ 
cials,  who  respect  his  ability 
greatly.  Lieut.-Com.  Bingham 
has  arranged  the  first  thorough 
naval  news  coverage  in  Euro¬ 
pean  waters.  He  has  made  the 
British  Admiralty  fully  aware  of 
American  newspaper  and  radio 
needs  and  tastes.  In  advance, 
correspondents  have  voted  Bing¬ 
ham’s  one  of  the  top-ranking  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  entire  PRO 
establishment. 

Other  American  officers  at¬ 
tached  to  the  PRO  organization 
include  Lieut.-Col.  H.  C.  Hap¬ 
pen,  of  Columbia,  Tenn.,  in  the 
executive  branch;  Lieut.-Col. 
Richard  Merrick,  of  Chicago, 
Lieut.-Col.  Donald  J.  Wilkins, 
also  of  Chicago,  Major  C.  J. 
Duncan-Clark,  of  Wilamette,  HI., 
in  censorship;  Lieut.-Col.  Thor 
M.  Smith,  of  San  Francisco, 
Major  Burrows  Matthews,  of  the 

IDITOR  A 


Buffalo  Courier-Express,  in^ 
press  policy  section;  MaiotM 
ter  L.  McKee,  of  Buffale,  kT 
information  section;  and  twi 
Col.  I.  J.  Newman,  of  PltbC 
in  the  film  and  photo  — 

Below  are  listed  the  "-rriUk 
American  war  correspoiS 
and  photographers,  as^  £ 
23,  whose  names  appear  oa  k 
books  of  the  Public  r  ' 
Office  of  the  European 
of  Operations  of  the  U.  S. 
under  the  direction  of  ( 
’’Jock”  J,  B.  L.  Lavi^a 
asisted  by  Major  O.  B.  AnW 
Jr. 

Nearly  100  other  appli_ 
are  pending,  so  that  tM 
the  invasloo  gets  well  u 
way.  the  total  may  approefl 
correspondents. 

In  addition,  many  oti 
tlons  maintain  large 
whose  members  are  not 
sarily  accredited  war 
spondents  but  who  none  tin 
will  render  invaluable  work 
the  general  invasion  story. 

Accredited  War  Corr 
ents  and  Photographers: 

Asiociatid  Frets:  Emat  A. 
Henrr  W.  Basley,  Edvak 
FranUin  P.  Banker,  Austin  ! 
Robert  E.  Bunnelle,  Howak 
Miss  Ruth  E.  Cowan,  HomH  E. 
Wesley  Gallagher,  Abrakaai  Gc 
Roger  O.  Greene,  Lewis  IbwkMi, 
mot  W.  Hercher,  Gladwin  A 
Henry  B.  Jameson,  Richard 
James  F.  King,  Russell  C.  ! 

James  M.  Long,  Pugh  C.  Moart, 

A.  Moroso,  Neville  E.  Mordnoi, 
son  C.  Quinn,  Byron  Rollina,  Ala 
Singleton,  Blake  Sullivan,  Omc 
Werner,  William  S.  White,  Paw 
roll,  Horace  W.  Cort,  Harry  L  I 
George  B.  Irvin,  Jack  B.  Rice. 

International  News  Service:  IGw 
Carton,  Pierre  Huss,  Jack  JarrdI, 
Lee,  John  El.  Lee,  Charlm  A 
Miss  Dixie  Tigbe,  Williaat  W.  Wi 
Thomas  C,  Watson,  Joseph  Willi* 
Jr.;  photographers:  Hugh  Brodoick 
Senne  Gottlieb,  William  Whip»y  Jian 

United  Press:  Philip  H.  AiS, " 
ward  W.  Beattie,  Jr.,  Charles 
Frank  Brsese,  George  B.  C 
Walter  Cronkrte,  Clifford  L  D*. 

S.  Disher,  Jr.,  Robert  C.  Dowim 
F.  Frankish,  Henry  T.  Gorrel,  J 
W.  Grigg,  Jr.,  Samud  D.  i 
Charles  T.  Hallinan.  Miss  Dnig 
Hannon,  William  R.  HigiW 
James  F.  McGlincy,  Richard  D.  i 
Ian,  Robert  Miller,  Bruce  W.  Mws>J 
Edward  Murray,  Robert  Musd,  J*  ‘ 
(Continued  on  page  Ml  | 


WAN 
Pony  Auto 

Factory  rebuilt  Pony  A 
urgently  needed.  If  yoo  o* 
PONY  with  cooler  attacW  •  • 
not  m  use  ...  let  us 
liberal  offer  for  it  Send  act»l 
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PlalaflcM,  H.  J.  H.  Y.  0«ss:  W 
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sold  again  to  Billy 


owner,  Arde  Bulova,  the  watch-  ing  a  radio  station.  When  it  ago  was 

mairor  Control  and  manage-  suspended  operations  in  1942,  Banks,  a  former  salesman  for 

ment  of  the  station  remains  in  the  Evening  Ledger  was  in  con-  station  WIP,  owned  by  Gimbels 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Bulova  and  the  trol  of  station  WHAT,  located  in  Brothers  and  operating  under 
present  management,  said  the  the  Independence  Square  build-  Mutual  Broadcasting  Company. 
Bulletin,  until  approval  of  trans-  ing  of  the  Ledger  Company.  Negotiations  for  the  Bulletin’s 
fer  by  the  FCC.  After  the  Ledger  folded,  it  was  acquisition  of  WPEN  are  being 

With  the  acquisition  of  WPEN,  disposed  of  to  interests  includ-  conducted  by  Richard  W.  Slo- 

the  Bulletin  will  be  the  only  ing  J.  David  Stern,  publisher  of  cum,  general  manager,  and  H. 
Philadelphia  newspaper  operat-  the  Record,  but  several  months  W.  Stodghill,  business  manager. 


lei!  Hudson 


«Mitv  years  ago  the  late 
VaS  E  Hudson,  editor  and 
Ser  of  the  Woonsocket 
i  I)  Call,  was  elected  presi- 
L  of  the  New  England  DaUy 
K-)8per  Association.  His  son, 
Hudson,  now  publisher 
ff*"*  paper,  was  elected  to 
L  same  office  at  the  associa- 
1,  annual  meeting  May  23  in 
after  having  been  vice- 
for  two  years. 

Ihe  new  president  became 
oblisher  in  1941  after  the  death 
I  his  father.  Recently  ap- 
^ted  to  the  committe  in 
of  the  Bureau  of  Adver- 
American  Newspaper 
ablishers  Association,  he  is  a 
hKtor  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
jiculations.  the  War  Advertis- 
g  Council  and  the  New  Eng- 
lod  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex- 
cutlve  Association. 

Sell  Communities 
Silting  that  one  of  the  major 
nki  of  newspapers  should  be  to 
>11  their  communities  to  indus- 
gr,  Frederick  S.  Blackall,  Jr., 
Mi^t  and  treasurer  of  the 
hft-Peirce  Manufacturing  Co., 
i|id  members  of  the  NEONA 
I  work  together  for  “good  gov- 
mment.  enlightenment,  mass 
iucation  and  industrial  and 
inmercial  progress  of  our  re- 
BO." 

Stating  that  the  community  at- 
tude  of  New  Elngland  papers  is 
ifipallingly  different  from  that 
[Mwspapers  in  other  parts  of 
it  counhy,  he  told  the  publish- 
n.  “You  boys  need  to  learn  that 
N  have  far  more  problems  in 
mmon  with  your  competitors 
do  jrou  have  differences.’’ 

Other  officers  elected  were 
■M  H.  Darcey,  general  man- 
|v,  Waterbury  ( Conn. )  Repub- 
ms  and  American,  vice-presi- 
Bt;  Stanley  T.  Black,  pub- 
der  Pawtucket  ( R.  I. )  Times, 
■etary;  Charles  'L.  Fuller, 
iluher«  Brocton  (Mass.)  £n- 
ipriae.  treasurer,  and  Frank- 
I  B.  Hurd,  advertising  direc- 
r,  Providence  Journal  and  Bul¬ 
la,  Rhode  Island  member  of 
i  the  board  of  directors. 


CANADA  DRr 
WATER 
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•  CANADA  DRY.  too,  covers  OUTSTANDING  record  for  any 


In  the  first  three 
months  of  1944, 
the  Hartford 
Couront  carried 
45%  of  oil  Hart¬ 
ford  newspaper 
advertising. 


more  of  its  Hartford  area  independent  morning 


i  outlets  through  its  adver-  newspaper  the  Hartford 


nlletin  Buys  Station, 
lie  FCC  Approval 

Pi^npuiA,  May  24 — ’The 
kmg  Bulletin  of  this  city 
iigplied  to  the  Federal  Com- 
■tetioBB  Commission  for 
*fion  to  own  a  radio  station, 
s  plant  tentatively  acquired 
'  thi  Mletin  at  a  reputed 
hAase  price  of  9620.000  is 
*0  itatiOB  WPEN,  of  6000- 
■  power,  with  studios  at 
«  Walnut  street  and  a  trans- 
>tt«r  at  Overbrook.  Included 
■aapeement  as  drawn  are 
KiNnen’s  FM  transmisskm 
joint  and  channel  officially 
Ijw  in  September,  1942. 
w  also  has  an  application 
with  FCC  for  television 

k  own  columns,  the  Bul- 

fe'||Ste8  that  a  contract  for 
Ml  of  the  station  has  been 
n  into  with  the  present 


using  on  the  influential  Courant  continued  its 


I  pages  of  the  Hartford  Cou-  steady  growth  in  1943  by 
j  rant  —  the  paper  that’s  a  carrying  40%  of  local  gro¬ 


cery  advertising. 


,  J  proved  payer. 


A  CONNECTICUT  INSTITUTION  SINCE  1764 


Natienelly  RepntmttJ  iy  Oilman,  NkstI  Kuthman 


United  States  Army  campaigns 

Campaigiis  &  Account*  2' Sit York 

continued  from  page  12  ment  the  council’s  campaign  in  to  handle  its  national  at 
behalf  of  the  Army  M^ical  De-  ing. 

panics  will  honor  each  other’s  partment.  Balfour,  Guthrii  &  Cf 

gift  cer^cates.  Customers  are  Announcement  of  the  Pabst  international  mercha 
thus  able  to  use  coupons  from  Brewing  Co.  Post-war  EJmploy-  merchants,  has  announc 
many  products  rather  than  one  ment  Awards  (E.  &  P.,  May  20,  pointment  of  the  San  Fr 
type  only  as  heretofore.  In  the  p.  38)  was  made  in  large  space  office  of  Foote,  Cone  &  I 
south  the  cooperative  products  newspaper  advertisements  this  to  advertise  its  new  i 
include  Octagon  Soap  Products,  week  following  the  six  months  Tecate  Beer  from  Mexico 
Borden's  Silver  Cow  or  MaG"  promotions!  csmpsign  for  the  extensive  campaicpi  for  ti 
NOLiA  Brand  Milk,  Luzianns  national  competition.  beverage  in  California,  C 

Coffee  and  'Tea,  Hearth  Club  rontlnninv  it*  nnliiw  of  instl-  Arizona,  Washington  an 
Baking  Powder,  and  Ballard’s  tuSoSal  ?dverti^ni  He^i  coincide  wi 

Obelisk  Flour.  In  the  north,  i  mcDonaS  Inc  (E  &P  tribution  of  the  product  . 

^  product  are  Octagon  Soap  SrhJ^’jmrt’  releu^  M  c  J  u  n  k  i  n  Advertisi. 

l^oDUCTs,  BoRDim  s  Silver  Cow  ^  ii^ge  newspaper  ad  promoting  Chicago,  has  been  appoir 
Milk,  La  Macmoni  ^tod-  agency  under  the  theme  handle  the  account  of 

UCTS,  and  Kirkman  Soap  Prod-  ••  *»,_  TWO  ner  cent”  re-  Laboratories,  manufactiu 

teiVing  to  iS  agents*^  min  wiiin  Ivoryne  Gum. 
combined  jng  ^  thg  ..jagt  vjtgi  two  Perrin-Paus  Co.,  Chicagi 
coupons.  pgjjt  of  their  energy  and  cy,  is  now  handling  the  a 

Claud  S.  Gordon  Co.,  Chi-  thought”  to  a  client’s  advertls-  of  Winkler  Stoker  Co.,  Le 
cago,  specialist  in  heat  treating  ing  and  merchandising  problems.  Ind.  Newspapers  in  a  fi 
engineer^,  eqidpment  and  jjj  addition  to  its  first  color  ad-  lected  points  will  be  used 


dies,  has  appointed  Brooke,  Chemical  Co.  has  jo  _ 
Smith,  French  &  Dorrance,  Inc.,  Wittner  Advertising  siim? 
Detroit  and  New  York  agency,  an  executive  capacity.  * 
to  handle  its  national  advertis-  Robert  H.  Ramagb  hat 
ing.  appointed  advertising  ly 

Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  American  Brite 
international  merchandising  Company’s  headquartats 
merchants,  has  announced  ap-  sion  in  New  York.  He  hat 
pointment  of  the  San  Francisco  associated  with  the 
office  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  since  1936. 
to  advertise  its  new  import,  Emmanuel  Levins,  fom^ 
Tecate  Beer  from  Mexico,  in  an  advertising  director  of  BiS 
extensive  campaign  for  the  new  Haberdasher,  Washingtoo,  DT 
beverage  in  California,  Oregon,  has  joined  the  Sterling  Adiaig 
Arizona,  Washington  and  Ne-  ing  Agency,  New  York,  in  h*. 
veda  timed  to  coincide  with  dis-  excutive  capacity, 
tribution  of  the  product  July  1.  Frank  N.  Riggio  hu  rti^ 
McJunkin  Advertising  Co.,  from  RuthrauR  &  Ryan,  Iol * 
Chicago,  has  been  appointed  to  join  the  copy  departnud  2 
handle  the  account  of  Gum  Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sampla,  h 
Laboratories,  manufacturers  of  York. 

Ivoryne  Gum.  Edmund  Wooding,  Iqm 

Perrin-Paus  Co.,  Chicago  agen-  with  Wendell  P.  Colton 
cy,  is  now  handling  the  account  joined  J.  M.  Mathes’s  copy 
of  Winkler  Stoker  Co.,  Lebanon,  Fred  Maslen,  former^  || 
Ind.  Newspapers  in  a  few  se-  Buchanan  &  Co.,  has. jointly 


appointed  the  Ad-  vertising  campaign  coveri^  15 
national  magazines  and  trade 


Aubrey,  Moore  &  Wallace,  Inc.,  ^  Ross. 


creative  staff  of  Fuller  k  I 


city  to  handle  its  advertising.  papers  during  June,  Dermetics, 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  Inc.  plans  a  supplementary 
has  begun  a  campaign  in  24  newspaper  fall  campaign  now  in 


newspapers  in  Pennsylvania,  preparation  which  will  cover  15 
Ohio,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  key  cities. 

on  beh^  of  Sunny  C^e  S^^ars.  Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Co.  in 
^vertisements  are  in  30-in^  the  Longview  Daily  Newt,  Wash. 
**  “‘f*®  tbe  uses  a  novel  approach  to  adver- 

M  its  annual  statement  by 

^  creating  a  statistical  “average 

Inc.,  18  the  agency.  man”  and  telling  what  he, 

Featuring  its  strategic  location  "Fred  Adams,”  a  Weyerhaeuser 
and  wartime  service  to  Amer-  Timber  employee,  “Did  With 
ica,  the  Central  Railroad  of  $21,000  In  IMS.” 

New  JrasEY  is  starting  a  The  Caples  Co.,  Chicago,  is 

responsible  for  the  distinctive 
Pennsyl-  spotlighting  a  long-term  rail- 
serves,  road  employe  and  a  short  per- 
with  ffie  ^(^a^  A.  Foley  Agen-  sonality  sketch  on  him  for  the 
cy,  Philadelphia,  hwdling  toe  Chicago  North  Western  Line. 

advertising  account  Running  600  * _ e  -  ik 

lines  each,  the  ads  include^oto- 

graphic  reproductions  of  actual  ^  ^o  20^1ine  ii^ 

wartime  freight-handling  opera-  fertiras  in  five  metropolitan  and 
tioLs.  toe  copy  explaintog  how  Newark,  N.  J.,  newspapera 
toe  Jersey  Central  is  sharing  in  of  boys  shoes  using  toe 

the  effort  to  speed  war  goods  shoes  for  the  men  of 

to  the  fighting  fronts.  tomorrow.  j  i  j 

TT  e  A  An  extensive  advertising  and 

«  .g®w^®P®^‘s  of  330  merchandising  campaign  has 
KNrmNG  Co.,  b^n  planned  by  the  Seeger  Re- 
torough  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  frigerator  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
««  in  to  announce  its  modem  stream- 

J  lined  “freezing  cabinet”  for  port- 

^  '^®  ”®w  cabinet  con- 

and  30-inch  size  and  tains  three  pull-out  drawers,  two 
convenience  and  for  freezing  and  storing  and  one 
safety  features  for  summer  for  storage  only.  The  campaign, 

to  start  this  summer,  will  use 
Wilbert  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  consumer  magazines  and  trade 
New  York,  is  releasing  advertis-  papers.  Its  theme  will  be  toe 
ing  on  Wilbert’s  No-Rub  Shoe  importance  to  toe  consumer  of 
White  in  a  list  of  newspapers,  selecting  a  freezing  cabinet,  built 
The  advertisements  are  a  series  by  a  company  such  as  Seeger, 
of  comic  cartoons  created  by  which  has  a  record  of  approx- 
“Pop”  Momand,  well  known  car-  imately  half-a-century  of  suc- 
toonist.  Tracy,  Kent  &  Co.,  Inc.,  cessful  manufacturing  of  re- 


Chicago  agency,  is  using  a  lim-  Edward  A.  Hintz, 
ited  list  of  newspapers  in  se-  vice-president  of  South  Sks 
lected  markets  on  Hand  Guard,  National  Bank,  was  elected  pi 
a  protective  hand  cream  product  ident  of  toe  Chicago  Flnntk 
made  by  O’Cedar  Corf.,  Chicago.  Advertisers,  May  17,  succeiih 
Bozell  &  Jacobs,  Inc.,  Chicago,  often 

has  been  appointed  to  direct  toe  ^®  City  National  Bank, 
advertising  of  Scolding  Locks  Arch  L.  Thiele,  fomwrijritk 
CoRP.,  Appleton,  Wis.,  manufac-  manager  of  Cluett,  Peabodfa 
turer  of  bobby  and  hair  pins.  Co.,  has  joined  the  New  Td 
The  Atlas  Brewing  Co.,  Chi-  staff  of  Pathfinder  magsilim  1 
cago,  brewer  of  “Atlas  Prager”  news-weekly  acquired  lad  jr 
beer,  and  the  Schoenhofen  eSel-  °y  Farm  Journal. 

WEISS  Co.,  Chicago,  brewer  of  Alexander  L.  Ewm,  vN 
Edelweiss  beer,  have  appointed  many  years  experience  in  i 
the  Olian  Advertising  Co.,  St.  graphic  arts,  has  joined  the  kh 
Louis,  as  their  agency.  H.  Owen,  Inc.  organizatin  i 

account  executive. 

William  I.  Truby,  for  the  m 
Among  Advertising  Folk  few  years  director  of  pdl 

relations  for  toe  Alabama  Cm 

TED  PATRICK,  for  15  years 
crack  advertising  writer  and  Hn» 
associate  director  of  Young  &  |a?rT?k^d  S*  C* £h! 
Rubicam’s  copy  department,  last 
week  returned  from  London  af-  a®  — 

A.——  ^\i7T  r*  AAM.  ®  r&Qio  0XocuxiV0  dDd  lOfH 

SHoTft<n1^nlnnf0nlrIa^a<:ci0nmnnt  ntiember  Of  the  editorial  Stllll 

the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Afis 

X0V0U  to  tii0  iiiimi]i0ixt  lov&sioii* 

Coincidently  with  Patrick’s  re- 

iiTzr'j.i “Sit 


lish  his  new  connection  with 

Compton  Advertising,  Inc.  He  viarfL.v  a 

takes  up  his  duties  at  Compton  of  Irwin  Vladimir  &  Co.,  j 
June  5,  as  director  of  print  copy.  .  !•  J.  Wagner,  vice-prmmiM 

toe  Olian  Advertisi^  H 


Robert  Seid^  former  presi-  ^  agency’s  new  Chia 
dent  and  radio  director  of  Seidel  ®  ,  ... 

Advertising  Corp.,  Washington,  t  Continued  on  page  571 

D.  C.,  has  been  named  radio  - — — 

promotion  manager  of  toe  Bill-  .  ■  ^  i  — 

board  Publishing  Co.  I  I  X I 

Miss  Priscilla  White,  former-  ^  H|  V  L 

ly  with  toe  McGraw-Hill  Pub-  m  ■  ■I  Bl  B 

lishing  Co.,  is  now  with  John  ■  Bl  fll  J 

H.  Owen,  Inc.,  as  copywriter.  B  B  B|  h 

Edward  St.  George,  formerly  B  Bl  Bl  B 

owner  and  operator  of  toe  St.  BJ  Bl  B'  B*  * 

George  Advertising  Agency,  San  T  ^ 

Francisco,  and  of  toe  AUenby 
Advertising  Agency,  Los  An- 

geles,  is  with  the  '7th  Air  Force  /6^€Cc4CiHf 

‘i  SHAVINR  MACHIIIE 

supervisorial  capacity  as  a  tech-  Wllflf  II1U  IllflUIIII'" 
nical  specialist.  POR  SMOOTHER  SHAVMK 

Charles  O.  Husting,  formerly  oe  pLAT  AND  CURVED  PlAl 
with  Young  and  Rubicam,  Chi-  tUKVEU 

cago,  has  joined  Leo  Burnett  Co.,  Write  for  illustrotedbiw 
Chicago,  as  an  account  execu-  IBIBBBBiBBMmH 

Mack  Leblang,  formerly  ad-  |jl|| 
vertising  manager  of  Witco  BBIHBBBBiMl^^* 


is  handling  toe  account. 

The  entire  advertising  account 


frigerators. 

Crown  Publishers,  Peter 


of  toe  P.  H.  Davis  Tailoring  Pauper  Press,  Illustrated 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  makers  of  made-  Classics  Club  ( Doubleday, 
to-meesure  clothing  for  men  and  Doran)  have  appointed  Sussman 
women,  has  been  placed  in  toe  &  Sugar,  Inc.  as  their  agency, 
hands  of  toe  Phil  Gordon  Agen-  Beginning  Ju^  1,  the  same  agen¬ 
cy,  Chicago.  The  Gordon  ormni-  cy  will  ^so  handle  the  Henry 
zation  formerly  handled  only  a  Holt  &  Co.  account, 
portion  of  toe  account.  In  addition  to  its  advertising, 

Hamilton-Beach  Co.,  Division  Machlett  Laboratories,  Inc., 
of  Scovill  Manufacturing  Co.  has  Springdale,  Conn.,  has  also 
appointed  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  placed  its  public!^  and  public 
Chicago,  to  handle  toe  advertis-  relations  account  wito  St. 
ing  of  its  household  appliances  Georges  &  Keyes,  Inc. 
and  motors.  Carboloy  Co.,  Inc.,  Detroit, 

Donahue  &  Coe  has  been  se-  manufacturer  of  cemented  car- 
lected  by  toe  co-ordinator  on  bides  for  industrial  tools  and 


SHAVING  MAGHim 

FOR  SMOOTHER  SHAVW 


Write  for  illustrated^ 
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iVar  Reporter 
[gns  Amateur 
^tion  Box 

Army 

OffiJ/tla  to  Housewives 
Sheridan 


jy  Bob*rt  Ployiair 

you  want  news  of  Green- 
ni"  says  with  resignation  the 
ily  nsawpaperman  allowed  to 
„  bates  and  outposts  there  in 
Z  war.  "you  might  as  well 
rite  to  me.  Everyone  else 

Sui  Martin  Sheridan,  Boston 
Ue  war  correspondent,  re- 
tb  the  amazing  aftermath  of 
Twcent  trip  to  that  remote 
_  his  mailbox  packed 
ily  with  letters  from  wives, 
^thearts,  construction  com- 
fciw  and  military  officials  in 
S.,  and  from  Army,  Coast 
1^  and  Navy  men  in  Green- 

Builds  Morale 

Sb.fiHan  spent  six  weeks  in 
Ktnland  recently,  and  the 
lobe  began  publication  of  a  24- 
tide  series.  The  series  has 
oken  the  ice  of  ignorance 
lOut  Greenland  in  this  country, 
ri  now  has  military  authorities 
I  the  hitherto  unpublicized 
ind demanding  eagerly:  “Send 
Ml  more  correspondents, 
ley  re  great  for  morale.” 

Here  are  some  of  the  results 
Sheridan’s  trip: 

'eiJi  construction  company  which 

■  fit  barracks  and  rimways  in 
■i  »enland  has  written  the  Globe 
ri  !  sets  of  Sheridan’s  stories  to 

I  ototat  and  circulate  among 
B  nonnel  who  previously 

■  deed  on  the  island. 

II  irmy  engineers  in  New  York 
•  K  pictmes  on  construction 
M  ae  in  Greenland,  but  lack  cap- 

0  material.  They  want  the 

■  ries  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
J  krvicemen  stationed  in 
la  eenland  have  written  in  such 
“a  mbers  to  the  Second  Service 

mmand  in  New  York,  that  offi- 
II  h  there  ordered  200  copies  a 
il  r  sent  to  one  base  alone  for 
g  I  duration  of  the  Sheridan 
MS.  ’The  Globe  is  sending 
__  sn  without  charge. 

laiorms  Washington 
y.  Navy  and  Coast  Guard 
4 1  in  Washington  have 
Sheridan  to  learn  the 
facts  about  service  morale 
d. 

write  by  the  score, 
of  them  asking  in  effect 
you  meet  a  Joe  Smith  up 
it  He  had  blue  eyes  and 
and  kind  of  good  look- 
One  woman  wrote  that  she 
not  heard  from  her  husband 
M  months.  Had  Sheridan 
aim,  and  did  he  still  love 

By  of  the  women’s  letters 
from  persons  who  want 
I  of  their  servicemen  hus- 
I  or  sweethearts. 

/Trank  Sinatra  fan  of  13 
^wanting  to  know  why  an 
|My  she  worshipped  from 
®  their  Illinois  home  town, 
stationed  in  Greenland, 
grow  a  beard.  She  had 


seen  pictures  he  sent  to  his  fam¬ 
ily,  and  "he  would  look  swell 
with  a  beaver.” 

Sheridan  explained  that  only 
Coastguardsmen  and  Navy  per¬ 
sonnel  are  allowed  to  wear 
beards.  The  Army  doesn’t  per¬ 
mit  it,  and  the  girl’s  Prince 
Charming  was  in  the  Army. 

A  hotel  group  wrote,  asking 
the  possibilities  of  a  post-war 
Sim  Valley  to  be  run  during  the 
summer  months  in  the  Alps-like 
region  of  southern  Greenland. 

“It  didn’t  look  like  the  Alps  to 
me,”  Sheridan  wrote  back,  “and 
skiing  in  those  months  would 
be  dangerous.  ’Treacherous  crev¬ 
asses  at  that  time  of  year.” 

And  so,  he  concludes,  one 
group  will  not  write  to  him — if 
there  is  such  a  group.  “Mean¬ 
ing,  of  course,  the  Greenland 
Chamber  of  Conunerce.” 

■ 

Freeman  Named  M.E. 
On  Gannett  Papers 

Rochister,  N.  Y.,  May  22 — 
Charles  A.  S.  Freeman,  for  the 
last  17  years  an  editor  within 
the  Gannett  Newspapers,  Inc., 
organization,  the  last  seven  of 
which  have  been  spent  as  assist¬ 
ant  chief  of  the  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  office,  this  week  became 
managing  ^itor  of  the  New¬ 
burgh  (N.  Y.)  News  and  Beacon 
(N.  Y.)  News,  Gannett  news¬ 
papers. 

He  succeeds  Seymour  Cohen, 
resigned,  and  will  direct  the 
news  end  of  the  papers.  Calvin 
Myers  remains  as  ^itor. 

Freeman  entered  the  Gannett 
organization  as  managing  editor 
of  the  Olean  (N.  Y.)  Herald, 
stepping  from  there  into  the 
managing  editorship  of  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 
and  then  to  the  Rochester 
Democrat  &  Chronicle.  His 
latest  post  was  in  the  Gannett 
general  news  and  editorial  office. 

With  Freeman’s  departure,  the 
Gannett  news  and  editorial  office 
acquired  Fred  C.  Irion  as  assist¬ 
ant.  Irion  has  just  completed  a 
fellowship  at  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Olin  W.  Archer,  of  Oklahoma 
City,  has  joined  the  Times- 
Union  as  assistant  to  Ralph  Web¬ 
ster,  editorial  writer. 

Among  Advertising  Folk 

continued  from  page  56 

offices  at  35  East  Wacker  Drive. 

Sgt.  Woodrow  Sporn,  formerly 
of  the  Duane  Jones  Co.,  is  now 
a  Marine  Combat  Correspondent 
stationed  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  Fifth  Amphibious  Corps. 

James  G.  Moxer  and  ORvnxE 
S.  Chase  have  joined  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son.  Inc.,  as  representatives. 
Mr.  Miller  was  formerly  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press.  Mr.  Chase  was  for  seven 
years  Philadelphia  manager  of 
the  Bosco  Co. 

Arthur  L.  ’Terry,  former  of¬ 
fice  and  production  manager  for 
Brooke,  Smith,  French  &  Dor- 
rance,  Inc.,  Detroit,  has  joined 
the  New  York  staff  of  Arthur 
Kudner,  Inc.  Terry,  who  has 
had  20  years  of  varied  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  advertising  field,  will 
manage  the  Kudner  service  de¬ 
tail  department. 


William  McDermott,  former-’ 
ly  with  J.  Walter  ’Thompson  Co., 
has  joined  Kudner ’s  service  de¬ 
tail  department. 

M.  W.  Wood  has  joined  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  Inc.  as  that  agen¬ 
cy’s  director  of  radio  in  its  Chi¬ 
cago  office.  He  takes  over  the 
duties  of  James  Shelby,  who  is 
now  with  the  U.  S.  Marines.  Mr. 
Wood  was  previously  a  member 
of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co., 
Chicago  staff,  as  writer,  producer 
and  chief  sound  num,  and  has 
made  an  intensive  study  of  tele¬ 
vision. 

Edgar  G.  Sisson,  Jr.,  has  been 
elected  vice-president  of  Pedlar, 
Ryan  &  Lusk,  Inc.,  and  will  take 
charge  of  the  radio  department. 

Richard  Dunne  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  a  new  position  in 
charge  of  radio  research  at  Ken¬ 
yon  and  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  and  Mrs. 
Alice  McCaitery,  formerly  of 
Pedlar,  Ryan  and  Lusk,  joins  the 
staff  as  radio  commercial  writer. 

Robert  H.  Flaherty  has  been 
appointed  account  executive  on 
the  staff  of  Jos.  W.  Hicks,  public 
relations  and  industrial  relations 
counsel,  Chicago.  Mr.  Flaherty 
was  formerly  an  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  Arthur  Kudner. 
Inc.  In  previous  years,  he  was 
western  advertising  manager  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

Olga  F.\bian  is  leaving  the  Sid 
Bielfield  agency,  Detroit,  for 
New  York  to  help  handle  the 
Revlon  account  for  McCann- 
Erickson. 

Robert  Johnson  has  been 
named  by  Ross  Roy,  president  of 
the  Ross  Roy,  Inc.,  Detroit,  to 
handle  the  publicity  on  the 
Dodge  truck  account.  Johnson 
has  been  West  Coast  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  last  four  years. 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Taggart  White, 
for  the  past  year  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  Tide,  advertising  and  mar¬ 
keting  magazine,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Baldwin  and  Mermey, 
public  relations  counsel. 

Lewis  S.  Hunt,  former  Chi¬ 
cago  agency  executive  has  been 
appointed  advertising  manager 
of  Signode  Steel  Strapping  Co.. 
Chicago,  manufacturer  of  steel 
strapping  and  engineers  of  mod¬ 
em  shipping,  packing  and  crat¬ 
ing  methods. 

Arthur  R.  Gloster,  widely 
known  in  Detroit  newspaper, 
advertising  and  publicity  circles, 
announces  the  opening  of  his 
own  public  relations  agency  at 
517  Free  Press  Bldg. 

Lewis  Lodin  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc., 
as  a  copywriter.  He  was  with 
Brisacher,  Van  Norden  &  Staff 
where  he  was  in  charge  of  copy 
in  the  firm’s  New  York  office. 

Russell  Gray,  Jr.,  formerly 
media  director  of  the  Richard  A. 
Eoley  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  has  been  advanced 
to  account  executive.  Wesley 
Winning,  assistant  treasurer,  has 
been  appointed  media  director. 

Charles  O.  Husting,  for  the 
past  five  years  with  Young  & 
Rubicam,  Chicago  office,  has 
joined  Leo  Burnett  Company, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  as  an  account  ex¬ 
ecutive.  He  was  formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Crowell-C^Uier 
Publishing  Company  and  later 
with  the  Chicago  office  of  Time. 
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^^eople  Read 
Most;  What  They 
Like  Most. 


In  the  Sche¬ 
nectady  City 
Zone  the  Union- 
Star  Has  Led  in 
Cireniation  for 
Nine  Consecu¬ 
tive  Years. 
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Reporters  Ready 
For  Invasion 

continued  from  page  54 

P»rrii,  Virgil  N.  Pinlcley,  Robert  Rich- 
•nta,  Bdwmrd  V.  Roberts,  H.  Tosti  Rus- 
seR,  Wilson  C.  Small,  Dmald  G.  Swee¬ 
ney,  Mist  Joan  Twelftree,  Everett  L. 
Vilander,  Doogald  Werner. 

Bmierphcc  AsiociatioH: 
Rosetta  Hargroae,  Thomas  H.  WoU, 
S.  J.  WoaM. 

Mmtk  Aattriemi  Sttmtfaptr  AUimuct: 
H.  J.  J.  SMgiat,  L.  S.  R  Shapiro,  Ira 
WoMcrt. 

UcMm§k$  SymdicwHi  Paul  H.  Man 

nin|t 

Scrip^Bmuatd  Ifewspaper  AUmeg: 
Ernest  Thjrlar  Pyle,  WlKasa  Philip 
Simais. 

TrmurmJio  Press  Serviet-.  WiMam 
Hickman  Pickens;  Atlantm  Jtmmal;  W. 
Wright  Bryan;  BaUimore  News-Post: 
Lauis  Atrael;  BcUtimore  Sun:  Holbrook 
Bradley,  Lee  A.  McCardell,  Thomas  M. 
O’Neill,  Mark  S.  Watson;  Baston  Amer- 
itmt:  Herbert  A.  Fianegan;  Baston  Daily 
Globe:  Carlyle  H.  Hoh;  Baston  TravtUr: 
Gilbert  Hammond;  Chicaga  Daily  News: 
Robert  J.  Casey,  Helen  Kirkpatrick, 
Bernard  John  McQuaid,  William  H. 
Stoneman;  Chicago  Defender:  Edward 
B.  Toles;  Chicago  Herald-American: 
Ernest  L.  Byfield;  Chicago  Sun:  W.  A. 
S.  Douglas,  William  J.  Humphreys, 
H.  R.  Kakkerbaekcr,  Frederick  Kuh, 
John  M.  Mecklin;  Chicago  Times:  Bruce 
Grant,  James  Wellard;  Chicago  Tribune: 
Robert  A.  Cromie,  E.  R.  Noderer,  Larry 
Rue,  John  H.  Thompson;  Christian 
Science  Monitor:  Mallory  Browne,  Bar¬ 
bara  Browne,  Richard  L.  Strout;  Des 
Moines  Registar  and  Tribiate:  Gordon 
Gammack;  Detroit  Free  Press:  Miss 
Marjorie  B.  Avery;  Kansas  City  Star: 
Marcel  Wallenstein,  Duke  Shoop;  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier- Journal:  Sam  Adkins;  New 
York  Daily  News:  Howard  J.  Whitman. 

New  York  Herald  Tribune:  Joseph 
Barnes,  Joseph  Francis  Driscoll,  John 
Durston,  Geoffrey  Parsons,  Jr.,  Eric  E. 
Hawkins,  John  D.  O'Reilly,  Eidmund  A. 
Ritssell,  Jack  M.  Tab,  Richard  L.  Tobin; 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce:  Frank 
Plachy;  New  York  Sun:  Mrs.  Judy 
Barden,  Wilfred  Charles  Heiy,  Gault 
McGowan;  New  York  Times:  Hanson  W. 
Baldwin,  Eugene  Currivan,  F.  Raymond 
Daniell,  Mrs.  Tatiana  Long  Danicll, 
Harold  N,  Denny,  Frederick  P.  Graham, 
E.  C.  Daniel,  James  MacDonald,  Drew 
Middleton;  Newark  Evening  News: 
Warren  Kennet;  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin:  Melvin  K.  Whiteleather;  Phila¬ 
delphia  Jnguirer:  Ivan  M.  Peterman; 
Pittsburgh  Courier:  William  R.  Dixon, 
Jr.;  San  Francisco  Chronicle:  Peter  D. 
Whitney;  Washington  Evening  Star: 
Thomas  R.  Henry,  Walter  R.  McCallum. 

American  magazine:  Gordon  Gaskill, 
Clarence  M.  Woodbnry;  Collier’s  maga¬ 
zine:  W.  B.  Courtney,  Ernest  M. 
Hemingway,  Joseph  A.  Hearing,  pho¬ 
tographer;  Cosmopolitan  magazine:  Al¬ 
bert  Q.  Maisel;  Infantry  Journal:  Wil¬ 
lard  F.  Sbadel;  Liberty  magazine:  Erika 
Mann;  Look  magazine:  Donald  S.  Grant; 
the  New  Yorker:  A.  Joseph  Liebling; 
Newsweek:  Joseph  S.  Evans,  Kenneth  G. 
Crawford,  A1  Nesrman,  Miss  Mary  B. 
Paltaer,  Frederic  E.  Sondem,  Jr.,  Robert 
Littell,  Allan  A.  Michie;  Robert  M. 
McBride  Publishing  Co.:  David  C. 
Cooke;  Saturday  Evening  Post:  Damaree 
Bess,  Robin  J.  Garland,  photographer; 
This  Week  magazine:  Arthur  C.  Bartlett. 

Time  and  Life:  Jack  Bclden,  Joseph 
M.  Jones  (Fortusu),  J.  J.  Sber^  Man- 
gan,  Wilmot  T.  Ragsdale,  Dennis  Scan- 
lan,  William  WaHon,  Miss  Mary  Welsh, 
Charles  C.  Wertenbaker,  William  White; 
ibotagrapbcrs:  Robert  Capa,  Robert  T. 
Landry,  John  G.  Morris,  RMph  Morae, 
George  I.  Rodger,  David  E.  Scherman, 
Frank  L.  Schcrschcl,  Byron  Thomas; 
Vogue  Studio:  Miss  Lee  Miller; 
Women’s  Home  Companion:  Miss  Doris 
Fleeson;  Acme  Newspictures:  Bertram  G. 
Brandt,  Andrew  Lopez ;  Movietone  News : 


Robert  H.  Blair;  News  of  the  Dey: 
John  A.  Brockhorst,  Jack  Lieb;  RKO- 
Radio  Pictures:  Edward  C.  Buddy,  Neil 
Sullivan;  Universal  Newsreel:  Thomas 
A.  Priestly.  ^ 

Blue  Network  Company:  Herbert  M. 
Clark,  Arthur  S.  Feldman,  George  F. 
Hicks,  Thomas  B.  Grandin,  Frank  A. 
Russel;  Columbia  Breadcasting  System: 
Charles  C.  Collingwood,  William  R. 
Downs,  Richard  C.  Boatelet,  Larry  Le- 
suenr,  Ed  Murrow,  Mrs.  Janet  Murrow, 
Charles  C.  Shaw. 

Mutual  Broadcasting  System:  Arthur 
E.  Mann,  George  Laurence  Meier,  John 
S.  Steele;  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany:  David  Milton  Anderson,  William 
W.  Cbaerline,  Edwin  L.  Haaker,  John 
MeVane,  Francis  C.  McCall,  Merrill  J. 
Mueller,  Stanley  D.  Richardson,  George 
Y.  Wheeler. 

Yank,  U.  S.  Army  Weekly:  Charles 
Brand,  Jack  Coggins,  Joseph  Cunning¬ 
ham,  William  Davidson,  Thomas  Fleming, 
Benjamin  Frazier,  Durbin  Horner,  Saul 
Levitt,  Louis  McFadden,  Peter  Paris, 
Walter  Peters,  John  Preston,  John  Scott, 
.Sanderson  Vanderbilt;  Stars  and  Stripes, 
Army  Newspaper:  Bruce  Bairnsfather, 
Thomas  H.  Bernard,  Howard  Braeuti- 
gam,  Bryce  W.  Burke,  Joseph  B.  Flem¬ 
ing,  Harry  A.  Harchar,  Gaylord  K. 
Hodenfield,  Oram  C.  Hutton,  Russell 
Jones,  Charles  F.  Kiley,  Ray  Lee,  Dave 
Breger,  Ensley  M.  Llewellyn,  Earl  Mazo, 
Benjamin  F.  Price,  Andrew  A.  Rooney, 
Parke  Senigo,  Sidney  Schapiro,  Curtis  D. 
Swan,  Arthur  W.  White,  Edward  H. 
WTiitman,  Richard  E.  Wilbur,  John  C. 
Wilkinson;  Exchange  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany:  Edward  J.  Gilling,  R.  W.  V. 
Parker. 

Press  Association:  Frank  A.  King,  E. 
E.  Sandford  Louis,  L.  V.  Wulf;  Reuters: 
Stanley  W.  Burch,  Mrs.  Rena  De  Vere 
Billin^tam,  Robert  Reuben,  William  S. 
Stringer,  John  Remsen  Wilhelm;  Allied 
Newspapers:  John  Darcy  Dawson,  Wm. 
McC.  Mulligan,  Henry  S.  Woodham; 
C.  B.  News  Service:  Cecil  Brooks; 
Kemsley  Newspapers:  William  E.  Gran¬ 
ger,  Leonard  Oswald  Mosley;  Westmins¬ 
ter  Press:  Frederick  M.  Inwood,  Alfred 
C.  Ricketts,  Alfred  E.  Shaw;  United 
Writers:  Cashel  Button;  Angence  Fran- 
caise  Independante:  Pierre  Gosset,  Andre 
J.  Rabache. 

London  Doily  Express:  Montague  W. 
Lacey,  Alexander  Boath,  Basil  D.  Car- 
dew;  Daily  Herald:  Charles  Bray,  Miss 
Iris  Carpenter;  Daily  Mail:  William 
Hall,  Colin  B.  Bednall;  Daily  Mirror: 
Ian  H.  Fife;  Daily  Sketch:  Victoria 
Lewis;  Daily  Telegraph:  George  Fyfe, 
Cornelius  John  Ryan;  Evening  News: 
John  Ix)gan  Barclay- Barr;  Evening  Stan¬ 
dard:  Philip  Grnne,  Mrs.  Betty  Knox; 
News  Chronicle:  Ronald  S.  Walker,  S.  L. 
Olon;  The  Star:  Charles  W.  Ingham; 
The  Times:  Eric  E.  Phillips,  Arthur  R. 
Narracott:  Western  Morning  News  and 
Herald:  Henry  P.  Twyford;  Yorkshire 
Post:  William  G.  Willis;  News  of  the 
World:  Norman  W.  Rae,  Ward  Smith; 
The  People:  Herald  Kersh;  Sunday  Dis¬ 
patch:  Marquess  of  Donegal! ;  Sunday 
Express:  Edward  J.  Hart;  Sunday 
Times:  Peter  G.  Masefield:  Current  Af¬ 
fairs:  Frank  W.  Creacal;  Illustrated 
Magazine:  Carl  A.  Olsson,  James  Jar- 
acbe,  photographer;  Reuben  Saidman, 
photographer;  Illustrated  London  News: 
Charles  E.  Turner,  artist;  Picture  Post: 
Maurice  Edelman. 

Associated  Press  (Pictures) :  Jack  B. 
Rice,  Joseph  J.  Wurzel,  Edward  S. 
Worth:  Keystone  Press  Agency,  Ltd.: 
Frederick  J.  Ramzge;  New  York  Times 
(Photos) :  Albert  E.  Crefield,  Cecil  A.  C. 
Phillips;  Planet  News:  Herbert  P.  An¬ 
drews;  British  Movietone  News:  John  L. 
Rsmsden;  British  ParamounS  News:  L. 
H.  Cave-Chinn,  Arthur  W.  Farmer, 
Donald  L.  Read;  British  Pictorial  Pro¬ 
duction  (Universal  News):  Ronald  E. 
Jeffrey,  George  M.  Otw^d,  Frederick 
L.  Wilson;  Caumont  British  Distribu¬ 
tors:  Harold  J.  Morley;  Pathe  Pictures: 
Frank  A.  Bazsill,  William  Chambers, 
Cyril  F.  Danvers-Walker,  R.  K.  L. 
Gordon,  John  J.  Heddon,  Harry  Reyn¬ 
olds,  John  I{.  V.  Woodwiss. 


British  Broadcasting  Corporation: 
Robin  B.  Duff,  Robert  F.  Diinnett,  Rob¬ 
ert  W.  Reid:  Australian  Consolidated 
Press:  Miss  Anne  Matheson;  British 
United  Press:  Ron-ild  Clark,  Paul  Eve, 
Franch  Fisher,  William  A.  Wilson;  Bris¬ 
bane  Telegraph:  Rene  H.  M.  Tait;  Ca¬ 
nadian  Press:  Margaret  Francis:  Sydney 
.Horning  Herald:  Henry  A.  Standish; 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail:  Miss  Mary 
V.  P.  McGee;  Truth  Newspapers:  Fred¬ 
erick  E.  Baume,  Lady  Margaret  Stewart, 
Mark  Gallard;  Dagensnyheter,  Stock¬ 
holm;  Nils  D.  Biklund;  Goteborgsposten, 
Sweden:  Mrs.  Hedvig  R.  M.  MacFar- 
lane;  Neue  Zuercher  Zeitung,  Zurich: 
Hana  W.  Egli;  Polish  Forces  Prgss  Bu¬ 
reau:  Miss  Lucyna  Anna  Tomaszewska. 

Miscellatteous  and  free  lance  writers: 
Frank  £L  Beresford,  Clark  B.  Fay, 
William  J.  Donoghue,  Stanley  F.  Cram¬ 
mer,  Ronald  S.  Hewitt,  Bernard  L. 
Jacoy,  Kimone  Marengo,  George  Jiri 
Mucha,  Lawrence  Beall  Smith,  Alfred 
Wagg. 

■ 

Maintenance 
Of  Membership 
Ordered  in  Cal. 

Chicago,  May  23 — ^The  Holly¬ 
wood  (Cal.)  Citizen-News  has 
been  directed  to  incorporate  in 
its  contract  with  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Newspaper  Guild  a  stand¬ 
ard  maintenance  of  member¬ 
ship  provision  for  editorial  de¬ 
partment  employes,  according  to 
a  directive  order  issued  May  19 
by  the  Daily  Newspaper  Printing 
and  Publishing  Commission  of 
the  National  War  Labor  Board. 

The  Commission  also  directed 
that  the  parties  include  in  their 
contract  a  preferential  hiring 
clause.  Meanwhile,  the  parties 
have  14  days  from  the  date  of 
the  directive  order  to  petition 
for  review  before  NWLB  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Commission. 

L.  A.  Guild  Is  Agent 

The  Los  Angeles  guild  is  the 
bargaining  representative  for  ap¬ 
proximately  15  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  employes  of  the  Citizen- 
News  involved. 

The  directive  order  also  ap¬ 
proved  an  increase  in  wages  of 
an  additional  $3.30  per  week 
found  to  be  allowable  under  the 
Little  Steel  Formula  and  upheld 
the  Hearing  Officer’s  recom¬ 
mendation  that  the  present  $15 
per  month  bonus  be  incorporated 
into  the  weekly  salary  payments 
on  a  pro  rata  basis. 

As  a  result,  contract  mini- 
mums  were  increased  $6.75  per 
week  ( including  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  present  monthly  bonus 
into  weekly  rates),  with  begin¬ 
ning  reporters,  deskmen,  edi¬ 
torial  writers  and  artists  receiv¬ 
ing  $26.75  and  those  after  five 
years’  experience  receiving  a 
minimum  of  $51.75  a  week.  The 
Commission  authorized  payment 
of  the  directed  increase  as  of  the 
date  of  the  directive  order. 

In  ruling  that  maintenance  of 
membership  be  included  in  the 
contract,  the  Commission  cited 
the  recommendations  of  the 
Hearing  Officer  as  to  why  such  a 
provision  was  deemed  essential, 
namely,  ( 1 )  hostility  of  the  com¬ 
pany;  (2)  responsibility  of  the 
union;  (3)  as  a  method  of  stabil¬ 
izing  the  union  organization  and 
consequently  contributing  to  bet¬ 
ter  labor-management  relations; 
(4)  ruling  would  be  in  harmony 
with  War  Labor  Board  policy. 

■0ITOR  a 


Edgar  L.  Morris,  Sprii^ 
(0.)Neu)S,  industry  mcnaTt 
the  Commission,  vigorouRii 
sented  regarding  the 
nance  of  membership  provlg 
stating  in  part: 

“When  maintenance  of 
bership  is  sought  througl  n 
offices  of  this  Commissioii,  | 
guild  should  be  requini  I 
prove  that  it  is  entitl^  to  R 
privilege,  and  that  such  a  ng 
tenance  would  be  at  least  m 
much  benefit  to  the  publi^l 
to  the  guild. 

“The  fact  that  there  is  a  rg| 
turnover  of  employment  du| 
the  war  emergency  should  g 
be  used  as  an  excuse  to  ooir^ 
membership  ujxm  demand  o(| 
union  alone.  The  guild  sheg 
be  sufficiently  attractive  ^ 
tue  of  its  performance  in  m 
faith  to  win  and  hold  its  iS 
bership  without  compulsion. 

“We  are  told  that  becauai 
the  escape  clause,  empli^ci  aJ 
elect  to  withdraw  from  the  m 
Practically  this  does  not  aim 
work  out.  The  National  w 
Labor  Board  in  the  Harridiij 
Patriot  case  explains  the 
clause  and  implies  that  ^ 
there  is  a  law  against  coereini 
no  employe  will  be  forced  t 
join  the  guild  against  his  v| 
Perhaps  the  NWLB  can  be  kW 
istlc  in  this  regard  but  this  Cm 
mission  must  be  realistic  of 
must  ascertain  whether  or  id 
the  guild  asking  for  maintenm 
has  performed  in  such  a  way  ii 
to  give  assurance  that  it  v8 
make  an  impartial  appeal  to  R 
employes  to  accept  membeig| 
in  it  as  an  organization  wait] 
of  hearty  support. 

“To  me  the  evidence  in  th 
local  hearing  of  the  Hollyvgi 
case  clecurly  showed  a  ruthia 
and  unguarded  effort  to  com 
the  employer.” 

The  Commission  upheld  tin 
Hearing  Officer’s  denial  of  th 
request  for  checkoff  in  the  csl 
lecting  of  dues. 

“The  directive  in  ordem 
both  maintenance  and  pretan 
tial  hiring  is  equivalent  to  u 
order  for  a  closed  shop  la 
therefore  incompatible  si 
press  freedom.  We  expect  t 
appeal  though  we  believe  ante 
peal  will  not  change  the  dim 
tive.  Appeal  should  pos^ 
the  day  the  government  tik 
over  a  newspaper,”  H.  G.  Palae 
publisher  of  the  Citizen-New 
told  Editor  &  Publishzr. 


iTWimper  NENSJ 


A  u  s  i  r  a  I  i 

•  Th.  only  ioum*l  ehM 
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If  you  .r.  planning 
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When  Long  Distance  Says— 

**Please  limit  your  call 
to  5  minutes” 


That’s  a  good  suggestion  to  follow.  It 
means  the  lines  to  war-busy  centers  are 
crowded.  It’s  a  friendly,  thoughtful  act  that 
helps  the  other  fellow — and  then  some  day 
turns  right  around  and  helps  you. 


Shop  Tcdk 
At  Thirty 


continued  from  page  64 


ferences  nearly  every  day.  Mr. 
Wilson  kept  what  he  called  “the 
open  door”  and  anybody  who 
went  by  the  Governor’s  office 
coud  see  who  was  sitting  there 
conferring  with  him.  Along 
about  February,  1913,  when  the 
President-elect  was  getting  ready 
to  go  to  Washington  to  be  in¬ 
augurated,  some  of  us  asked  him 
if  he  would  keep  “the  open  door” 
at  Washington.  He  said  he 
would  do  so  if  it  was  practicable. 
He  did  not  know  just  how  the 
public  could  see  into  his  private 
offices,  or  whether  there  were 
other  offices  intervening  that 
would  make  it  impossible.  He 
certainly  intended  to  keep  his 
contact  with  the  press — he  felt 
that  it  was  the  continuation  of 
his  “open  door”  policy. 

So  when  Mr.  Wilson  came  to 
Washington,  he  held  press  con¬ 
ferences  every  week.  He  did  not 
like  them  because  he  did  not  en¬ 
joy  the  heckling.  He  felt  that 
some  of  the  questions  were 
trivial  and  irrelevant.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  he  often  told  his 
friends  that  he  was  rather 
ashamed  of  the  press  because  of 
the  questions  that  were  asked. 
These,  he  felt,  did  not  show  ma¬ 
ture  thought  or  deliberation. 

At  the  Washington  press  con¬ 
ferences  Mr.  Wilson  fenced  with 
the  press  very  much  as  does 
President  Roosevelt.  He  was  a 
stickler  for  proper  use  of  words. 
Thus,  when  some  reporter  asked 
him  if  he  had  an  "appointment” 
with  a  certain  man,  he  answered, 
“No.”  Fortunately  someone  else 
asked  him  if  he  had  an  “engage¬ 
ment”  with  the  same  individual, 
and  he  answered.  “Yes.”  Mr. 
Wilson  thus  occasionally  became 
the  schoolmaster  and  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  teach  his 
class. 


PRESmENT  WILSON’S  press 
conferences  were  very  inter¬ 
esting  and  informative  so  far  as 
they  went.  But 
War  Forced  they  were  discon- 
Wilson  to  tinued  shortly 
after  the  Euro- 
Drop  Them  pean  war  broke 
out.  ’The  real  rea¬ 
son  has  never  been  published  as 
far  as  I  know,  and  I  am  not  al¬ 
together  sure  that  the  reason  I 
am  about  to  give  is  the  only 
reason  for  the  discontinuance. 
But  I  do  know  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  felt  embarrassed  because 
many  of  the  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents  were  in  the  habit  of  com¬ 
ing  to  the  press  conferences  and 
he  had  a  definite  feeling  that 
some  of  these  correspondents 
represented  the  German  and 
Austrian  interests  and  whatever 
he  said  would  be  relayed  back  to 
the  German  and  Austrian  em¬ 
bassies.  He  did  not  wish  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  German  and  Austrian 
correspondents  because  that 
would  mean  eliminating  the 
friendly  British  correspondents. 
’The  United  States  at  that  time 
was  neutral,  and  such  discrimi¬ 
nation  might  have  brought  the 
charge  that  the  President  was 
unneutral.  So  the  conferences 


became  fewer  and  fewer  and 
finally  were  discontinued  alto¬ 
gether.  After  our  entry  into  the 
war  in  1917  there  were  rarely 
any  press  conferences. 

When  the  Armistice  came, 
about  100  American  correspon¬ 
dents  went  to  Europe  and  we 
were  received  intermittently  by 
Mr.  Wilson  in  Paris.  We  had  ac¬ 
cess,  of  course,  to  the  press  con¬ 
ferences  at  the  other  delegations. 
Indeed,  the  American  custom  of 
press  conferences  gained  con¬ 
siderable  momentum  at  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference  among  the 
delegations  from  other  Allied 
countries.  When  President  Wil¬ 
son  returned  from  Europe,  those 
of  us  who  accompanied  him  on 
his  western  trip  found  him  ready 
to  discuss  any  topics  freely  with 
us.  We  had  frequent  confer¬ 
ences  with  him  in  his  private 
car.  When  he  broke  down  in 
health,  of  course  there  were  no 
more  press  conferences. 

The  Harding  Administration 
maintained  the  press  conference 
method,  but,  after  one  serious 
slip,  an  effort  was  made  to  get 
questions  filed  in  advance.  ’This 
was  carried  out.  President  Hard¬ 
ing  was  very  friendly  with  the 
press,  especially  on  his  travels, 
and  often  sent  for  individual 
newspapermen  to  confer  with 
him  at  the  White  House. 

President  Coolidge  was  in¬ 
clined  to  be  conservative  in  the 
handling  of  press  conferences. 
He  did  not  want  any  direct  quo¬ 
tation.  In  fact,  all  preceding 
press  conferences  through  the 
Taft,  Wilson  and  Harding  Ad¬ 
ministrations  were  based  upon 
the  avoidance  of  direct  quota¬ 
tion  and  even  indirect  discourse. 
Mr.  Coolidge  thought  that  the  in¬ 
formation  could  be  attributed  to 
“an  official  spokesman.”  ’This 
phrase  was  really  the  creation  of 
the  newspapermen  themselves, 
and  Mr.  Coolidge  thought  he  was 
going  along  with  their  ideas 
when  he  accepted  that  phrase. 
Later  on,  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  attribute  information  to 
other  sources  or  to  vary  the  pro¬ 
cedure,  Mr.  Coolidge  would  not 
yield.  He  stuck  to  the  “official 
spokesman”  idea  for  a  long  time. 
Toward  the  end  of  his  adminis¬ 
tration,  the  phrasing  began  to 
be  varied  and  information  was 
attributed  in  the  news  dispatches 
to  “high  authority”  and  “official 
sources.”  He  never  permitted 
direct  quotation  or  indirect  dis¬ 
course. 

President  Hoover  made  good 
use  of  the  press  conference  idea 
and  talked  freely  but  his  press 
conferences  lacked  the  interest 
or  vigor  of  those  of  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt. 

One  big  change  which  Mr. 
Roosevelt  brought  was  to  per¬ 
mit  an  occasional  direct  quota¬ 
tion  and  also  allow  the  use  of 
indirect  discourse,  so  that  it  may 
be  said  that  under  Mr.  Roosevelt 
we  have  achieved  the  highest 
point  of  frankness  between  the 
press  and  the  Chief  Executive.  If 
anything,  we  have  swung  to  an 
extreme  position  which  is  often 
embarrassing  to  the  President 
himself.  That  is  why  I  have 
made  the  suggestions  above,  be¬ 
cause  I  dislike  to  see  future 
Presidents  turn  back  again  to 
the  unsatisfactory  methods  used 
before  1933. 


Looking  back  over  the  years, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  ^uneri- 
can  people  have  underestimated 
the  value  of  the  Presidential 
press  conferences,  and  that  the 
press  itself  has  not  realized  what 
a  great  factor  the  relationship  of 
the  Chief  Executive  and  the 
press  can  be  in  making  effective 
the  processes  of  representative 
government  and  democracy. 


Another  Girl 
Sports  Writer 
Enters  Arena 

PhiladelphiaxL  20  Years 
In  the  Business,  Takes 
Issue  with  Mole  Scofiers 


By  Betty  Hardesty 
Philadelphia  Record 


For  from  having  subsided, 
the  agitation  about  the  place 
of  the  woman  sports  writer 
(E.  &  P„  April  8.  p.  43;  April 
22.  p.  44)  seems  to  have  spread 
about  the  country,  newspaper¬ 
women  engaged  exclusively 
in  writing  sports  taking  up  the 
defense  of  their  sex.  Latest 
combatant  is  Betty  Hardesty, 
who  has  been  o  sports  re¬ 
porter  for  20  years. 


’There  seems  to  be  a  belief 
in  some  sections  of  the  country 
that  women  sportswriters  are 
something  the  war  brought  on — 
a  rare  species  to  be  tolerated 
for  the  duration,  due  to  the  man¬ 
power  shortage. 

Denver  Post  Sports  Editor 
Jack  Carberry,  president  of  the 
Denver  Sportswriters  Associa¬ 
tion,  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
he  would  have  them  “ejected” 
from  Denver  press-boxes,  saying 
he  doesn’t  like  “feminine  chit¬ 
chat”  when  he’s  working;  that 
the  press  box,  by  tradition,  is 
“exclusively  for  male  sports¬ 
writers  and  the  war  is  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  changing  it.” 

Tush,  Mister  Carberryl 
’The  war  didn’t  start  this  wo¬ 
men’s  sportswriting  business — 
Philadelphia  did!  And  Philadel¬ 
phia  has  championed  women 
sportswriters  and  women’s 
sportswriting  for  22  years,  since 
Dorothy  Bough  became  the  city’s 
“first”  by  getting  a  job  on  the 
Inquirer  in  1922. 

15  in  Philadelphia 
Fifteen  girls  have  written 
sports  on  Philadelphia  newspa¬ 
pers  since  that  time.  To  my 
knowledge — and  I  joined  the 
sports  staff  of  the  Evening  Pub¬ 
lic  Ledger  two  years  later — no 
girl  reporter  ever  has  been 
“ejected”  from  a  Philadelphia 
sports  press  box.  ’That’s  not  be¬ 
cause  we’re  strangers  to  press 
boxes  either. 

For  many  a  long  year  now, 
Philadelphia  has  not  had  a  ma¬ 
jor  sports  event  where  the 
Ladies  of  the  Fourth  Estate  have 
not  been  included  in  the  work¬ 
ing  press  section. 

Jeane  Hofmann,  New  York, 
Journal- American,  said  in  the 


April  22  issue  of  Eorroa  4 1 
usher:  “There  are  hsrd 
enough  girl  sports writen  to] 
round  to  accoxmt  for  !«•] 
them  In  the  same  press  boi.''l 
As  far  back  as  1930,  s|k 
Bobby  Jones  was  winnla|dk<W 
National  Amateur  Golf  i 

pionship  and  making  hls^3M^, 
slam.  Philadelphia  lud  u  ' 
as  three  women  TnrtisiJff’* 
filing  daily  copy  from  tbs  i 
room  at  the  Mercon  Cr^ 

Club,  each  doing  a  man-siiij 
on  one  of  the  biggest  and  bi_ 
colorful  sports  events  in  hlil3|^. 
’These  girls  were  Dora 
Rose  Teplitz  and  yours  truly.  "  * 
’There  are  four  of  lu  veioi 
in  the  Philadelphia  pictutii 
day:  Helen  O.  Mankin,  Ev 
Bulletin  sportswriter  since  I 
Dora  Lurie.  Inquirer  spoi 
er  since  1927;  Rosemary 
ron,  who  just  moved  in  u  I 
Lurie’s  assistant,  and  tta«  ^ 
doing  sports  since  1924,  finti, 
the  Evening  Ledger,  and  no*i 
the  Record. 

’The  three  “old  timers,"  vh  ** 
incidentally,  organized  the  Wi 
men’s  Sportswriters  Assocutki  anni 
of  Philadelphia  in  1929,  hn  ^isf 
covered  everything  from  iM  .  vita 
to  omega  on  the  sports  cakM 
And,  when  there  were  pw  ■ut.nr 
boxes — from  press  boxes.  |^.  t 

Tennis,  jockeys,  big  l«i|i  ^ 
baseball  players  and  field  ho^ 
champions  from  India  are  u«| 

Miss  Mankin’s  favorite 


About  jockeys,  she  says: 
are  such  cute,  hungry  lookk^  ^ 
little  guys,  so  serious.  Nnf 
saw  one  with  a  sense  of  ^ ^ 
and  have  done  them  at 
de  Grace,  Delaware  Park 
Garden  State.” 

Miss  Lurie  has  written  cr~' 
a  lead  on  Davis  Cup  tennlxi 
regularly  covered  football  | 
all  last  Fall.  She  was  thal 
Philadelphia  newspaper  repatf 
er  to  interview  Prime  Camoiti 
1930  because  (Lurie-like) 
advanced  the  field,  met 
in  Wilmington,  interviewed! 
on  the  train  and  walked 
him  to  the  platform  to 
surprised  members  of  the  ] 
delphia  boxing  writers’  clani 


ucipiiia  MVAAiAK  V*— * 

had  waited  at  their  homdBflZrJJ 
station!  ^ 


I  can’t  help  chuckling  abou 
the  time  a  male  member  of  Mm  ! 
sportswriting  fraternity,  bePi 
Lurie  and  I  were  assigned  ^  g  To 
terview  Bobby  Jones  in  the  IB*  atret 
time  his  train  stopped  at  N«t  gj  p, 
Philadelphia  station  ennx^t 
the  West  for  the  National  ^  |. 
in  his  Grand  Slam  year,  “f  g  r 
of  us  got  in  only  one  qu^  ^ 
in  the  brief  time  the  ttai 
paused.  . 

‘"That  really  was  one  of  ^ 
silliest  questions  I  ever  heart  ^ 
said  the  male  member  disgi^ 
ly,  to  one  of  us  after  the  b* 
left.  His  paper  took  the  an^  ^ 
to  that  question  and  played 
the  lead!  ...  An 

Sports  Editor  Carberry  thirt  ^ 
the  cure-all  for  any  gi 
writer  trying  to  “crash’ 
box  would  be  to  send  her 


whis( 

brou 

taekh 


IDITOR  A 


ver  a  fight.  ,  _ 

Aside  to  Mr.  Carberry:  I  ^  ^ 
ered  the  Ike  Williams— J^"  Vg-u 
alta  fight  for  the  Record  W'w 
Row  1  on  March  28  of  thi*  y*M 
Am  I  cured?  .  .  .  Whooi^!  *" 
Women  sportswriters,  BW.  ^  1 1  p 
berry,  are  here  to  stay! 

P  U  ■  L I S  H  E  R  fer  May  27.  IH 
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Jtdes  Accept 
'•'•bbio  Challenge 
"  b  Collect  Paper 


Linage  Addition 

The  following  annual  linage 
figures  for  the  Gary  ( Ind. )  Post- 
Tribune  (e)  should  have  been 
included  with  those  which  were 
published  in  the  Annual  Report 
of  Newspaper  Ldnage  for  1943, 


**l  than  half  the  States  have  published  late  in  March: 
^“^^L^lo’s  challenge  to  the  .  7.155.029 


Minted  Ohio’s  challenge 
zEionto 


determine  which  States 
increase  their  monthly  per 
toUl  of  waste  paper  sal- 
during  1944.  exclusive  of 
^ial  salvage,  to  the  greatest 


National  .  684,886 

Automotive  .  246,806 

Financial  .  117,131 

Claaaified  .  1.262,169 

Lcfal  .  153,287 


Total  .  9.619.308 


^  rc4>0Dse  to  an  official  chal- 

jgto'WhJohfo’state  534TonsGranted 

Defense,  the  offiMrs  of  the  ^ 
ite  Salvage  Committee,  and 
•eneral  secretary  for  the 
lo  War  Production  Board 


1  Salvage  Branch,  West 
lia.  Massachusetts,  Utah, 
lin,  Kansas.  New  York, 
Dakota,  Rhode  Island. 
ISubama.  Texas,  Virginia,  New 
Missouri,  Connecticut, 
da,  Indiana,  South  Caro- 
Wyoming  and  later  others 
it  acceptances. 

Sharp  Challenge 
Haying  to  build  the  national 
for  waste  paper  collections 
n^tally  need^,  the  challenge 
■4lited,  "Let’s  exchange  every  as- 
to  swell  the  national 
]^ibeat  us  if  you  can!” 

Td  encourage  “at  least  five 
of  waste  paper  per  per- 
per  month”  the  salvage  com- 
has  furnished  newspapers 
^_.«^out  the  state  with  mats 
cartoon  strips  dramatizing 
uses  of  paper,  news  stories, 
Ujiillets,  etc.,  and  set  up  drive 
^bfinization  on  a  county  basis 
""Tdilixing  civilian  defense  groups. 
Waste  paper  receipts  for 
according  to  a  bulletin 
by  the  Department  of 
iree  on  tiie  pulp  and  pa- 
industry,  totaled  about  619,- 
tons,  as  compared  with  the 
,000-ton  goal,  but  consider- 
above  receipts  for  previous 
^ths,  partly  because  the  figiure 
kdudes  receipts  from  additional 
nurces  not  reported  last  year, 
first  quarter  receipts  of  waste 
|)r'  totaled  1,731,500  tons,  as 
ecBipared  with  the  2,000,000-ton 
lona^ly  goal,  according  to  fig- 
jwi  prepared  by  the  Forest 
Products  Bureau,  WPB,  but  a 
sample  survey  directed  by 
ns  Pulp  and  Paper  Unit,  Bureau 
|t(  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
indicates  an  average  of 
pu  pounds  of  ssdvageable  waste- 
pwer  per  family  still  untapped. 
Meanwhile  in  New  York  use 
Citations  for  Service  to 
Kliools  during  April  for  the  first 
tine  stimulated  collections  and 
Jnsulted  in  84  awards  to  public 
Ifhools.  which  had  reported  be- 
Jm  parochud  schools.  Collec- 
Iw  jumped  throughout  the 
Ipablic  schools  from  an  average 
V  49.3  tons  per  school  day  for 
wch  to  72.4  tons  for  April. 

An  estimated  loss  of  2,000  tons 
Ijw  week  through  mixtiures  of 
rouse  with  waste  paper  and 
Brough  other  causes  is  being 
«kled  in  New  York  partly 
®r^h  the  American  Women’s 
rolmteer  Services’  Greater  New 
(Iwk  Salvage  Committee,  which 
•  tarrying  out  a  block  by  block 
r*B9aign  in  several  languages. 


To  Newspapers 
On  Appeal 


WASHnretoN,  May  23 — Grants 
of  534  tons  of  newsprint  to  15 
newspapers,  on  appeals  before 
the  War  Production  Board  Ap¬ 
peals  Board,  were  aimounced  by 
WPB’s  Printing  and  Publishing 
Division  today.  This  is  the  first 
list  of  tonnage  grants  made  in 
the  second  quarter  of  1944. 

Newspaper  Tons 

Mobile  (Ala.)  PreM  Refister . 270 

Parsons  (Kan.)  Sun .  3 

Panama  City  (FIa.(  News-Herald..  41 

CHovis  (N.  M.)  News  Journal .  3 

Toledo  Catholic  Chronicle .  1 

McAlester  (Okla.)  Newt-Capital....  8 
Nashville  Banner  &  Tennessean....  143 

Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe  News .  10 

Becicley  (W.  Va)  Newspapers .  6 

Baltimore  Catholic  News .  6 

Baltimore  News-Post  .  9 

Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sun .  5 

Omaha  Journal-Stockman .  6 

Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel-Star .  20 

Kansas  City  Call .  3 


Total  Grants  .  534 


No  Exploitation 
Oi  D-Day#  Davis  Urges 

Washincton,  May  22 — Elmer 
Davis,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
War  Information,  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  today  regard¬ 
ing  D-Day  hantlling  of  Govern¬ 
ment  programs  by  all  media 
cooperating  with  OWI  programs: 

“The  Allied  invasion  of  Eu¬ 
rope  wUl  represent  the  greatest 
mUitary  effort  in  history.  It  is  a 
deadly  serious  business  the  out¬ 
come  of  which  will  alter  the  des¬ 
tiny  of  the  world. 

“Obviously  it  will  also  be  the 
greatest  news  story  ever  told  and 
in  order  that  it  can  be  told,  we 
and  our  Allies  have  set  up  com¬ 
plete  facilities  for  its  coverage 
through  all  news  chaimels. 

“It  is  certain  that  these  chan¬ 
nels  will  be  continuously  filled 
with  complete  and  intensive  in¬ 
vasion  information. 

“Because  of  the  deep  psycho¬ 
logical  and  emotional  impact  this 
tremendous  effort  will  have  on 
the  people  of  America,  most  of 
whom  will  have  a  relative  or 
friend  participating,  we  ask  that 
there  be  no  eicploitation  of  D- 
Day  or  the  actual  invasion. 

“In  our  opinion  the  greatest 
service  that  all  media  can  do  for 
the  American  public  is  to  retain 
as  much  operating  normalcy  as 
is  possible.  We  are  particularly 
anxious  that  this  grim  military 
operation  not  be  made  into  a 
‘reason  why’  for  home  front 
measiures.  The  news  of  the  in¬ 
vasion  will  speak  for  itself.” 


&  PUILISHIRfer  May  27.  1944 


Helping  Housewives 
Feed  America 

To  feed  her  family  adequately  in  these 
war  days,  your  wife  and  every  other 
housewife  must  plan  a  5-way  budget.  She 
must  allocate  her  money,  her  ration 
points,  her  nutritional  values,  her  time, 
and  her  energy. 

The  effectiveness  with  which  millions  of 
women  do  this  vital  job  directly  affects 
the  daily  progress  of  the  war  program 
on  the  home  front. 

To  assist  them  in  every  way  possible,  the 
entire  A  &  P  organization  —  from  the 
buyers  out  in  the  producing  areas  right 
through  to  the  clerks  in  our  stores — is 
making  available  today  the  lessons 
learned  in  84  years  of  bringing  good  food, 
economically,  to  American  families. 

Today,  when  efficiency  counts  more  than 
ever  before,  the  men  and  women  of  A  &  P 
are  doing  the  most  efficient  job  of  food 
distribution  in  America.  They  are  ac¬ 
tively  helping  the  home-makers  of  your 
community  and  thousands  of  other  com¬ 
munities  do  an  increasingly  better  job  of 
feeding  wartime  America. 

A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 
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MARTIN  B.  MILLER,  44,  for 

more  than  a  year  managing 
editor  of  the  Boise  Idaho  States¬ 
man,  died  of  a  sudden  heart  at¬ 
tack  early  May  14.  Miller  had 
worked  for  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune,  the 
Spokane  ( Wash. )  Spoicesman 
Review,  and  had  come  to  Boise 
from  the  Seattle  Times. 

Roy  Buckingham,  55,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Dodge  City 
( Kan. )  Globe  tor  the  past  15 
years,  died  May  17  in  a  Dodge 
City  hospital.  He  had  been  nl 
for  three  months  and  had  suf¬ 
fered  a  cerebral  hemorrhage  a 
week  before  his  death. 

William  S.  Fobman,  61,  for¬ 
mer  Chicago  newspaperman  and 
one-time  manager  editor  of  the 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
died  May  17  in  Chicago  follow¬ 
ing  an  operation.  Mr.  Forman 
had  been  in  retirement  for  20 
years. 

Mark  Hart  MacCoy,  46,  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald-American  division 
manager  in  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment,  died  May  14  of  a  heart 
attack. 

John  H.  Cunningham,  44,  an 
executive  of  D.  P.  Brother  &  Co., 
Detroit  advertising  agency,  died 
in  Detroit  June  17.  He  had  been 
connected  with  Dodge  Brothers 
Corp.,  Lee  Anderson  &  Co.,  and 
Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  Detroit  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies. 

Cpl.  Larry  Cragg,  former 
Minneapolis  Star-Journal  and 
Tribune  markets  reporter,  previ¬ 
ously  posted  as  “missing  in  ac¬ 
tion,”  was  killed  when  an  Axis 
plane  group  attacked  an  Amer¬ 
ican  convoy  en  route  to  the 
Mediterranean  war  theater,  the 
War  Department  has  announced. 

Charles  Dexter  Skillings,  83, 
first  reporter  engaged  by  the 
Superior  ( Wis. )  Telegram  54 
years  ago  and  the  last  member 
of  the  original  stall  of  1890,  died 
May  18  at  his  home  in  Duluth, 
Minn.  He  founded  the  Skillinps 
Mining  Review  at  Duluth  and 
became  its  publisher. 

Ben  E.  Titus,  45,  night  news 
editor  of  KGW-KEX,  died  May 
16  in  Portland,  Ore.  He  was 
Northwest  U.P.  manager  in  Port¬ 
land,  then  public  relations  man 
and  manager  of  the  Portland 
office  of  the  domestic  branch  of 
the  Office  of  War  Information 
until  that  agency  was  curtailed 
in  1943. 

Herbert  G.  Delisser,  66,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Kingston  (Jamaica) 
Gleaner  for  more  than  30  years 
and  one  of  the  most  prominent 
journalists  in  the  West  Indies, 
died  May  18. 

■ 

Times  Promotion  Mon, 
W.  J.  Enright  Dies 

William  J.  Enright,  39,  as¬ 
sistant  promotion  director  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  former  as¬ 
sistant  business  news  editor,  died 
May  20  in  a  New  York  hospital 
after  a  brief  illness. 

He  joined  the  Times  as  a  re¬ 
porter  in  the  business  news  de¬ 
partment  in  1930  and  became 
acting  assistant  editor  in  1939 
and  assistant  editor  in  that  de¬ 


partment  in  May  of  last  year. 
He  was  transferred  to  his  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  in  September. 

Before  joining  the  Times  he 
had  been  editor  of  the  Real 
Estate  Daily  News  and  Waste 
Trade  Journal.  On  the  Times  he 
had  charge  of  the  advertising 
column  when  it  was  started  and 
wrote  on  business  subjects  for 
the  Sunday  Review  of  the  Week. 
He  also  contributed  to  trade  pub¬ 
lications  and  wrote  short  stories 
for  fiction  magazines. 

■ 

Seeks  to  Rejoin  AFL 

Local  23  of  the  Milwaukee 
Typographical  Union  has  voted 
to  reaffiliate  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  by  August  L. 
Guis,  secretary  of  the  local.  Polls 
on  the  question  have  been  taken 
by  typographical  unions  all  over 
the  country  and  the  results  will 
be  announced  at  national  head¬ 
quarters  at  Indianapolis.  The 
union  broke  away  from  the  AFL 
several  years  ago  when  its  mem¬ 
bers  refused  to  pay  a  special  as¬ 
sessment  of  one  cent  a  month. 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  wfHi  Ordar) 

I  Hina — .50  par  liaa 
4  timai — .40  par  Una  par  intarfian 
HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CUASSIRCATIONS 
I  tima— .90  par  lina 
2  timai— .M  par  lina  par  iniartion 
4  timai — .70  par  lina  par  iniartion 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 
To  cakulata  coit  of  any  claiiifiad  ad- 
vartiiamant,  count  fiva  avaraga  words 
to  tha  Una.  Minimum  ipaca  accaptad 
for  publication  ii  thraa  llnai.  Advar- 
tisari  who  kay  thair  adi,  Boi  No.  EDI¬ 
TOR  l>  PUBLISHER  should  coniidar 
this  aa  four  words. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

As  an  addad  larvica  to  advartiiari  rum 
ning  a  four  tIma  “Situatiani  Wantad" 
notica,  thair  racord  is  placad  In  tha 
filai  of  tha  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Partannal  Sarvica.  This  camplata  ragia- 
tration  auurat  advartiiari'  oualifica- 
Hans  kaing  kapt  bafora  amplayart  in 
tha  nawipapar,  maganna,  publicity, 
ndvartiilM,  publishing,  and  alllad  pro- 
faisioni.  Inara  is  no  fas  far  Panonaal 
Sarvica  alacamanti  to  aithar  amployar 
or  amploya.  Ragiitration  card  will 
ba  lant  four-tima  advartiiari  upon 
racaipt  of  copy  and  paymant. 

170a  Timas  Towar,  B’way  at  48nd  Et. 
Vaw  Toxk  IB,  m.  T. 


Nawspopar  Brekars 


OAPABLB  HAVDIJKa,  bavinf,  sail¬ 
ing  mergers,  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  In  C.  S.  No  leases  or  tradea 
Lon  Feighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mieh. 


W.  B.  OXAIVBB  OOn  VENTTTBA.  OAl.. 
CONFIDENTIAL  data  on  desirable 
newspaper  properties.  Inquire. 


HBWSPAPEKS  AND  PXJBLIOATIOH 
Properties  bought  and  sold 
THE  OAHPBEIJ.  OOKPAHT 
Park  (Central  Bnilding,  Los  Angeles 


Greyhound  Ads  Plug 
Newspaper's  Value 

“Can  you  picture  (your  city) 
without  a  newspaper?” 

“Can  you  picture  (your  city) 
without  schools?” 

These  questions  are  being 
asked  by  Pacific  Greyhound  Bus 
Lines  in  advertisements  appear¬ 
ing  in  Western  newspapers.  One 
advertisement  is  a  tribute  to  the 
educational  set-up  of  the  com¬ 
munity — teachers,  school  boards 
and  school  executives.  Another 
is  a  tribute  to  the  newspapers 
and  the  vital  pmrt  they  play  in 
the  daily  lives  of  citizens. 

F.  W.  Ackerman,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Greyhound  concern, 
said  his  organization  is  making 
extensive  plans  for  finer  and  bet¬ 
ter  bus  service  after  the  war. 

“We  are  continuing  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  during  the  war,” 
he  said.  “But  instead  of  promot¬ 
ing  travel,  our  advertising  is 
being  directed  to  helping  the 
arm^  forces  in  their  recruiting 
campaigns  and  to  feature  vital 
elements  in  community  life  such 
as  schools  and  newspapers.” 


BstlRais  Opportssities 


I  HAVE  A  FRIEND 

»  man  of  anffleient  means,  as  well  as 
proven  capacity  and  ability,  as  news¬ 
paper  executive,  who  wonld  like  to  ao- 
qnire  part  or  entire  ownership  of  some 
well  established  daily  newspaper  pro¬ 
perty  in  a  sound  field. 

This  man  is  physically  fit — the  right 
age — and  possessed  of  commendable 
seal.  Best  of  references. 

Write  Jim  Brown,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
1700  ^maa  Tower  Bnilding,  New  York 
City  18,  in  the  assurance  of  strictest 
confidence. 


Ncwspapori  For  Solo 


FOB  SALE:  NEWSPAPER  PLANT 
and  ]ob  shop.  Has  been  closed  for 
two  years.  Plant  oonsists  of:  Duplex 
donble  drive  press.  Linotype,  Inter¬ 
type,  eaw,  easting  box,  metal,  type, 
etc.  Job  shop:  three  preaaea,  cutter, 
stitcher,  etc.  Priced  at  $16,000.  For 
full  particulars  write  V.  Lemay,  205 
E.  Cass  St..  Tampa,  Florida. 


Nowspapor  Waatod 


HAVE  $10,000  CASH  for  down  pay¬ 
ment  of  pr^able  weekly  and  Job  of¬ 
fice  where  mechaaicai  help  are  draft 
exempt.  Address  all  partic^ars  to  Box 
329,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mocbanical  EqnipmoRt  Wanfod 


WANTED 

OoBs  press,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  18)i  inch  printing  diameter — 
21%  inch  cut-off  or  de»  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


MschoRical  Equlpmsat  For  Sals 


ONE  RIGHT  AND  ONE  LEFT-HAND 
JUNIOR  AUTO-PLATE  machines  — 
288  line  printed  depth,  diameter  of 
cylinder  18-11/1$  inches,  width  of 
plate  16  inches.  Left  handed  machine 
equipped  with  donble  page  segment 
ring.  Also  two  7%  boras  power  mo¬ 
tors,  one  A.O.,  one  D.O.  One  Goes 
hand  shaver  18-11/18  inches  diameter 
and  one  four  ton  melting  pot  equipped 
with  natural  gaa  burners.  Addras : 
John  W.  Fans,  Business  Manager  of 
the  New  Orieans  Item,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

EDITOR  & 


CLASSIFIED  ADVER'nSEMENTS 


Mschanlcal  E 


EqsIpmsRf 

(Cost'd) 


HOE  QUAD  32  page  press,  eelsti 
dor,  equipped  for  4  color  weit 
Box  1182,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 


Us«d  MochlRary  WwrttT 

USED  DRAW  OB  BOTAEI  fL 
cast  shaver — page  sise.  Mut  hsl 
good  condition  with  motors. 
Union-Bulletin,  Walla  Walls, 
ington. 


pltOBl 


Htip  Waatsd 

AdvertUisf 


Litsop 

IresT 


SI 


ADVERTISING  HANAGEB-UTgi^ 
selling  for  one  man  departsuut  h 
of  mid-south's  best  small  d^tisa  fsArpeRil 


manent.  Salary-bonus. 


_  ,  w!S  S  >» 


Uetnci 
ISl 


ADVERTISING  SALE! 
nent  position.  $45  per  week 
Growing  town  and  newspaper, 
possibilities  for  good  man.  iu 
Eagle,  Dothan,  Ala. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  T 
down  your  roots  and  grow  in  Ctis| 
paign-Urbana,  Illinois,  home  of  IkiM 
largest  university  in  the  Nation,  Tig 
out  war  industries,  business  is  full 
now,  and  will  be  better  later.  Tetgl 
sell  this  new  business  we  need  l70a|L^tory 
man  with  experience  on  smaller  pgnELiios. 
radio  station  or  JoUraalism  Kn4im~  - 
Salary  and  bonus.  Write  in  conUcM 
to  Flunk  Mills,  The  News  Qsauh. 
Ohampaign-Urbana,  Illinois. 


COCI 


OLAS8IFIED  MANAGER  —  bwlm 
opportunity.  Salary  ten  per  was  d 
billings.  Personal  interview  prebmi 
A.  B.  Crane,  Altoona  Tribune,  dlhm 
Pa.  _ 


fitmoo 
Ul  fan 

kbliihe 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATKM  iKsMltnoon 
in  New  York  wants  man  or  wsMaki|khM  i 
advertising  and  business  writing.  Ibg 
be  able  to  help  on  research  si  k 

formation  necessary  fer  geod  _ 

knowledge  of  banking,  or  real  dum|rilTE 
to  learn  important.  Give  full  deWi 
in  first  letter.  All  replies  conildi 
Address  Box  352,  Editor  A  Ppbl 

AF^sm 


NEW  YORK  STATE 
DAILY  in  city  of  100,000  hss  s  w 
caney  in  its  retail  advertising  di, 
ment  for  an  experienced,  sggwolu 
solicitor,  who  can  prepare  good  la 
outs.  Give  complete  history  in  M 
letter  and  state  salary  expected.  Ir 
close  snapshot  photo.  Box  3N,  Id 
tor  &  Publisher. 


bilitiei 

Ismtii 


Halp  WoBtad 
CirculatiM 


(HBOULATIOH  MANAGER  for  mt 
Florida  daily,  able  to  handle  bon^ 
licit,  etc.  Good  salary.  Box  307,  EUt 
A  Publisher. 


OIROULATION  MANAGER  for  null 
city  afternoon  daily.  Must  be  si  ihi 
man.  promotion-minded  and  tbb  U 
build  carrier  circulation.  Write  pw 
ticulars  regarding  age,  family  and 
status,  experience,  salary  cxpeeMBS 
when  available.  Box  348,  Editsr 
Publisher. 


CITY  oiboulatiSn 

WANTED.  Little  Merchait  m 
Write  airmail  giving  full  datailgitsF 
ences,  age,  salary  requirement^^' 
tnre.  Present  manager  going  la  fam 
Permanent  Job.  Stillwater  Okli* 
Daily  News-Press 
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ANTED:  Man  ei^erienced  is  nbsr 
n  and  country  circnlation  for  P»»' 
Ivania  Daily  eighty  miles  frou 
irk.  State  age,  experience,  tmu 
d  references.  Box  361,  Editor  * 
iblisher. 


00] 
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Halp  WoRtad 

Editorial 


DRAFT  EXEMPT  SPORTS  WBOTA 
Times  Recorder,  Zanesville.  0. 


EDITOR— DRAFT  EXEMPT  Ml*(« 
daily  and  weekly.  Write  full  dstsih. 
Daily  News.  Boonvllle,  Mo. 


Mes 


ttss 

libiUi 


DISOHAEGED  SERVICEMAN 
can  write.  To  a  young  man  with  W* bar  i 
to  five  years'  newspaper  repcrtOIJ^psg 
experience  and  clear  talents 
writer,  we  offer  a  permanent  plL- 
the  public  relations  department  M  s 
large  public  service  company. 
and  administrative  ability  stS  jj 

portant.  Please  give  references, 

320,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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PUBLISHER  for  Moy  27. 
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Htip  WoRtcd 

EAlorial  (Coat’d) 


,  — iMiirTfTir  {or  Protoitant  denominational 
“••or  house.  Fertile  opportunity 

fLamensurate  salary  for  man  with 
i»ifed  graphic  ideas  of  religious 
Jlniiliim.  Write  fully  concerning 
Cktee«a^>  earnings,  personality, 
V  and  sjpecialties,  ^nch  as^ 

■  ■  eic. 


Ut  Is 

?•  ^ 
la  Wi 


Box  366,  Editor  &  Pub- 

^lyORIAXj  WRITER,  FOR  EAROE 
[irrsoPOUTAN  daily.  mid- 
excellent  OPPORTUNI- 
FULL  NEWSPAPER 
SUBMIT  SAMPLES. 


H»lp  Woaftd 

_ Mechanical  (Coat’d) _ 

AU<  •  BOUND  PHOTO  -  ENOBAVEB. 

Newspaper  work.  Some  knowledge 
fine  screen  desirable,  not  essential. 
Oreylock  Engraving  Co.,  North  Adams, 

Mass. _ 

PHOTO-ENaSAVEB,  all-around,  to 
conduct  one-man  shop  in  northern  New 
England.  Give  full  particulars.  Box 

368,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

PRESSMAN  WANTED  in  New  York 
State  city,  where  excellent  living  con¬ 
ditions  prevail.  Experienced  Duplex 
pressman  required.  Give  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  references.  Write  Box  355,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

Hnip  Wanted 

Pablic  RclatioM 


STATE 

Oit  is  J 

Jits  INTEEESTINO  OPENING  with  uni^e 

^  35*r  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  organization  for  man  who  can  write, 

^  '  promote  ideas,  and  know  his  way 

around  in  news  circles.  Salary  open. 

Box  367,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPERMAN  for  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Job  in  Mfg.  plant  of  national 
corporation.  Engaged  in  100%  essen¬ 
tial  war  work.  Near  Pittsburgh.  Fur¬ 
nish  photo,  complete  background,  draft 
status.  Box  356,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


1— fNiM^QlEKOED  REPORTER,  wire 
sek  nan.  draft-^oof,  capable  han- 

sll  news,  staff  of  4,  when  broken 
local  situation.  Permanent  Job. 
live,  midwest  afternoon  daily. 
C  hie  igs.  femiljr  statna,  experience, 
in  GW  defences,  starting  salary  required. 
>f  thiM  hi  Editor  &  Publisher. 

«;  Mb  ^BTEB  OR  CITY  EDITOR  for 
!!  I**  |»  conntry  newspaper  in  college  town 
Ti  14  ^  j  jgp  population  in  rich  farming 
,  *  {*■1  tiriinry.  Modern  plant.  Permanent 
satioB.  Salary  $2,340  a  year  —  no 
grsna  ms,  no  less.  Box  278,  Editor  &  Pnb- 
aksr. 

Qaiigii  — —  _ 

IFOBTS  writer  who  has  had  ex- 
-  crifnce  in  handling  copy  and  makenp 
ilhrnoon  daily.  Write  full  particu- 


H«lp  Woaiad 

ProMotioa 


AHsot 


b  Irat  letter.  Box  374,  Editor  A 
fiblittier. _ 

gBAPH  EDITOR  for  5-day  af 
sod  Sunday  in  college  town  of 
in  southwest.  Reasonable  liv- 
ti.  Permanent  job  with  good 
nity.  Write  full  details.  Box 
itor  &  Publisher. 


THE  DES  MOINES  REGISTER  AND 
TRIBUNE  promotion  department  needs 
a  good  copywriter  or  layout  man  or 
better  yet  a  combination  of  both.  This 
isn't  a  featherbed  job  and  “big  shots" 
needn’t  apply.  It  does  call  for  cour- 
age,  persistence,  cheerfulness  and  a- 
desire  to  take  advantage  of  these  un¬ 
usual  times  to  get  ahead.  If  you  think 
you  have  what  it  takes,  write  John 
Marston,  promotion  manager. 


Help  Waitod 

Syodicata 


►*  Mpl 
il  Mil 


SmDEXPERIENOED  MAN  BE- 

I  diM  >0BTEB  for  one  of  top  spots  on  livest 
hdnliiL  tHj  itaff  in  Idaho.  Must  be  able 

top  stories.  Good  salary.  Best 
SBIOQI  uiiitiei.  located  beet  region  inter- 

II  •  TB  Biiitiin  West.  Wire  Managing  Edi- 
4Mb  I,  Times-News,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 

tIMla  OITSD— MANAGING  EDITOR  ra- 
9*4  lip  tldi  of  developing  virile  news  cover- 
ia  M  ■  in  city  of  100,000.  Permanent, 
id.  b-  Vuint  working  conditions.  Box  259, 

M,  M  I4tlflf  ft  Pnblisher. _ 

fUTED;  REPORTER,  man  or  wo¬ 
rn  for  City  Hall  and  general  news 
■1  feature  assignments.  Fine  open- 
it  lire  references,  clippings.  Box 
U.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


pimo  TELEGRAPH  AND  OOFT 
BIIITOB  good  opening.  One  edition 
lily  Box  339,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Help  Wanted 

Photographer 


timD  IMMEDIATELY:  Expert- 
■^  halftone  photographer  for  trav- 
por  in  central  and  east-central  states 
_  dmonstrate,  sell,  and  service  Flno- 
PPyhic  process  for  production  of 
yiiykt  halftones.  Excellent  salary 
pi  oonns  and  expenses.  Permanent 
ftr  honest  capable  man.  Please 
I  stating  experience  (fully),  draft 
H.  education,  .sales  experience,  if 
T  lalary  expected,  and  enclose  re- 
photograph.  Printing  Arts  Re- 
hitk  laboratories,  Inc.,  17  San  Mar- 
k  Baiidtng,  Hanta  Barbara,  Oalif. 


Halp  Wantnd 

Mcchaoical 


SAUSS  manager  for  syndicates. 
Active,  good  organizer,  personable. 
Pref.  with  wide  acquaintance  among 
publishers  and  editors.  Small  but 
growing  firm,  excellent  reputation,  with 
some  outstanding  features.  Reply  will 
be  kept  confidential.  (Our  staff  knows 
about  this  ad.)  Box  293,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

LHarory  A9aBcy  Sarvica 

FEATURE  WRITERS  — For  Nafl 
Mags.  Free  Lance.  Bertha  Klausner, 
Literary  Agency,  507  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

SitaatioRS  Wontad 

AdmiiRttratiTa 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  CHIEF  AC¬ 
COUNTANT,  TREASURER.  Univers¬ 
ity  Graduate.  Reliable,  44,  Gentile. 
Desires  position  of  responsibility.  Ten 
years’  wide  and  varied  experience 
metropolitan  newspaper  and  magazine 
field.  Ten  years’  industrial  and  pub¬ 
lic  accounting.  Syatems,  budgets, 
financial  statements,  office  procedures. 
Federal  and  state  taxes.  Conversant 
with  present  day  operating  problems, 
labor  contracts.  Government  regula¬ 
tions.  etc.  Box  358,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

ONB  OF  THE  SOUTH’S  Ontstanding 
BnainMa  Managers  desires  change. 
Here’s  last  three  years  amazing,  almost 
nnbolievablo  record:  Increased  1941 
esraings  22,000%;  Ineraaaad  1942 
earnings  49,000%;  Increased  1948 
earnings  80,000%.  Write  and  I’ll  tell 
yon  more.  Box  267,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher.  _ 

SitHofioRs  WoRtad 
_ Advcrtisiiig 


|Dliy~T.yr-~  , - Z - 7  ADVERTISINO  MAN  —  Experienced, 

dependable,  seeks  good  opportunity  in 
!»■  Box  806,  Editor  A  Publisher.  .small  city  field.  Five  years’  staffmsn 


um.  PpOSITORPBESSMAN,  union,  Job 
^  cylinder  presses,  Rockland  (^nn- 
^  [L**nenger.  Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 
iJyA.  ^lENCED  NEWSPAPER 
^SMAN  to  operate  Duplex  uni- 
salir  seven  days  a  week.  Must 
la  S  liereotyping  thoroughly  and 
is™v  arork.  Paper  runs  from  24  to 
9*"'^  'Hfes.  Permanent  job.  Good  sal- 
I  "  1,  7.*®“  sgreeablo  working  conditions. 

Box  319.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Tilt  OPERATOR,  foreman  or 

•  l»  f*i;»tion.  $1  hour — 40  hra.  Plenty 
Bn  if  wanted.  New  Model  14.  2 

"•TM,  REVIEW.  Anglefon,  Texas. 

jfdlMlTOR  ft  P  UILISHER  for  May  Z7.  1944 


strong  N.  E.  dailies;  3  years’  local 
adv.  mgr.  small  midwest  daily;  15 
years  varied  experience  present  em¬ 
ployer.  Has  prepared  copy  for  all  types 
local  accounts.  Some  experience  classi¬ 
fied,  national,  news,  publio  relations. 
Age  49;  married.  Box  330,  Editor  A 
Piibli.sher. 

AD-VEBTISINO  MANAGER— Age  38, 
15  years’  present  firm  who  can  give 
sales  record  as  producer,  staff  to  adv. 
mgr.  Have  reached  top.  Would  like 
to  discuss  confidentially  permanent 
position  with  fntnre.  Furnish  unsolic¬ 
ited  references.  Write  Box  381,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


SitR«tioR«  WMtad 

AdvartMRB  (Coat’d) 
ADYERTISINO  MANAGER  fifteen 

years'  successful  experience  on  leading 
newspapers.  Broad  vision.  High 
standards.  Proven  ability.  Excellent 
references.  Now  employed  as  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  medium  size  daily.  Pre¬ 
fer  South  or  Southeast.  Box  378,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

A  YOUNG  MAN  of  proven  ability  de¬ 
sires  post  as  ad.  mgr.  on  small  daily 
for  which  he  is  qualified  by  experience. 
Box  302,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TO  A  WEST  COAST  PUBLISH^ 
looking  for  an  all  ’round 
ADVERTISINO  MANAGER 
who  can  get  the  job  done.  For  fall 
information  without  obligation  write 
Box  385,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitBofioRS  WaRtad 

CircolalioD 

OAFABLE  OntOULATION  MANAGER. 
Experienced  all  phaaes  carrier  promo¬ 
tion,  war  time  eirenlation  problems. 
City  or  Oonntry  manager’s  position  ac¬ 
ceptable  if  laUry  adequate.  Age  39, 
married.  Will  come  for  personal  in¬ 
terview.  Box  250,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


SHMtiOM  WMtRd 
Editorial 


ACTIVE,  ALERT,  all-arOnnd  newspa¬ 
per  man,  experienced  every  depart¬ 
ment.  Available  Jane  15th.  Will  prove 
ability,  salary  secondary.  Prefer  East. 
Daily  or  good  weekly.  Address  Editor 

75  E.  18th  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. _ 

ARMY  OFFICER  deairea  change  on 
V-Day.  Managed  a  good  country  week¬ 
ly,  experienced  all  dapartments.  No 
illnsiona  about  starting  job,  bnt  desire 
qpportnnity  for  eventual  ownership, 
eforrespond  now.  W/O  William  E.  Ber- 

ger,  care  of  Editor  A  Pnblieher. _ 

EDITOR  20  yeari  experience,  seeka 
editorship  on  daily  in  midwest  daily, 
pop.  np  to  100,000.  Might  take  high¬ 
est  desk  job.  Box  845,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  -  WRITER 
with  trade  journal  experience.  Exten¬ 
sive  technical  background.  Box  353, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

SXFBRIBNaED  COMBINATION 
FHOTOORAFttER-reparter-wire  editor. 
Now  employed,  seeks  change.  Draft 
exempt.  Age  24,  not  interested  ex¬ 
treme  northeast  statas.  Box  222,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  and 
publicity  man.  Wide  experience  week¬ 
ly  and  daily,  pnblieity  for  hotels  and 
clubs,  seeks  contact  in  Sonth  or  Sontb- 
east.  Box  295.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  WOM- 
MAN.  Now  women’s  page  editor  on 
West  Coast  paper  with  80,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Present  salary,  $50.  Want 
straight  reporting  or  desk  work.  Box 
357,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  WOMAN 
REFOR’TER-city  editor  seeks  position 
with  daily.  Capable  handling  layont. 
Can  furnish  references.  Box  373,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

GIBL  BEPORIEB,  yoimg,  some  good 
experience,  go  anywhere.  Box  325. 
Editor  A  Pnnlisher. 

GIRL  WANTS  OEllSSAL  REPORT- 
on  daily  newspaper.  Trade  maga¬ 
zine  experience,  M.A.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  Box  360,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
NEWS  EDITOR  young,  ambitious, 
seeks  change,  medium-sized  daily. 
Permanent,  advancement  opportunity. 

Box  362,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWSMAN,  feature  writer,  magaxine, 
radio,  creative  advertising.  Far  East¬ 
ern  backgronnd.  37,  energetic,  draft 
deferred.  Unmarried.  Box  382,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

NEW  YORE  CORRESPONDENCE  for 
trade  magazine  or  industrial  paper 
handled  by  Competent  Newsman  with 
spare  time,  good  business  industrial 
contacts.  Box  380,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
SLOT  MAN,  30,  on  large  paper.  Ex¬ 
cellent  record.  Available  soon  due  to 
office  shakeup.  Box  349,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


-  MV810.  RADIO. 

EDU^OR.  Also  rewrita. 


STACO, 

LITERARY 

Now  employed.  Aga  39,  15  gears’  ex¬ 
perience.  Prefer  Osliforuia.  Box 
275,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


SItaGtiORS  WORfMl 

_ Editorial  (CDRt*4) _ 

TBIXORAPH  EDITOR  5  years’  expe¬ 
rience  60,000  daily,  3  years’  other 
desk  and  reporting,  M.A.  degree,  6 
years’  journalism  professor  reporting, 
editing  radio  news  conrsea,  now  acting 
head  3  man  dept,  of  jonrn.,  wants  desk 
or  teaching  assignment,  $3,000  mini¬ 
mum.  Honorably  discharged  Army, 
36,  married.  Box  376,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

TOP  FLIGHT  DESK  MAN,  telegraph 
editor  or  copyreader  now  employed 
paper  30,000  cire.  desires  change. 
Drah  exempt,  strictly  sober,  reliable. 
Want  40  hr.  week.  If  interested  send 
copy  of  your  paper.  No  war  boom 
town.  Reply  Box  377,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

TRANSLATIONS,  foreign  hook  opin- 
ioiis,  proofreading,  original  research, 
criticisms.  International  subscriptions, 
marketing.  Box  383,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

20  YEARS  SMALL-CITY  DAILY,  7e- 
write,  wire  desk,  makenp.  Draft  ex¬ 
empt.  Permanent  position  desired. 
East  preferred.  Box  379,  Editor  A 

Publiaher. _ 

WANTS  LESS  LIVELY  PROGRAM 
than  present  schedule  of  getting  oat 
and  making  up  5  editiens  ef  109,000- 
clasa  paper.  Capable  editorial  wiltar. 
Know  composing  operations  thorongh- 
ly.  Box  316,  Editor  A  PnbHshar. 
YOUNG  WOMAN,  journalism  graduate, 
seeks  newspaper  job.  Experience  in¬ 
cludes  weekly  and  daily.  Can  use 
Speed  Graphic.  Will  go  anywhere. 
Not  beginner.  Box  372,  Editor  A  Pnb¬ 
lisher. 


Sitaatioaa  W«wta4 
Modwoical 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FGBEMAV,  Me¬ 
chanical  Snperintendank  18  yssra  on 
present  position  predneing  12  -  50 
pages  daily  on  tima  in  syatomatised, 
trouble-free  plant — deairea  permanent 
position  on  Pacific  Coast.  Draft  ex¬ 
empt.  References.  Box  837,  Editor  A 

Pnblisher. _ 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  FOREMAH- 
SHIF  WANTED.  ’Twonty  yoara’  ex¬ 
perience.  Now  Foreman  of  pablieation 
plant,  wish  to  return  to  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Best  references  inelnding  pres¬ 
ent  employer.  Address,  Printer,  502 
West  19th  St.,  Honston  8,  Texas. 
EZPERUSNOED  newspaper  composing 
room  foreman.  Draft  exempt.  Age 
39.  Wishes  change.  ’''ill  go  any¬ 
where.  References.  Box  351,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


SltaailoBS  Waafed 

_ Overieas  Correspondent _ 

FORMER  BUREAU  (IHIEF  for  major 
world  wide  news  service  aims  to  trade 
editor's  desk  for  return  to  news  re¬ 
porting  overseas.  Yontkful,  energetic, 
deferred.  Cable  and  radio  experience. 
Box  369,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sifaaflaas  Waatod 

_ PuMit  Relattoas _ 

VERSATILE  PUBLICITY  and  publio 
relations  man  open  to  offers  of  iatsr- 
esting  work,  association  or  general,  full 
or  part  time;  draft  exempt.  Box  117, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


SitROfiORt  WoRted 

_ PromotioR _ 

WELL  RECOMMENDED.  Drsft-ex- 
empt  N.  Y.  newspaper  promotion  man 
contemplates  change;  willing  to  leave 
city.  Box  118,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

SitRatloRs  WaRttd 
_ Rescarck _ 

RESEARCH  WORKER — Social  scien¬ 
ces — history  major — literary  ability — 
languages.  Metropolitan  area.  Box 
370,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SifRatioRS  WaRt9d 

_ ProdRctioR _ 

FRODUenON  ASSISTANT— Publica¬ 
tions — in  Metropolitan  area.  25  years’ 
experience  on  technical  sida  of  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing.  Steady,  coopera¬ 
tive.  Not  speetsenUr.  Box  238,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnblisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  David  Lawrence 

THE  QUESTION  of  pres*  con¬ 
ferences  at  the  White  House 
has  been  up  dozens  of  times  diur- 
ing^my  33  years  as 
PreaideBtial  a  Washington  cor- 

ti _  respondent  And 

_  ,  while  there  has 

ConierencM  been  some  prog¬ 
ress  made  towa^ 
what  I  consider  a  desirable  ob¬ 
jective,  I  think  the  press,  gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  has  been  remiss  in 
failing  to  take  maximum  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  press  conference  idea. 

The  press  conference  is  an 
American  institution.  European 
newspapermen  have  envied  us 
and  have  endeavored  in  their 
own  way  to  try  to  establish 
similar  conferences  abroad. 

But  we  in  America  have  not 
utilized  the  press  conference  as 
we  should.  In  fact,  we  have  per¬ 
mitted  it  to  be  used  at  times  as  a 
disservice  to  the  officials  in  ques¬ 
tion.  The  real  purpose  of  the 
press  conference  is  to  elicit  in¬ 
formation  from  reliable  sources. 
The  purpose  is  not  to  heckle,  nor 
to  ti7  to  put  somebody  on  the 
spot.  Unfortimately,  we  do  not 
have  in  the  United  States  a  par¬ 
liamentary  system  so  that  offi¬ 
cials  in  the  executive  department 
of  the  Government  can  be  cross- 
examined  as  they  are  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  but  even  there  some  limits 
are  imposed  on  the  cross-exami¬ 
nation.  Questions  must  be  filed 
in  advance  and  an  opportunity 
given  the  government  for  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  reply. 

My  suggestion,  made  often  in 
recent  years,  is  that  the  Presi¬ 
dential  press  conference  should 
not  lose  in  any  sense  its  spon¬ 
taneity  or  its  impromptu  charac- 
acteristics,  but  that  nevertheless 
the  President  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  against  the  necessity  of 
making  off-hand  answers  which 
would  embarrass  the  Adminis¬ 
tration,  especially  in  matters  of 
foreign  policy. 

I  believe  President  Roosevelt 
has  felt  that  he  is  capable  of  an¬ 
swering  any  questions  that  are 
put  to  him,  and  yet  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  him  to  obtain 
the  deliberate  counsel  ot  his  as¬ 
sociates  as  to  whether  he  ^ould 
answer  certain  questions.  Many 
of  us  have  observed  from  time 
to  time  embarrassment  on  the 
faces  of  the  President's  advisers 
when  they  have  seen  him  plunge 
into  a  question  ttiey  wish  he  had 
avoided. 

The  simple  solution,  of  course, 
is  to  require  that  all  questions 
be  filed  in  writing  a  day  in  ad¬ 
vance.  niis  would  i^ve  the 
President  time  to  study  them 
and  get  information  from  other 
officials.  When  the  time  for  the 
press  conference  came,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  could  take  up  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  he  wished,  read  them 
aloud,  and  make  his  answers.  He 
could  omit  answering  any  ques¬ 
tions  that  seemed  to  him  incon¬ 
sequential  or  unduly  embar- 
raning.  But  after  he  did  take  up 
a  question  and  proceed  to  an¬ 
swer  it,  it  could  be  understood 
then  that  thereafter  all  dlscus- 
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Sion  and  additional  questions  on 
that  topic  would  be  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  present  press  con¬ 
ferences. 

In  other  words,  once  a  topic  is 
sanctioned  for  discussion,  there 
should  be  the  same  free  inter¬ 
play  of  questions  that  prevails 
today.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  any  question  is  withheld  by 
the  Resident,  there  would  be 
no  opportunity  to  ask  any  ques¬ 
tion  on  that  particular  topic.  It 
would  be  barred  from  the  discus¬ 
sion  as  long  as  the  President  de¬ 
sired  to  keep  it  barred. 

There  should  be  no  objection, 
of  course,  to  recording  the  fact 
that  a  question  had  been  asked 
and  not  been  answered.  This 
would  still  be  the  prerogative  of 
the  reporter,  and  the  country 
could  well  speculate  why  a  par¬ 
ticular  question  is  avoided  con¬ 
sistently.  This  is  practically  the 
same  as  the  parliamentary  sys¬ 
tem  of  interrogation. 

If  the  questions  were  filed  in 
advance  more  consideration 
would  be  given  to  framing  them. 
The  press  would  be  put  on  its 
mettle  to  develop  carefully  writ¬ 
ten  questions  which,  I  believe, 
would  get  considered  answers. 
The  whole  press  conference 
would  be  put  on  a  more  digni¬ 
fied,  and  a  more  effective,  basis. 

Another  reform  that  I  would 
suggest  has  to  do  with  the  re¬ 
cording  of  the  press  conferences. 
At  present  reporters  take  long- 
hand  notes.  Most  of  those  at¬ 
tending  are  not  stenographers. 
The  difficulty  is  recognized,  and 
reporters  are  permitted  the  next 
daiy  to  look  at  the  record,  but 
there  ought  to  be  some  way  that 
the  stenographic  record  would 
be  made  available  within  an 
hour  or  so  after  the  press  con¬ 
ference. 

Another  change  which,  it 
seems  to  me.  would  be  helpful 
has  to  do  with  the  location  of  the 
press  conference  itself.  At  pres¬ 
ent  it  is  held  in  the  President's 
office,  which  never  seems  to  be 
able  to  contain  the  number  of 
correspondents  who  crowd  into 
the  President’s  room.  Because 
of  this,  most  of  the  correspon¬ 
dents  can’t  hear,  and  a  good 
many  of  them  can't  even  see, 
the  President.  It  would  be  much 
better  if  the  conferences  were 
held  in  the  East  Room,  and  if 
the  correspondents  were  seated 
so  that  everybody  could  see  and 
hear  the  President  speak.  The 
whole  affair  would  then  acquire 
a  dignity  which  it  does  not  have 
at  present  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  winter  time,  when  fiu  and 
pneumonia  germs  are  fiying 
about,  the  situation  presents  a 
health  hazard  to  which  the  Pres¬ 
ident  ought  not  to  be  subjected. 

I  believe  the  press  conference 
as  an  American  institution  can 
be  developed  very  effectively 
not  only  to  benefit  the  Govern¬ 
ment  itMlf  but  to  be  of  distinct 
aid  to  the  press.  Certainly  we  in 
America,  who  have  set  the  pat¬ 
tern  in  press  conferences,  can 


assist  the  press  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  our 
presidential  press  conference  to¬ 
day  when  viewed  by  foreign  ob¬ 
servers  has  more  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  heckling  crowd  than 
that  of  a  great  American  institu¬ 
tion. 


THERE  have  been  many  com¬ 
ments  from  time  to  time  as  to 
the  conduct  of  press  conferences 
prior  to  the  pres- 
History  of  ent  Administra- 
Presidsntial 

lection  goes  back 
Conferences  to  the  Taft  Ad¬ 
ministration,  but 
there  were  some  press  confer¬ 
ences  under  Theodore  Roosevelt 
which  I  learned  about  when  I 
first  came  to  Washington.  Pres¬ 
ident  Theodore  Roosevelt  se¬ 
lected  from  the  corps  of  corre¬ 
spondents  a  few  to  whom  he 
wished  to  give  "scoops.”  He 
certainly  did  not  favor  the  pa¬ 
pers  that  supported  him.  He  had 
a  tendency  to  favor  the  papers 
that  opposed  him.  He  realized 
that  while  the  editorial  pages 
might  be  against  him,  the  news 
columns  could  be  friendly  if  he 
could  give  news  to  the  corre¬ 
spondent  of  such  a  paper.  I  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  the  cor¬ 
respondents  who  received  such 
news  colored  it  in  his  favor. 
Very  often  they  found  them¬ 
selves  with  new  "beats”  which 
they  naturally  printed,  and  in 
getting  such  “beats”  they  often 
got  one-sided  information  which 
led  to  the  belief  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  endeavoring  to  use  the 
press  to  color  stories  in  his  favor. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  very  informal 
about  it,  and  sometimes  received 
correspondents  while  he  was 
shaving,  or  while  he  was  at 
breakfast.  These  press  confer¬ 
ences  really  grew  out  of  the  in¬ 
timacies  between  the  President 
and  the  newspapermen  who  had 
traveled  with  him. 

In  the  days  before  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  very  few  newspaper¬ 
men  traveled  with  the  President. 
Press  associations,  of  course,  al¬ 
ways  covered  the  President. 
There  are  some  pictures  extant 
which  show  the  correspondents 
of  the  McKinley  period  wearing 
high  hats  and  frock  coats.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  idea  of  being  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  “President’s  Party” 
was  taken  seriously  by  the  press 
in  those  times. 

When  the  Taft  Administra¬ 
tion  came  into  power  in  1908, 
Gus  Karger,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Cincinnati 


Timet-Star,  was  known  kli 
close  to  the  President.  TUnq 
natural  because  the  Time*^ 
was  owned  by  the  Taft 
Gus  Karger  was  one  of  tke^ 
popular  newspapermen  whom 
came  to  Washington,  and  ^ 
thou^  he  was  an  intimate  trie 
of  the  President  and  natunl 
wanted  to  see  the  newi  wrlH 
in  the  most  favorable  vein  pi 
sible  to  Mr.  Taft’s  admlniih 
tion,  he  never  lost  his  peiM 
tive.  He  was  a  kind  of  uno£ 
press  secretary  to  the  Pretidm 
He  actually  never  held  any# 
ficial  position  in  the  Wkj| 
House,  though  of  course  he  hd 
constant  access  to  the  Preihhg 
and  White  House  officials. 

It  was  Gus  Karger’s  idea  tU 
the  President  should  meet  wia 
the  press  in  the  Cabinet  Rood 
Accordingly,  a  few  correspa 
dents  were  selected,  because^ 
Cabinet  Room  was  not  large- 
and  a  .few  sessions  were  1«]< 
with  the  press  which  were  cos' 
ducted  very  much  as  arc  tti 
press  conferences  of  today.  6d 
the  custom  did  not  conthnw.  ] 
believe  it  was  largely  became  a 
many  correspondents  had  to  b« 
excluded  since  there  was  u 
space  for  all  of  them  in  the 
net  Room.  Just  why  a  Ui|b 
room  was  not  used,  I  don’t  ksw 
But  after  a  few  sessions  with  th 
press,  the  idea  evaporated. 

I  came  to  Washington  in  tk 
autumn  of  1910— in  the  middh 
of  the  Taft  Administration.  Tk 
news  situation  at  the  WUh 
House  was  handled  in  a  rathe 
perfunctory  way.  In  fact,  tk 
idea  of  generating  importan 
news  at  the  White  House  did  no 
seem  to  have  been  recognizid  b] 
the  White  House  itself.  Ibcii 
of  the  news  came  from  the  Capi 
tol — in  fact,  some  of  the  bigfN 
“beats”  of  the  year  came  iron 
Senators  who  were  in  the  con 
fidence  of  the  President  I  re 
member  one  in  particular,  name 
ly,  the  selection  of  Justice  Wbih 
to  be  Chief  Justice.  It  cam 
from  Jack  Elliott  of  the  Capito 
staff  of  the  Associated  Preai  wh( 
got  it  from  his  friend,  Senatoi 
Aldrich  of  Rhode  Island.  Ii 
those  days  the  Administratioc 
Senators  had  all  the  news  w 
the  Capitol  wm  far  more  im 
portant  than  the  White  Houh 
as  a  news  center. 

When  I  was  sent  to  Trentoa 
1912  by  the  Associated  Pren 
cover  the  campaign  of  Goven 
Woodrow  Wilson  for  the  pre«i 
dency,  we  correspondents 
received  regularly  in  press  coi 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


In  the  most  comprehensive  newspeptt 
survey  ever  attempted  in  this  coonnTi 
Answers  to  Questions,  by  The  Hssk* 
Service,  Washington,  D.  C,  was  first  a 
seven  papers,  second  in  one,  third  to 
one,  fourth  in  one,  and  fifth  in  one. 
This  is  high  going  in  any  company.  It 
is  a  national  habit  to  Ask  Hasldn. 


The  Austin,  Texas,  American  (19^9^ 
M)  has  renewed  The  Haskin  Serrkt 
for  a  year  from  May  1st. 


IDITOR  A  PUILISHER  fer  May  27. 1 


We  hold  these 
truths: 


The  Code  to  u  bich  the  Linotype  organization  sub¬ 
scribes  is  as  salutary  today  as  it  has  been  during  the 
many  years  of  its  application  to  its  business  conduct: 

CONSIDERATE  in  human  relations 
ETHICAL  in  practice 

HELPFUL  in  business  relations 
TRUTHFUL  in  advertising 
EFFICIENT  in  service 

ALERT  in  typographic  needs 
FAITHFUL  in  quality  standards 
EQUITABLE  in  price  structures 

MINDFUL  of  the  rights  of  others 
CONSERVANT  of  resources 

MODERN  in  developments,  and 


YOUTHFUL  in  organization 
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KNOXVILLE 
LEADS  AMERICA 

IN  BUSINESS  GAINS 


I'HE  BEST  DAM  AIARKET  IN  THE  WORLD. 
TVA  is  the  world’s  biggest  power  system — 19  giant 
(lams  furnishing  11%  of  America’s  hydro-electric  pow¬ 
er.  The  TVA  program  includes  a  whole  series  of  last¬ 
ing  benefits.  And  Knoxville  is  the  heart  of  the  TVA 
development 


A  NEW  INDUSTRIAL  EMPIRE.  Availability  ( 
huge  reservoirs  of  electric  power — at  the  lowest  j)ow( 
cost  in  America — have  attracted  tremendous  new  ii 
dustries  to  the  Knoxville  area.  Some  like  The  Alum 
num  Co.  of  America  and  Clinton  Engineer  Works  ai 
the  largest  operations  in  the  world. 


Meet  the  new  champion!  Number  1  city  in  the  coux» 
today  in  Business  Gains — Knoxville!  Top  City  in  Sad 
Management’s  forecasts  of  Retail  Sales  Gains.  For  monlM 
and  months  far  ahead  of  other  Southern  cities  in  Depa» 
ment  Store  Sales  gains,  etc.  Bank  debits  are  an  accepM 
index  to  buying  power  and  in  De<%mber,  for  instaad 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  figures  show  Knoxville’s  gain  «« 
800%  greater  than  the  national  average.  These  recocAN 
breaking  gains  are  the  logical  results  of  the  great  TVA 
program  plus  an  astonishing  industrial  development  whiiH 
are  making  Knoxville  one  of  the  outstanding  markets- 
the  South.  1 


VVtWTEVa,  you  DO 

'ncom,  fodav  ^  ^ 


KnoxvijJa*, 
9rowHt  trt 

TVa 


P^p9fiiy 
P^rmaneni  ba- 
*  P*rmanant, 


GREATER  KNOXVILLE  TODAY— 200,000  POPU¬ 
LATION!  Tremendous  growth  —  new'  industries  — 
added  payrolls  are  creating  incredibly  high  new  buy¬ 
ing  power  for  Knoxville,  il^oxville  is  growing — grow¬ 
ing  very  fast — and  growing  permanently. 


